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3 Graius homo mortales 2 contre. 


Eſt cules auſus— 
(Lockers vs.) | 


At length a mighty man of Greete began 8 * We 
T* affert the natural liberty of man. 
| | (Canzcn,) 


\HERE are ſo many young men of fortune 
and ſpirit in this kingdom, who, without 

the trouble of reſorting to the founder of their 
philoſophy, or giving themſelves any concern 
about the Graius homo in my motto, have never- 
theleſs fallen upon a practice ſo conſentaneous to 
the doctrines, which he laid down by ſyſtem, that 
Vor. II. I I much '# 
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I much queſtion if any of his profeſt ſcholars ever 
did him greater credit, ſince the time he firſt 
ſtruck out the popular project of driving all reli- 
gion out of the world, and introducing pleaſure 
and n in its ſtead. 


Quare religio pedibus ſubjecta viciſim 
Obteritur, nos exequat victoria cœlo. 


« We tread religion under foot and riſe 
« With ſelf-created glory to the ſkies,” 


So far from meaning to oppoſe myſelf to ſuch 
2 hoſt of gay and happy mottals, I wiſh to gain 
a merit with them by adding to their ſtock of 
pleaſites, arid ſuggeſting ſome hints of enjoy- 
ments, which may be new to them; A diſcdvery 
which they well know was conſidered by the 
kings of Perſia, (who practiſed their philoſophy 
in very antient times) as a fervice of fuch im- 
portance to all the ſect, (who had even then 
worn out moſt of their old pleaſures) that a very 
conſiderable reward was offered to the inventor 
of any new one. How the ſtock at preſönt 
ſtands. with our modern voliiptitities I cannot 
pretend to fay, but I ſuſpect from certain ſymp- 


toms, which have fallen under my obſervatlon, 


that it is nearly run out With" ſome amongſt 
them; to ſuch in particular 1 flatter myſelf my 


will pr W7- of value, and I have för 
r 07 n 
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their uſe compoſed the following meditation, 
which I have put together in the form of a ſoli- 
loquy, ſolving it ſtep by ſtep as regularly as any 
propoſition in Euclid, and I will boldly vouch it 
to be as mathematically true. If there is any 
one poſtulatum in the whole, which the trueſt 
voluptuary will not admit to be orthodox Epi- 
curiſm, I will conſent to give up my ſyſtem ſor 
nonſenſe and myſelf for an impoſtor z I condition 
only with the pupil of pleaſure, that Irhilſt he 
reads he will reflect, that he will deal candidly 
with the truth, and that he will once in his life 

permit a certain faculty called reaſon, which 1 
hope he is poſſeſſed of, to come into uſe upon 
this occaſion; a faculty, which though he may 
not hith . co have employed it, is yet capable of 
ſupplying him with more true and laſting pegs 
ſures, than any his philoſophy can furniſh, — 
I now reconimend him to Nur | me- 


en 


dltation, ig [ have entitled - . 5 N | 


« THE VOLUPTVUARY'S $0 LILOQUY.. 


« ] F1nv myſelf in poſſeſſion of an "eftate; 

© which has devolved upon me without any 

| © pains of my own: TI have youth and health to 
« enjoy it, and I am determined ſo to do: p 
« Pleaſure is my object, and I muſt therefore ſo 
e contrive as to make that object laſting =. 


_ Pd * * 3 ** — — * F 
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<« ſatisfactory: If I throw the means away, I 
«can no longer compaſs the end; this is ſelf- 


« evident; I perceive therefore that J muſt not 


« game; for though I like play, I do not like to 
« Joſe that, which alone can purchaſe every 
« pleaſure I propoſe to enjoy; and I do not ſee 
that the chance of winning other people's 


“ money can. compenſate for the pain I muſt 


« ſuffer if I loſe my own: An addition to my 
« fortune can only give ſuperfluities ; the loſs of 
c it may take away even neceſſaries; and in the 
« mean time I have enough for every other gra- 
« tification but the deſperate one of deep play : 
« It is reſolved therefore that I will not be 2 
* gameſter: There is not common ſenſe in the 
«& thought, and therefore I renounce it. Log 
„ But if I give up gaming, I will take my 
« ſwing of pleaſure ; that I am determined upon, 
« I muſt therefore aſk myſelf the queſtion, what 
« is pleaſure ? Is it high living and hard drink- ' 
« ing? I have my own choice to make, there- 
ce. fore I'muſt take fome time to conſider of it. 


There is nothing very elegant in it I muſt 


c confeſs; a glutton is but a ſorry fellow, and a 
« drunkard is a beaſt: Beſides I am not ſure my 


«conſtitution can ſtand againſt it: I ſhall get 


ce the gout, that would be the devil; I ſhall grow 
« out. 7 all e I ſhall have a red face full ef 
104 2 7 & blotches, 


\ 
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« blotches, a foul breath and be loathſome to the 
« omen: I cannot bear to think of that, for I 
« doat upon the women, and therefore adieu to 
- © the bottle and all its concomitants I prefer the 
4 favours of the fair ſex to the company of the 
« ſoakers, and ſo there is an end to all drinking; 
« will be ſober, only becauſe I love pleaſure. 
« But if I give up wine for women, I will re- 
« pay myſelf for the facrifice; I will have the 
ce fineſt girls that money can purchaſe—Money, 
« did I ſay? What a ſound has that Am I to 
« buy beauty with money, and cannot I buy 
K love too? for there is no pleaſure even in 
c beauty without love. I find myſelf gravelled 
« by this unlucky queſtion; - Mercenary love 
« that is nonſenſe ; it is flat hypocriſy ; it is dif- 
« ouſting, I ſhould loath the fawning careſſes 
« of a diſſembling harlot, whom I pay for falſe 
be fondneſs : I find I am wrong again: I cannot 
% fall in love with a harlot ; ſhe muſt be a modeſt 
% woman; and when that befals me, what then? 
« Why then, if I am terribly in love indeed, 
and cannot be happy without her, there is no 
« other choice left me; I think I muſt even 
* marry her!] nay Lam ſure I muſt; for if plea- 
* ſure leads that way, pleaſure is my object, and 
marriage is my lot: I am determined therefore 
to marry, only becauſe I love pleaſure. 
| B 3 “ Well: 


& women for a wife, I amreſolved to take pleaſure 


e the common. I ſhould be a fool indeed to pay 


c for the ſame reaſon, She ſhall not lead the 
4 life of your fine town ladies; I have a charm- 
« ing place in the country; I will paſs moſt of 
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« Well! gow that I have given up all other 


« enough in the poſſeſſion of her; I muſt be cau- 
6“ tious therefore that nobody elſe takes the. ſame 
« pleaſure too; for otherwiſe how have I bettered 
« myſelf? I might as well have remained upon 


& ſuch a price for a purchaſe, and let in my 
“ neighbours for a ſhare ; therefore I am deter- 
« mined to keep her to myſelf, for pleaſure is my 
& only object, and this I take it is a ſort of plea- 
« ſure, that does not conſiſt in participation. 
“ The next queſtion is, how I muſt contrive 
cc to keep her to myſelf, —Not by force; not by 
& locking her up; there is no pleaſure in that 
« notion; compulſion is out of the caſe; in- 
« clination therefore is the next thing; I muſt 
ce make it her own choice to be faithful: It 
cc ſeems then to be incumbent upon me to make 
« a2 wiſe choice, to look well before I fix upon a 
« wife, and to uſe her well, when I have fixed; 
« J will be very kind to her, becauſe I will not 
« deſtroy my own pleaſure; and I will be very 
& careful of the temptations I expoſe her to, 


my time in the country; there ſhe will be ſafe 
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<« and I ſhall be happy. I love — and 
« therefore I will have little to do with that 


4 curſt intriguing town of London; Iam deter- 


« mined to make my houſa in the country as 
< pleaſant as it is poſſible. | 

« But if I give up the gaieties of a town life, 
tc and the club, and the gaming-table, and the 
ce girls, for a wife and the country, I will have 
« the ſports of the country in perfection ; I will 
< keep the beſt pack of hounds in England, and 
« hunt every day in the week. —But hold a mo- 
e ment there! what will become of my wife all 
the while I am following the hounds ? Will 
« ſhe follow nobody; will nobody follow her? 
« A pretty figure I ſhall make, to be chacing a 
« ſtag and come home with the horns, At leaſt 
I ſhall not riſque the experiment; I ſhall not 
like to leave her at home, and 1 cannot take 
1 7 1 hate a  horſe-dog woman ; I will keep 
no vhipper-in in petticoats. I perceive there - 
<« fore I muſt give up the hounds, for I am de, 
« termined nothing ſhall ſtand in the way of my 

« pleaſure. 

* Why then I muſt find out ſome amuſe- h 
ee ments that my wife can partake in ; we muſt 
* ride about the park in fine weather; we muſt 
* viſit the grounds, and the gardens, and plan 

B 4 « out 
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« out improvements, and make plantations; it 
« will be rare employment for the poor people 
«© —That is a thought that never ſtruck me 


© before; methinks there muſt be a great deal 


ce of pleaſure in ſetting the poor to work—T ſhall 
« like a farm for the ſame reaſon ; and my wife 
« will take pleaſure in a dairy; ſhe ſhall have 
« the moſt elegant dairy in England; and J will 
“ build a conſervatory, and ſhe ſhall have ſuch 
e plants and ſuch flowers !—T have a notion I 


* ſhall take pleaſure in them myſelf—And then 


ce there is a thouſand things to do within- doors; 
cc jt is a fine old manſion that is the truth of it: 


« I will give it an entire repair; it wants new 


<« furniture; that will be very pleaſant work 
« for my wife: I perceive I could not afford to 
& keep hounds and to do this into the bargain. 
& But this will give me the moſt pleaſure all to 
« nothing, and then my wife will partake of it 


„ — And we will have muſic and books—T re- 


& collect that I have got an excellent library— 
« There is another pleaſure I had never thought 
« of—And then no doubt we ſhall have children, 
and they are very pleaſant company, when they 


© can talk and underſtand what is ſaid to them; 


« and now I begin to reflect, I find there is a 
« vaſt many pleaſures in the life I have chalked 
out, and what a fool ſhould I be to throw 
_ « away 
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« away my money at the gaming-table, or my 
cc health at any table, or my affections upon har- 
« lots, or my time upon hounds and horſes, or 

e employ either money, health, affections, or 
« time, in any other pleaſures or purſuits, than 
cc theſe, which I now perceive will lead me to 
« ſolid happineſs in this life, and ſecure a good 
« chance for what may befall me hereafter.” 


N* LXII. 


Pudore et liberalitate liberos 


Retinere ſatius eſſe credo, quam metu. 
x (TERENT.) 
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Better far 
To bind your children to you by the ties 


Of gentleneſs and modeſiy than fear. 
(CoLman.) 


EMINUS and Gemellus were twin-ſons 

of a country gentleman of fortune, whom 
I ſhall call Euphorion ; when they were of age 
to begin their grammar learning, Euphorion 
found himſelf exceedingly puzzled to decide 
upon the beſt mode of education; he had read 
ſeveral treatiſes on the ſubject, which inſtead. of 


clearing up his difficulties had encieaſed them 
he 
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he had conſulted the opinions of his friends and 
neighbours, and he found theſe ſo equally divided, 
and ſo much to be ſaid on both ſides, that he 
could determine upon neither ; unfortunately for 
Euphorion he had no partialities of his own, for 
the good gentleman had had little or no educa- 
tion himſelf: The clergyman of the pariſh 
preached up the moral advantages of private 
tuition, the lawyer, his near neighbour, dazzled 
his imagination with the connections and know- 
ledge of the world to be gained in a public 
ſchool. Euphorion perceiving himſelf in a 
ſtreight between two roads, and not knowing 
which to prefer, cut the difficulty by taking 


both; ſo that Geminus was -put under private 


tuition of the clergyman above mentioned, and 
Gemellus was taken up to town by the lawyer 
to be entered at Weſtminſter ſchool, 

Euphorion having thus put the two ſyſtems 
fairly to iſſue waited the event, but every time 
that Gemellus came home at the breaking-up, 
the private ſyſtem roſe and the public ſunk on 
the compariſon in the father's mind, for Gemel- 
lus's appearance no longer kept pace with his 
brother's ; wild and ragged as a colt, battered and 
bruiſed and diſhevelled he hardly ſeemed of the 


ſame ſpecies with the ſpruce little maſter in the . 


parlour ; Euphorion was ſhocked to find that his 
6 manners 
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manners were no leſs altered than his perſon, for 
he herded with the ſervants in the ſtable, was 
for ever under the horſes* heels, and foremoſt in 
all games and ſports with the idle boys of the 
pariſh ;/ this was a- ſore offence in Euphorion's 
eyes, for he abhorred low company, and being 
the firſt gentleman of his family ſeemed deter- 
mined to keep up to the title: Misfortunes 
multiplied upon poor Gemellus, and every thing 
conſpired to put him in complete diſgrace, for 
he began to corrupt his brother, and was detect- 
ed in debauching him to a game at cricket, 
from which Geminus was brought home with a 
bruiſe on the ſhin, that made a week's work for 
the furgeon ; and what was ſtill worſe, there was 
conviction of the blow being given by a ball 
from Gemellus's batt; this brought on a ſevere 
interdiction of all further fellowſhip between the 
brothers, and they were effectually kept apart 

for the future. | 
A ſuſpicion now took place in the father's 
mind, that Gemellus' had made as little progreſs 
in his books, as he had in his manners; but as 
this was a diſcovery he could not venture upon 
in perſon, he ſubſtituted his proxy for the under- 
taking, Gemellus had ſo many evaſions and 
alibis in reſource, that it was long before the 
clergyman could bring the caſe to a hearing, and 
the 
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the report was not very favourable in any ſenſe 
to the unlucky ſchool-boy, for Gemellus had 
been ſeized with a violent fit of ſneezing in the 
criſis of examination, to the great annoyance of 
the worthy preceptor, who was forced to break 
up the conference re infe# and in ſome' diſorder, 
for amongſt other damages, which had accrued 
to his perſon and apparel, he preſented himſelf 
to the wondering eyes of Euphorion with a huge 
black buſh wig ſtuck full of paper darts, and as 
thickly ſpiked as the back of a porcupine. The 
culprit was inſtantly ſummoned and made no 
other defence, than that they ſlipt out of his hand, 


and he did not go to do it, © Are theſe your 


« Weſtminſter tricks, ſirrah ?** cried the angry 
father, and aiming a blow at his ſcull with his 
crutch, brought the wrong perſon to the ground; 
for the nimble culprit had flipt out of the way, 
and Euphorion, being weak and gouty, literally 
followed the blow and was laid ſprawling on the 


floor: Gemellus flew to his aſſiſtance, and joint- 


ly with the parſon got him on his legs, but his 
anger was now ſo enflamed, that Gemellus was 
ordered out of the room under ſentence of im- 
mediate diſmiſſion to ſchool ;; Euphorion declared 
he was ſo totally ſpoilt, that he would not be 
troubled with him any longer in his family, elſe 
he would inſtantly have reverſed his education z 

it 
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it was now too late, (he obſerved to the parſon, 
whilſt he was drawing the paper darts from his 
wig) and therefore he ſhould return to the place 
from whence he came, and order was given for 
paſſing him off by the ſtage next morning. 
A A queſtion was aſked about his holiday-taſk, 
but Geminus, who had now entered his father's 
chamber, in a mild and pacifying tone aſſured 
Euphorion that his brother was provided in that 
reſpect, for that he himſelf had done the taſk for 
him: This was-pouring oil upon flame, and the 
idle culprit was once more called to the bar to 
receive a moſt ſevere reprimand for his meanneſs 
in impoſing on his brother's good-nature, with 
many dunces and blockheads caſt in his teeth, for 
not being able to do his own buſineſs. Gemellus 
was nettled with theſe reproaches, but more than 

all with his brother for betraying, him, and, 
drawing the taſk out of his pocket, rolled it in 
his hand and threw it towards the author, ſaying 
« he was a ſhabby fellow; and for his part 
« he ſcorned to be obliged to any body, that 
** would do a favour and then boaſt of it.” Re- 
collecting himſelf in a moment afterwards, he 
turned towards his father, and begged his pardon 
for all offences; © he hoped he was not ſuch a 
<« blockhead, but he could do his. taſk, if he 
“ pleaſed, and he would inſtantly ſet about it 
* « and 
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. and ſend it down, to convince him, that he 


cc could do his own buſineſs without any body's 
« help.” So ſaying, he went out of the room 
in great haſte, and in leſs time than could be 
expected brought down a portion of ſacred exer- 
ciſe in hexameter verſe, which the parſon can- 
didly declared was admirably well performed for 
his years, adding, that although it was not 
without faults, there were ſome paſſages, that 
beſpoke the dawning of genius J am obliged 
&« to you, Sir,” ſaid Gemellus, “ it is more than 
« ] deſerve, and J beg your pardon for the im- 
« pertinence I have been guilty of.” The tears 
ſtarted in his eyes as he ſaid this, and he depart- 
ed without any anſwer from his father. 

He had no ſooner left the room than he per- 
ceived Geminus had followed him, and, being 
piqued with his late treatment, turned round 
and with a diſdainful look ſaid “ Brother Ge- 
& minus, you ought to be aſhamed of yourſelf; 
cc if you was at Weſtminſter, there is not a boy 
ein the ſchool would acknowledge you after ſo 
te ſcandalous a behaviour.“ care neither for 
« you nor your ſchoo},” anſwered the domeſtic 
youth, © it is you and not I ſhould be aſhamed 


« of ſuch reprobate manners, and I ſhall report 


« you to my father.“ Do fo,” replied Ge- 


mellus, « and take that with you into the * 
« gain.“ 
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« pain,” This was immediately ſeconded with 
a ſound flap on the face with his open hand, 
which however drew the blood in a ſtream from 
his noſtrils, and he ran ſcreaming to Euphorion, 
who came out upon the alarm with all the ſpeed 
he could muſter. Gemellus ſtood his ground, 
and after a ſevere caning was ordered to aſk par- 
don of his brother: This he peremptorily re- 
fuſed to do, alledging that he had been puniſhed 
already, and to be beaten and beg pardon too 
= was more than he would ſubmit to. No me- 
naces being able to bring this refractory ſpirit to 
WE ſubmiſſion, he was ſent off to ſchool pennileſs, 
and a letter was written to the maſter, ſetting 
forth his 'offence, and in ſtrong terms cenſuring 
his want of diſcipline for not correcting ſo ſtub- 
born a temper and ſo idle a diſpoſition, _ 
When he returned to ſchool the maſter ſent 
for him to his houſe, and queſtioned him upon 
the ttiatrer of complaint in his father's letter, 
obſetving chat the charge being for offences 
out of ſchobl he did not think it right to call 
him publicly to account ; but as he believed him 
to be a boy of honour, he expected to hear the 
whole truth fairly related : This drew forth the 
whole narrative, and Gemellus was diftniſſed 
with a gentle admonitioti, that could hardly be 
conſtrued into a rebuke, 


When 
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When the next holidays were in approach, 


| Gemellus received the following letter from his 


brother. 


« BROTHER GEMELLUS, 
ce Tf you have duly repented of your behaviour 


« to me, and will fignify your contrition, aſking 


« patdon as becomes you for the violence you 
de have committed, I will intercede with my 
« father, and hope to obtain his permiſſion for 
« your coming home in the enſuing holidays: 
« Tf not, you muſt take the conſequences and 
« remain where you are, for on this condition | 
* ery am to conſider myſelf, 2821 
« Your affectionate brother, 
« GEMINUS.” 


To this letter Gemellus returned an 1 anſwer 

as follows. 

8 « DRAR BROTHER, | 

I am ſorry to find you fill bear ka 
« boyiſh quarrel ſo long paſt; be aſſured I have 
« entirely forgiven your behaviour to me, but I 
« cannot recollect any thing in mine to you, 
00 -which I ought to aſs your pardon for : What- 
« ever conſequences may befal me for not com- 
« pling with your condition, I ſhall remain 

« Your affeCtionate brother, 
* GEMELLUS,” 


, N. LXIIL. 
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Naturd tu illi pater es, conſiliis ego. 
(TERENT.) 


By nature you're his father; I by counſel. 
(CoLMan,) 


HIS letter fixed the fate of Gemellus : Re- 
1 ſentments are not eaſily diſlodged from 
narrow minds; Euphorion had not peketration 
to diſtinguiſh between the characters of his 
children; he ſaw no meanneſs in the fly inſidious 
manners of his homebred favourite, nor any 
ſparks of generous pride in the ſteady inflexibility 
of Gemellus ; he little knew the high principle 
of honour, which even the youngeſt ſpirits com- 
municate to each other in the habits and man- 
ners of a public ſchool. He bitterly inveighed 
againſt his neighbour the lawyer for perſuading 
him to ſuch a fatal ſyſtem of education, and 
whenever they met in company their converſa- 
tion was engroſſed with continual arguings and 
reproachings ; for neither party receded from his 
point, and Gemellus's advocate was as little 
diſpoſed to give him up, as his father was to ex- 
cuſe him. At laſt they came to a compromiſe, 
by which Euphorion agreed to charge his eſtate 
Vor, III. CS — with 
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with an annuity for the education and ſupport of 


| Gemellus, which annuity during his nonage was 
to be received and adminiſtered by the faid 


lawyer, and Geminus left heir of the whole for- 
tune, this moderate encumbrance excepted. 
The difinterefted and proſcribed offender was 
now turned over to the care of the lawyer, who 
regularly defrayed his ſchool expences, and ne- 
ver failed to viſit him at thoſe periods, when 
country practitioners uſually reſort to town, 
The boy, apprized of his ſituation, took no fur- 
ther pains to aſſuage his father's reſentment, but 


full of reſources within himſelf, and poſſeſſed of 


an active and aſpiring genius, preſſed forward in 
his buſineſs, and ſoon found himſelf at the head 


of the ſchool, with the reputation of being the 


beſt ſcholar in it. 

He had formed a cloſe friendſhip, cats 
to the cuſtom of great ſchools, with a boy of his 
own age, the fon of a nobleman of high diſtinc- 
tion, in whoſe family Gemellus was a great fa- 
vourite, and where he never failed to paſs his 
holidays, when the ſchool adjourned. His good 
friend and guardian the lawyer ſaw the advan- 
tages of this early connection in their proper 
light, and readily conſented to admit his ward of 
the ſame college in the univerſity, when Gemel- 
lus and his friend had compleated their ſchool 
education. 
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education. Here the attachment of theſe young 
men became more and more ſolid, as they ad- 
vanced nearer to manhood, and after a courſe of 
academical ſtudies, in which Gemellus ſtill im- 
proved the reputation he brought from Weſt- 
minſter, it was propoſed that he ſhould accom- 
pany his friend upon his travels, and a proper 
governor was engaged for that ſervice. This 
propoſal rather ſtaggered Gemellus's guardian 
on the ſcore of expence, and he now found it 
neceſſary for the firſt time to open himſelf to 
Euphorion. With this intent he called upon 
him one morning, and taking him aſide, told 
him, he was come to confer with him on the 
ſubject of Gemellus “ I am ſorry for it,” inter- 
poſed Euphorion. Hold, Sir,” anſwered the 
lawyer, “ interrupt me not, if you pleaſe ; tho 
“ Gemellus is my ward, he is your ſon; and if 
« you have the natural feelings of a father, you 
ce will be proud to acknowledge your right in 
him as ſuch,” ——As he was ſpeaking theſe 
words, an awkward ſervant burſt into the room, 
and ſtaring with fright and confuſion, told his 
maſter-there was a great lord in a fine equipage 
had actually driven up to the hall door, and was 
aſking to ſpeak with him. Euphorion's ſurprize 
was now little leſs than his ſervant's and not 


being in the habit of receiving viſits from people 
C2 of 
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of diſtinction, he eagerly demanded of the lawyer 

who this viſitor could poſſibly be, and caſting an 
eye of embarraſſment upon his gouty foot“ [ 
© am not fit to be ſeen,” ſaid he, © and cannot 
cc tell how to eſcape; for heaven's fake ! go and 


Ft x 4 « ſee who this viſitor is, and keep him from the 
. | cc ſight of me, if it be poſhble.” 
4 Euphorion had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when 
4 the door was thrown open, and the noble ſtran- 
ö # ger, who was no leſs a perſon than the father of 
| 45 * Gemellus's friend, made his approach, and hav- 
1 BE: ing introduced himſelf to Euphorion, and apolo- 
+ 4 gized for the abruptneſs of his viſit, proceeded 
* ; : to explain the occaſion of it in the following 
1%} words: —« I wait upon you, Sir, with a requeſt, 
4 « in which I flatter myſelf I ſhall be ſeconded 
1/3 = by this worthy gentleman here preſent: You 
| | cc have the honour to be father to one of the 
wary c moſt amiable and accompliſhed young men I 
4-1 « ever knew; it may not become me to ſpeak ſo 
15 c warmly of my own ſon as perhaps I might 
9 ac with truth, but J flatter myſelf it will be ſome 
| #4 FE, & recommendation of him to your good opinion, 
4 17 when I tell you that he is the friend and inti- 
JH &« mate of your Gemellus : They have now gone 
| 14 © through ſchool and college together, and ac- 
40 < cording to my notions of the world ſuch early 
10 | 60 connections, when they are well choſen, are 


10 « amongl{t 
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« amongſt the chief adyantages of a public edu- 
« cation; but as I now purpoſe to ſend my fon 
« upon his travels, and in ſuch a manner as I 
« flatter myſelf will be for his benefit and im- 
« provement, I hope you will pardon this intru- 
« ſion, when I inform you that the object of it 
« js to ſolicit your conſent that Gemellus may 

« accompany him.“ 
Euphorion's countenance, whilſt this 3 
was addreſſed to him, underwent a variety of 
changes; ſurprize at hearing ſuch an unexpected 
character of his ſon was ſtrongly expreſt; a 
gleam of joy ſeemed to break out, but was ſoon 
diſpelled by ſhame and vexation at the reflection 
of having abandoned him; he attempted to ſpeak, 
but confuſion choaked him; he caſt a look of 
embarraſſment upon the lawyer, but the joy and 
triumph, which his features exhibited, appeared 
to him like inſult, and he turned his eyes on the 
ground in ſilence and deſpair, No one emotion 
had eſcaped the obſeryation: of Gemellus's. pa- 
tron, who, turning to the lawyer, ſaid he believed 
he need not affect to be ignorant of Gemellus's - 
ſituation, and then addreſſing himſelf again to 
Euphorion—<1 can readily underſtand,“ ſaid he, 
“that ſuch a propoſal as I have now opened to 
* you, however advantageous it might promiſe 
$6 0 be to your ſon, would not correſpond with 
| C 3 cc your 
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* your ideas in point of expence, nor come 
& within the compaſs of that limited proviſion, 
« which you have thought fit to appoint for him : 
ce This is a matter, of which I have no preten- 
cc ſions to ſpeak ; you have diſpoſed of your for- 
« tune between your ſons in the proportions you 
cc thought fit, and it muſt be owned a youth, 


cc who has had a domeſtic education, ſtands the 


cc moſt_in need of a father's help, from the little 
& chance there is of his being able to take care 


cc of himſelf: Gemellus has talents that muſt 


& ſecure his fortune, and if my ſervices can 
te affift him, they | ſhall never be wanting; 
« in the mean time it is very little for me 
© to ſay that my purſe will furniſh their joint 
& occaſions, whilſt they are on their travels, and 
« Gemellus's little fund, which is in. honeſt 
« and omg; hands, will accumulate in 1 
4 interim,” 

The length of this ſpeech would have ab 
Euphorion time to recollect himſelf, if the matter 


of it had not preſented ſome unpleaſant truths to 


his reflection, which incapacitated him from 
making a deliberate reply; he made a ſhift how- 
ever to hammer out ſome broken ſentences, and 
with as good a grace as he could, attempted to 
palliate his negle& of Gemellus by pleading his 
infirm ſtate of health, and retirement from the 

4 | world 
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world —he had put him into the hands of his 
friend, who was preſent, and as he beſt knew 
what anſwer to give to the propoſal in queſtion, 
he referred his lordſhip to him and would abide by 
his deciſion - he was glad to hear fo favourable 
an account of him—it was far beyond his expec- 
tations ; he hoped his lordſhip's partiality would 
not be deceived in him, and he was thankful for 
the kind expreſſions he had thrown out of his 
future good offices and protection.— The noble 
viſitor now deſired leave to introduce his ſon, 
who was waiting in the coach, and hoped Ge- 
mellus might be allowed fo pay his duty at the 
ſame time. This was a ſurprize upon Eupho- 
rion, which he could not parry, and the young 
friends were immmediately uſhered in by the 
exulting lawyer. Gemellus commanded himſelf 
with great addreſs; but the father's look, when 
he firſt diſcovered an elegant and manly youth 
in the bloom of health and comelineſs, with an 
open countenance, where genius, courage and 
philanthropy were characterized, is not to be de- 
ſcribed : It was a mixt expreſſion of ſhame, con- 
viction and repentance; gature had her ſhare in 
it; parental love ſeemed to catch a glance, as it 
were, by ſtealth; he was ſilent, and his lips qui- 
vered with the ſuppreſt emotions of his heart. 
Gemellus approached and made an humble 
C4 obeiſance 
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obeiſance; Euphorion ſtretched forth his hand; 
he ſeized it between his, and reverently preſſed it 
to his lips. Their meeting was not interrupt- 
ed by a word, and the ſilence was only broken 
by my lord, who told Gemellus in a low voice, 
that his father had conſented to his requeſt, and 
he had no longer cauſe to apprehend a ſeparation 
from his friend: The honeſt lawyer now could 
no longer repreſs his ecſtacy, but running to 
Gemellus, who met his embrace with open 


arms, ſhowered a flood of tears upon his neck, 


and received the tribute of gratitude and affec- 


tion in return upon his own. 


When their ſpirits were a little W 


- Gemellus requeſted to ſee his brother; a ſum- 


mens was accordingly iflued, and Geminus made 
his entrance. The contraft which this meeting 
exhibited, ſpoke in ſtronger terms than language 


can ſupply, the decided preference of a public 


and liberal ſyſtem of education, to the narrow 
maxims of private and domeſtic tuition, On 


- Gemellus's part all was candour, openneſs and 


cordiality ; he hoped all childiſh differences were 
forgiven ; for his ſhare, if he called them to re- 
membrance, it was only to regret, that he had 
been ſo long ſeparated from a brother, who was 
naturally ſo dear to him; for the remainder of 


their lives he perſuaded himſelf they ſhould bg 


twins 
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twins in affection, as well as in birth. On the 
ſide of Geminus there was ſome acting, and 
ſome nature; but both were ſpecimens of the 
worſt ſort; hypocriſy played his part but awk- 
wardly, and nature gave a forry ſample of her 
performances. 

A few words will ſuffice to wind up their 
hiſtories, ſo far at leaſt as they need be explain- 


ed: Euphorion died ſoon after this interview; 


Geminus inherited his fortune, and upon. his 
very firſt coming to London was cajoled into a 
diſgraceful marriage with a caſt-off miſtreſs, 
whom he became acquainted with ; duped by a 
profligate and plundered by ſharpers, he made a 
miſerable waſte both of money and reputation, 
and in the event became a penſioner of his bro- 
ther. Gemellus with great natural talents, im- 
proved by education and experience, with an 
excellent nature and a laudable ambition, ſe- 
conded by a very powerful connection, ſoon roſe 
to a diſtinguiſhed ſituation in the ſtate, where 
he yet continues to act a conſpicuous part, to the 
honour of his country, and with no leſs reputa- 
tion to himſelf, 
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N* LXIV. 


Tanten religio potuit Kader ee 
(LuczeTivs,) 


8 uch cruelties religion could perſuade. 
_ (CREECH. i.) 


REMEMBER to have read an account 

in a foreign Gazette of a dreadful fire, which 
broke out ſo ſuddenly in a houſe, where a great 
many people were aſſembled, that five hundred 
perſons periſhed miſerably in the flames: The 
compiler of this account ſubjoins at the foot of 
the above melancholy article, that it is with ſa- 
tisfaction he can aſſure his readers, all the above 
perſons were Fetus. 

Theſe poor people ſeem the butt, at which all 
ſects and perſuaſions level their contempt: They 
are ſojourners and aliens in every kingdom on 
earth, and yet few have the hoſpitality to give 
them a welcome. I do not know any good rea- 
fon why theſe unhappy wanderers are ſo treated, 
for they do not intrude upon the labourer or 
manufacturer; they do not burthen the ſtate with 
their poor, and here at leaſt they neither till the 
earth, nor work at any craft, but content them- 

| ſelves 
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ſelves in general to hawk about a few refuſe ma- 
nufactures, and buy up a few caſt-off clothes, 
which no man methinks would envy them the 
monopoly of. | 
It is to the honour of our nation, chad we 
tolerate them in the exerciſe. of their religion, 
for which the Inquiſition would tie them to a 
ſtake and commit them to the flames. In ſome 
parts of the world the burning of a few makes a 
feſtival for all good Chriſtians ; it brings rain 
and plenty in ſeaſors of drought and famine ; it 
makes atonement for the fins of the people, and 


- mitigates the wrath of an avenging Providence. 


Wherever they are obliged to conceal their re- 


ligion, they generally overact their hypocriſy, 


and crowd their houſes with ſaints and virgins, 
whilſt crucifixes, charms and relicks are hung 
in numbers round their necks. The fon of 
Jewiſh parents is brought-up in the moſt rigid 
exerciſes of mortification and penance, and when 


the deſtined moment is in near approach, when 


the parent muſt impart the dreadful ſectet of his 
faith, every contrivance is put in practice to 
diſguſt and weary him with the laborious func- 
tions of their oſtenſible religion: When this 
preparatory rigour is perceived to take effect, 
and the age of the ſon is ripe for the occaſion, 
the father takes him into the inmoſt chamber of 

9 his 
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his houſe, faſtens all the doors, ſurveys every 
avenue with the moſt myſterious attention, and 
drawing his ſword with great ſolemnity, throws 
himſelf on his knees at his feet, and laying open 
his breaſt, invites him to thruſt the point to his 
heart—PFor know, my fon; he cries, I am a Few, 
ac all my fathers were: Kill me therefore on the 
ſpat, or conform to the religion of your anceſtors, 
for you are damned as d catholic, if, knowing 
what you know, you neglett to betray me] This, 
as I have reaſon to believe, is no feigned anec- 
dote, but a true account of thoſe ſecret mea- 
ſures, which many Jewiſh families to this hour 
purſue for continuing the practice of their re- 
kgion and ſecuring themielves from diſcovery, 
where the conſequences would be ſo fatal, 
_ Having thus, by way of prelude, briefly in- 
formed my readers what theſe miſerable. people 
are ſuffering in ſome countries, where they are 
fecretly/ſettled, I ſhall now proceed to lay before 
them a letter, which I have lately received from 
one of that perſuaſion, complaining of certain in- 
dignities and vexations from the humours of our 
common people, which, although they are but 
trifles compared to what I have been deſcribing, 
are nevertheleſs unbecoming the character of ſo 
illuminated and benevolent a nation as we have 
the honour to belong to. | 
818. 
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S IR, 


IAM a man, who ſtick doſe to my buſt- 
neſs, and am married to a ſober induſtrious 


| ; | woman, whom I ſhould be glad now and then 


to treat with a play, which is the only public 
amuſement ſhe has ever expreſſed a wiſh to be 
indulged in; but I am really under ſuch diffi- 
culties, that I dare not carry her thither, and at 


«2 the ſame time do not like to diſcover my reaſons 
or it, as I ſhould be ſorry to give her a diſlike 
co the country ſhe is in. | 


You muſt know, Sir, I am a Jew, and pro- 
bably have that national caſt of countenance, 
which a people ſo ſeparate and unmixt may well 
be ſuppoſed to have: The confequence of this 
is, that I no ſooner enter a playhouſe, than I 


br. find all eyes turned upon me; if this were the 


worſt, I would ftrive to put as good a face upon 
it as I could; but this is ſure to be followed up 
with a thouſand ſcurrilities, which I ſhould bluſh 
to repeat, and which I cannot think of ſubject- 


ing my wife to hear. 


As I ſhould really take great pleaſure in a 
good play, if I might be permitted to ſit it out 
in peace, I have tried every part of the houſe, 
but the front boxes, where I obſerve ſuch a line 
of bullies in the back, that even if I were a 


5 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian I would not venture amongſt them; 
but I no ſooner put my head into an obſcure 
corner of the gallery, than ſome fellow or other 
roars out to his comrades—Smeks the Few ! 
Smoke the cunning little Iſaac !—Thraw him over, 
ſays another, hand over the ſmoutch ¶— Out with 
Shyloct, cries a third, out with the pound of man's 
fleſh—Buckles and buttons ] Spedtacles ! bawls out 
a fourth—and ſo on through the whole gallery, 
till I am forced to retire out of the theatre, 
amongſt hootings and hiſſings, with a ſhower of 
rotten apples and chewed oranges vollied at my 
head, when all the offence I have given is an 
humble offer to be a peaceable ſpectator, jointly 
with them, of the ſame common amuſement. 1 

I hope I ſhall not incur your diſpleaſure if I 
venture to ſay this is not very manly treatment 
in a great and generous people, which I always 
took the Engliſh to be ; I have lodged my pro- 
perty, which is not inconſiderable, in this coun- 
try, and having no abiding-place on this earth, 
which I could call my own, I have made Eng- 
land my choice, thinking it the ſafeſt aſylum 
that a wanderer and an alien could fly to ; I hope 
J have not been miſtaken in my opinion of it: 
It has frequently fallen in my way to ſhew ſome 
kindneſſes to your countrymen in foreign parts, 


and ſome are yet living, who, if they would I 
| ſpeak 
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ſpeak the truth, muſt confeſs that their beſt 
friend in life is a Jew: But of theſe things I 
ſcorn to boaſt ; however, Sir, I muſt own it gave 
me ſome pain the other night to find myſelf very 
roughly handled by a ſeafaring fellow, whom 1 
remembered well enough in a moſt piteous con- 
dition at Algiers, where I had the good will to 


E. | relieve him and ſet him at liberty with my own 


money: I hope he did not recolle&t me; I fay I 
hope not for the honour of human nature, but I 
am much afraid he did: This I am ſure would 


== be called ingratitude even in a heathen. 


I obſerve with much concern that your great 


1 WE writers of plays take delight in hanging us out 
do public ridicule and contempt on all occa- 
= ſions: If ever they are in ſearch of a rogue, an 
1 uſurer or a buffoon, they are ſure to make a Jew 
6 . ſerve the turn: I verily believe the odious cha- 

We racter of Shylock has brought little leſs perſecu- 


tion upon us poor ſcattered ſons of Abraham, 
than the Inquiſition itſelf, As I am intereſted 


b to know if this blood-thirſty villain really exiſt- 
ei in nature, and have no means to ſatisfy my 
= curioſity but your favour, I take the liberty hum- 


bly to requeſt that you will tell me how the caſe 
truly ſtands, and whether we muſt of neceſſity 
own this Shylock ; alſo I ſhould be glad to know 
of which tribe this fellow was, for if ſuch a 

| | monſter 
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manſter did exiſt, I have ſtrong ſuſpicion he will 
turn out a Samaritan. As I cannot doubt 'but a 
gentleman of your great learning knows all theſe 
things correctly, I ſhall wait your anſwer- with 
the moſt anxious impatience ; and pray be par- 
ticular as to the tribe of Judah, for if nothing 
leſs than half my fortune could ouſt him there, 
I would pay it down to be rid of ſuch a raſ- 
. | 
Your compliance with the above will be the 
greateſt obligation you can confer upon, Sir, 
Your moſt devoted 
humble ſervant, . 
ABRAHAM ABRAHAMS, 


P. S. I hope I ſhall not give offence by adding 
a poſtſcript, to ſay, that if you could perſuade 
one of the gentlemen or ladies, who write 
plays (with all of whom I conclude you have 
great intereſt) to give us poor Jews a kind 
lift in a new comedy, I am bold to promiſe 
we ſhould not prove ungrateful on a third 
night. : 


A. A. 


If I had really that intereſt with my ingenious 
contemporaries, which Mr. Abrahams gives me 
credit for, I would not heſitate to exert it in his 


ſervice ; but as I am afraid this is not the caſe, 
| I have 
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7 have taken the only method in my power of 
5 being uſeful to him, and have publiſhed his 
letter. 

& for Shylock, ho is ſo obnoxious to my 
orreſpondent, I wiſh I could prove him the fon 
of a Samaritan as clearly as Simon Magus; but 


* poſe is to prove him the ſon of a poet, and that 
vin endeavour to do in my very next paper, 
it this further ſatisfaction to Mr. Abrahams, 
at 1 do not deſpair of taking him down a ſtep 
nis pedigree, which for a poetical one is, as it 
| 1 ow ſtands, of the very firſt e in the King- 
em. 

= 4« for the ſs fun of {making a if. 
which ſo prevails amongſt us, I am perſuaded 
at my countrymen are much too generous and 
We 00d-natured to ſport with the feelings of a ſel- 
gow-creature, if they were once fairly convinced 
bat a Jew is their fellow- creature, and really 
ess fellow- feelings with their own: Satisfy them 
s chis point, and their humanity will do the 
ea: I will therefore hope that nothing more is 
anting in behalf of my correſpondent, (who 
w 4 ems a very worthy man) than to put the fol- 
oving ſhort queſtions to his perſecutors—Hath | 
27 4 Je eyes? hath not a Few hands, organs, 
limenſions, ſenſes, affe&J1ons, paſſions ? Fed with 
Vor. III. D the 


S 
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the ſame food, hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubjeds 
to the ſame diſeaſes, healed by the ſame meant 
warmed and cooled by the ſame ſummer and win. 
ter, as a Chriſtian is? If you prick them, do they 
mot bleed? If you tickle them, do they not laugh?! 
If you poiſon them, do they net dic ?—The man, 
who can give a ſerious anſwer to theſe queſtions, 
and yet perſiſt in perſecuting an unoffending Wl 
being, becauſe he is a Jew, whatever country he 
may claim, or whatever religion he may profeſs, 
has the ſoul of an inquiſitor, and is fit for no- 
thing elſe but to feed the fires of an Auto dd 
Fe. | : | 
When I turn my thoughts to the paſt and 
preſent ſituation of this peculiar people, I do not 5 
ſee how any Chriſtian nation according to the 
ſpirit of their religion can refuſe admiſſion to 
the Jews, who, in completion of thoſe very pro- 
phecies, on which Chriſtianity reſts, are to be 
ſcattered and diſſeminated amongft all people 
and nations over the face of the earth. It ſeems 
therefore a thing as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
of thoſe prophecies for any one nation to attempt 


to expel them, as it would be to incorporate Wi 
them. | | 
The fin and obduracy of their forefathers are 


amongſt the undoubted records of our goſpel, 
but I doubt if this can be a ſufficient reaſos, 


8 why 
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F | why we ſhould hold them in ſuch general odium 

* through ſo many ages, ſeeing how naturally the 
oon follows the faith of the father, and how much 
00 general a thing it is amongſt mankind to 
profeſs any particular form of religion, that de- 
volves upon them by inheritance, rather than by 
free election and conviction of reaſon founded 
upon examination. 

Let me put the caſe of a man born a Jew and 
ſettled in a kingdom, where the Inquiſition is in 
force; can he reconcile his natural feelings to a 
; TS converſion in favour of that church, which de- 

nounces everlaſting damnation againſt him, if 
| RE he does not betray the ſecrets of his parents, 


tand impeach them to the Inquiſition for the 
( : W concealed religion, which he knows they prac- 
i tie, though they do not profeſs, 


lf we as Chriſtians owe ſome reſpect to the 
= Jews as the people choſen by God to be the 
WE keepers of thoſe prophetic records, which an- 
nounce the coming of the Meffias, we owe it 
alſo to the truth of hiſtory to confeſs, that the 
hope indulged by them that his coming would 
WE bring temporal as well as ſpiritual ſalvation, was 
general to all the nation. Their antient ſages 
had united the military with the prophetic cha- 
rater ; ſome had headed their armies ; all had 

gone forth with them, and even their women 
D2 had 


of God ſhould deſcend upon earth in the pleni- 


a proving one) whether he would have them 


of working miracles; the band of God was with 


to their purpoſes, and therefore they denicd that 
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* 


had contributed to the downfal of their enemies 
and oppreſſors: They had been delivered from 
their Egyptian and 1 thraldom by the 
arm of God; the yoke of Rome laid no leſs 
heavy on their necks; and they regarded their 
ſormer deliverances as types and forerunners of 
the greater deliverance to come, when the Son 


tude of his power to rid them from their enemies 
and oppreſſors. 

In place of this glittering but deluſive viſion 
they beheld a meek and humble man, a teacher 
of peaceful doctrines, who went about preaching 5 
forgiveneſs of injuries and ſubmiſſion to autho- 4 
rities. They aſked him (and the queſtion was 


render tribute unto Cæſar: He told them in 
reply they ſhould render unto Cæſar the things 
that were Cæſar's, tribute to whom tribute was 54 
due : Mortifying reply ! extinguiſhing at once A 
their hopes and their ambition. Still there was 
ſomething about him that converted many and . 
ſtaggered all; never man ſpoke as he ſpoke, ne- 
ver man did what he did ; he had evident power 


him and. the operations of nature were under his 
controul : His power was great, but was not great 


it 
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it was derived from God; they charged him 
with being a magician, and caſting out devils by 
the aid of the prince of the devils: A likely i inter- 
| courſe between the repreſentatives of light, and 
of darkneſs ; a notable colluſion between heaven 
and hell; if Beelzebub was to be charged with 
conſpiring to caſt out Beelzebub, it was at leaſt 
incumbent on the abettors of the charge to 
prove that any being, endowed with ſuch power, 
| could be ſo devoid of intelligence. 

Conviction and rebuke only rendered them 
more furious and inveterate; deſpairing at length 
Jof employing his power againſt Rome, they re- 
| ſolved upon turning the power of Rome againſt 
him: They impeached him before Pilate the 


9 -__- 


1 


Roman procurator ; Pilate unwillingly at their 
urgent requiſition ſentenced him to ignominious 
execution; diſavowing i in the ſtrongeſt terms his 


ſhare in the act, and by the figurative exculpa- 
tion of waſhing his hands in public view, puri- 
fying, (as far as ſuch a ceremony could purify) 
his tribunal from fle guilt of ſpilling innocent 
blood. 6 

Can it be a wonder with us at this hour that 
the Jews ſhould , erſiſt! in avowing their unbelief 
in the Meſfias ?eIf they admit the evidences of 
the Chriſtian religion, do they not become their 
own accuſers ? And this, although it be no rea- 


D 3 2 
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ſon why a man ſhould ſhut his eyes againſt the 
truth, will yet be a motive, allowing for the im- 
perfection of human nature, why he ſhould not 
ſeek for it. 


Ne LXV. 


SLIGHT LY hinted in my former paper 

that the Jew of Venice would not turn out 
to be the proper offspring of Shakeſpear, and as 
the reſearches of his commentators have ſettled 
this point ſo clearly againſt the legitimacy of 
Shylock, I may leave it with the reader's judg- 
ment to decide, whether he formed his drama 
immediately from the Pecorone of Fiorentina, 
borrowing the incident of the caſkets from Boc- 
cace ; or at ſecond hand, as ſome ſuppoſe, from 
an old ballad formed upon that ſtory. 

But I had a further object in the hint I then \ 
dropt, ſuggeſted to me by the peruſal of a very 
curious old novel written by Thomas Naſhe, and 
publiſhed in 1594, intitled The Unfortunate Tra- 
veller, or the Life of Facke M ilton. The hero 

Is deſcribed to be one of the court-pages belong- 
ing to Henry the Eighth, and is made to play a 
number of roguiſh pranks in the camp of that 
| monarch 
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monarch before Tournay. He travels to Mun- 
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ſter in Germany, where he falls in with John 
of Leyden the famous fanatic, and is preſent at 
his defeat by the Imperialiſts; here he meets 
Lord Henry Howard, Earl of Surry, and accom- 


| | panies him to Venice, paſſing through Witten- 
berg, where he has an interview with Luther 


and Carloſtadius; from thence he repairs to 
Rome, where he relates a ſeries of ſtrange ad- 
ventures, by which he is thrown into the hands 


of a Jew named Zadock, phyſician to Pope 


Clement VIII. and having forfeited his life to 


him by the law, the Jew gets the perſon of Jack 
Wilton in limbo with an intent to anatomize 


him, and whilſt he is dieting and bleeding him 


for that purpoſe, the Marchioneſs of Mantua, 


the Pope's miſtreſs, ſpies him out from her bal- 


cony, and being ſmitten with his appearance, 
| eontrives to get him out of Zadock's hands, by 
perſuading his holineſs to baniſh all the Jews 


from Rome and confiſcate their effects, upon a 
charge ſhe ſets up againſt them. 

With this intelligence Zadock is accoſted by 
a brother Jew called Zachary, « who comes 
“running to him in ſackcloth and aſhes, pre- 
« ſently after his goods were confiſcated, and 
* tells him how he is ſerved and what decree 


is coming out againſt them all.“ 


D 4 I have 
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I have made an extract of this interview be- 
tween 'Zadock and Zachary, which the reader 
will obſerve by the date was publiſhed before 
Shakeſpear wrote his Merchant of Venice, and 
as the critics ſeem agreed that he was converfant 
in other works of Nathe, it is highly probable 
that this hiſtory of Facke Wilton had alſo been in 
his hands: I do not mean to infer that Shake- 
ſpear took his character of Shylock from this of 
Naſhe's Zadock, for there is nothing that can 
warrant ſuch an inference; but I ſhall ſubmit the 
following dialogue as an extraordinary ſpecimen 
of ſtrong empaſſioned writing, which though it 
will not ſtand by Shakeſpear's ſcene between 
Shylock and Tubal in dramatic terſeneſs, has 
nevertheleſs a force of expreſſion, that will bear 
a compatiſon with that or any other py in 


dur old dramatic writers. 


Zachary having made his report as ads the 
Ader thus proceeds to the introduction of his 
chief ſpeaker “ Deſcriptions ſtand by ! here is 
© to be expreſſed the fury of Lucifer, when he 
« was turned over heaven's bar for a wrangler : 
6 There is a toad-fiſh, which taken out of the 
« water ſwells more than one would think his 
« tkin could hold, and burſts in his face that 
« touches him; ſo ſwelled Zadock, and was 
* ready to burſt out of his ſkin, and ſhoot his 

« bawels 
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by cc bowels like chain - ſhot full in Zachary's face, 
por bringing him ſuch baleful tidings ; his eyes 


« glared and burned like brimſtone and aqua 
« vitæ ſet on fire in an egg-ſhell ; his very noſe 
_ < lichtcned glow-worms; his teeth cracked and 
T grated together like the joints of a high build- 
5 « ing rocking like a cradle, when as a tempeſt 
te takes her full-butt againſt her broadſide : He 
cc ſwore and curſt, and faid—  _ 

e Theſe be they that worſhip that Wa 
& God of Nazareth; here is the fruits of their 
ce hew- found goſpe); ſulphur. and gunpowder 


NF 15 cc carry them all quick to Gehennah I] would 


ſpend my foul willingly to have this triple- 


F, {4 ce headed Pope, with all his in- abſolyed whores, 


« and oil-greaſed prieſts, born like a black ſaint 
« on the devil's backes in proceſion to the pit | 


, . of perdition, Would I might fink preſently 
1 into the earth, ſo I might blow up this Rome, 
WW < this whore of Babylon into the/air with my 


breach lf I muſt be baniſhed, if theſe heathen . 
_ .-- dogs will needs rob me of my goods, I will 
= << poiſon their ſprings and conduit-heads, whence 


_ < they receive their water all about the city. 


Iwill *tice all the young children into my 
= < houſe, that I can get, and cutting their throats, 
barrel them up in powdering beef tubs, and fo 
« ſend them to victual the Pope's gallies. Ere 

5 0 * 
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« the officers come to extend, I will beſtow an 
« hundred pounds on a dole of bread, which I 
« will cauſe to be kneaded with ſcorpion's oil, 
« that may kill more than the plague. I will 
« hire them that make their wafers, or ſacra- 
« mentary Gods, to mix them after the ſame 
“ fort, ſo in the zeal of their ſuperſtitious re- 
« ligion ſhall they languiſh and drop like car- 
« rion.. If there be ever a blaſphemous con- 
« jurer, that can call the winds from their bra- 
« zen caves, and make the clouds travel before 
« their time, I will give him the other hundred 
« pounds to diſturb the heavens a whole week 
< together with thunder and lightning, if it be 
« for nothing but to ſower all the wines in 
Rome, and turn them to vinegar : As long as 
they have either oil or wine, this plague feeds 
« but pinchingly upon them.” 

« Zadock, Zadock,” ſaid Zachary, cutting 
« him off, © thou threateneſt the air, whilſt we 
« periſh here on earth : Ir is the counteſs Juli- 


, ana, the Marquis of Mantua's wife, and no 


« other, that hath complotted our confuſion ; 

« aſk not how, but inſiſt on my words, and aſſiſt 
« jn revenge.” 

« As how, as how?” faid Zadock, ſhrugging 

« and ſhrubbing ; More happy than the patri- 

« archs were I, if cruſht to death with the 

| « preateſt 
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« greateſt torments Rome's tyrants have tried, 
cc there might be quinteſſenced out of me one 
« quart of precious poiſon. I have a leg with 
cc an iſſue, ſhall I cut it off, and from this fount 
= << of corruption extract a venom worſe than any 
( ſerpent's? If thou wilt, I will go to a houſe 
. « that is infected, where catching the plague, 
and having got a running ſore upon me, I 
= < will come and deliver her a ſupplication, and 
WE < breathe upon her, when I am perfected with 
3 4 more putrefaction.“ 
+38 Zadock in concluſion is taken up and exe- 
* cuted, and the deſcription of his tortures is ter- 
| % rible in the extreme; every circumſtance at- 
WE tending them is minutely delineated in colours 
full as ſtrong as the above. 
| I perſuade myſelf the reader will not be diſ- 
RE pleaſed, if I lay before him one extract more, in 
+ W which he ridicules the affected dreſs and manners 
of the travelled gentlemen of his day: If we 
W contemplate it as a painting of two hundred 
years ſtanding, I think it muſt be allowed to be 
WE very curious ſketch, 
12 « What is there in France to be learned 
« more than in England, but falſehood in friend- 
« ſhip, perfect ſlovenry and to love no man, but 
« for my pleaſure ? I have known ſome that have 
continued there by the ſpace of half a dozen 
- « years, 


#4 
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« years, and when they come home, they have 


cc 
«c 
tc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
c 


cc 


cc 


; 6 


hid a little weeriſh lean face under a broad 
French hat, kept a terrible coil with the duſt 


in the ſtreet in their long cloaks of grey paper, 
and ſpoken Engliſh ſtrangely. Nought elſe 
have they profited by their travel, but to 
diſtinguiſh the true Bourdeaux grape, and 
know a cup of neat Gaſcoigne wine "from 
wine of Orleans; yea and peradventure this 
alſo, to eſteem of the px as a pimple, to 
wear a velvet patch on their face, and walk 
melancholy with their arms folded. 

« From Spain what bringeth our traveller ? 


A ſcull-crowned hat of the faſhion of an old 


deep porringer; a diminutive alderman's ruff 


with ſhort ſtrings, like the droppings of a 


man's noſe; a cloſe-bellied doublet coming 


down with a peake behind as far as the crup- 


per, and cut off before by the breaſt- bone like 
2 partlet or neckercher; a wide pair of gaſ- 
coynes, which ungathered would make a cou- 


ple of women's riding-kirtles ; huge hangers, | 


that have half a cow-hide in them; a rapier 
that is lingally deſcended from half a dozen 
dukes at the leaſt ; Let his cloak be as long 


* or as ſhort as you will; if long, it is faced 


with Turkey grogeran ravelled; if ſhort, it 


hath a cape like a calf's tongue, and is not ſo 
deep 


5 W cc 
« 
cc 
cc 
ce 
= 
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cc 
_ cc 
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deep in his whole length, nor ſo much cloth 
in it J will juſtify as only the ſtanding cape-of 
2 Dutchman's cloak. I have not yet touched 
all, for he hath in either ſhoe as much taffaty 
for his tyings, as would ſerve for an ancient; 
which ſerveth him (if you would have the 
myſtery of it) of the own accord for a ſhoe- 
rag. If you talk with him, he makes a diſh- 
cloth of his own country in compariſon of 
Spain; but if you urge him particularly where= 
in it exceeds, he can give no inſtance, but in 
Spain they have better bread than any we 
have; when (poor hungry flaves!)'they may 
crumble it into water well enough and make 


miſons with it, for they have not a good mor- 


ſe] of meat, except it be ſalt pilchers, to eat 
with it, all the year long; and, which is more, 
they are poor beggars, and lie in foul ſtraw 
every night. 
ce Italy, the paradiſe of the earth, and the epi- 
cure's heaven, how doth it form our youttg 
maſter? Tt makes him to kiſs his hand like an 
ape, cringe his neck like a ſtarvelifg, and: play 
at Hey-paſs-repafi-come-aleft, when he ſalutes u 
man : From thence he brings the art of athe- 
iſm, the art of epicurizing, the art of whoring, 
the art of poiſoning, the art of ſodomitry: 
The only probable good thing tliey have to 
keep 


_ early genius, which literary hiſtory records, I doubt 
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« keep us from utterly condemning it, is, that 
« jt maketh a man an excellent courtier, a curi- 
« ous carpet-knight ; which is by interpretation 
c a fine cloſe lecher, a glorious hypocrite : It is 
« now a privy note amongſt the better ſort of 
« men, when they would ſet a ſingular mark or 
« brand on a notorious villain, to ſay he hath 
« been in Italy.“ 

I hope I need not obſerve that theſe deſcrip- 
tions are not here quoted for the truth they 
contain, but for the curioſity of them. Thomas 
Naſhe was the bittereſt ſatiriſt and controver- 
ſialiſt of the age he lived in. 


N. LXVI. 


WAs ſome nights ago much entertained 

with an excellent repreſentation of Mr. 
Congreve's comedy of The Double Dealer. 
When I reflected upon the youth of the author 
and the merit of the play, I acknowledged the 
truth of what the late Dr. Samuel Johnſon ſays in 
his life of this poet, that amongſi all the efforts of 


whether any one can be produced that mare ſur- 


poſſe 


Ne 66, 
a> paſſes the common limits of nature than the plays 


of Congreve. 

The author of this comedy in his dedication 
informs us, that he deſigned the moral fir/t, and 
$g to that moral invented the fable ; and does not 
WE now that be has borrowed one hint of it any 
Li W where.—1 made the plot, ſays he, as ſtrong as 
* I could ; becauſe it was ſingle; and I made it 
fingle becauſe I would avoid confuſion, and was 
_ 7/olved to preſerve the three unities of the drama. 
«a it is impoſſible not to give full credit to this 
> 7 aſſertion, I muſt conſider the reſemblance which 
mn oh many circumſtances in The Double Dealer bear 
7 to thoſe in a comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
= intitled Cupid's Revenge, as a caſual coinci- 
2 dence; and I think the learned biographer 
1 above quoted had good reaſon to pronounce 
of Congreve, that he is an original writer, wha 

borrowed neither the models of his Li, nor the 
manner of his dialogue. 

Mellafont, the nephew and heir of Lord 
Touchwood, being engaged to Cynthia, daugh- 
ter of Sir Paul Pliant, the traverſing this match 
forms the object of the plot, on which this co- 
medy of The Double Dealer is conſtructed ; the 
intrigue conſiſts in the various artifices employed 
by Lady Touchwood and her agents for that 
purpoſe, 
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That 
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That the object is (as the author himſelf 
ſtates it to be) ſingly this, will appear upon con- 
ſidering, that although the ruin of Mellafont's 
fortune is for a time effected by theſe contri- 
vances, that are employed for traverſing his 
marriage, yet it is rather a meaſure of neceſſity 
and ſelf-defence in Lady Touchwood, than of 
original deſign; it ſprings from the artifice of 

incident, and belongs more properly to the in- 
trigue, than to the object of the plot. 

The making or obſtructing marriages is the 
common hinge, on which moſt comic fables are 
contrived to turn, but in this match of Mella- ; 
font's, which the author has taken for the A 5 

ground- work of his plot, I muſt obſerve that it 
would have been better to have given more in- i 
tereſt to an event, which he has made the main | 
object of the play: He has taken little pains to 
recommend the parties to his ſpectators, or to 
paint their mutual attachment with any warmth f 
of colouring. Who will feel any concern whe- MY 
ther Mellafont marries Cynthia or not, if they WY 
themſelves appear indifferent on the occaſion, 2 | 
and upon the eve of their nuptials converſe in 
the following ſtrain? 


Mel. 
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7 F Mel. You ſeem thoughtful Cynthia. 

—_ Cyn. 1 am thinking, tho marriage makes man and 
4 25 wife one fleſh, it leaves them ſtill two feols, and they 
oY — more conſpicuous by ſetting off one another. 
"oF . That's only when two fools mtet, and their 
8 . . are oppoſed. 

4/4 Cyn. Nay, I have known twe wits meet, and by the 
| * ” poſition of their wit, render themſelves as ridiculous 
5 7 * fools. Tis an odd game we are going to play at; 
8 bat think you of drawing flakes, and giving over in 
15 . Hime ? 

x 6 Mel. No, hang it, that's not endeavouring to Win, 
cauſe it is poſſible we may loſe—— Sc. Cc. 


18 


wa! 
= TY. 
1 

N. 


his ſcene, which proceeds throughout in the 
me ſtrain, ſeems to confirm Dr. Johnſon's re- 
ark, that Congreve formed a peculiar idea of 
1 Y Comic excellence, which he ſuppoſed to conſiſt in gay 
lp 85 emarks and unexpected anfcuers— that his ſcenes 
bibit not much of humour, imagery or paſſin ; 
d i "ms perſonages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; 
Wi very ſentence is to ward or ſtrite; the conteſt of 
marines is never intermitted; and his wit is a 
? . oeteor playing to and fro with alternate coruſ- 
| . ations. 

There is but one more interview between 
1 ynthia and Mellafont, which is the opening of 
0 he fourth act, and this is of ſo flat and inſipid a 
1 | Wort, as to be with reaſon omitted in repre- 
1 - Wentation : I think therefore it may be juſtly ob- 
Vol. III. „ ſerved, 


. * 
1 
2 


. 


* 


which artifices of ſo virulent and diabolical a na- 


Sir Paul Pliant, his lady and daughter, are natu- a 5 
rally brought thither, upon the day preceding ä 
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ſerved, that this match, for the prevention f 


ture are practiſed by Lady Touchwood and The 1 
Double Dealer, is not preſſed upon the feelings of 5 
the ſpectators in ſo intereſting a manner, as it 
ſhould-and might have been. 

Having remarked upon the object of the plot, Wl 
I ſhall next conſider the intrigue ; and for this "2B 


purpoſe we muſt methodically trace the condud 
of Lady Touchwood, who is the poet's chief . 
engine, and that of her under-agent Maikwell, 

The ſcene lies in Lord Touchwood's houſe, 6: : 


but whether in town or country does not appear. 


Cynthia's marriage, to adjuit the ſettlement: 6 
Lord and Lady Froth, Careleſs and Briſk, are TP 
viſiters on the occaſion ; Mellafont and Maſk- 

well are inmates : This diſpoſition is as happy WW 
as can be deviſed. The incident related by NY 
Mellafont to Careleſs, of the attempt upon him 1 
made by Lady Touchwood, artfully prepares us 8 | 
to expect every thing that revenge and paſſion 
can ſuggeſt for fruſtrating his happineſs ; and it 10 | 
is judicious to repreſent Mellafont incredulous a | 
to the criminality of Maſkwell's intercourſe with 
Lady Touchwood ; for if he had believed it upon 
Careleſs's ſuggeſtion, it would have made hö 


blindneſs ; * 
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2 blindneſs to the character of Maſkwell not only 
ex, (which in fact it is) but unnatural and 
ven guilty. 

= Maſkwell in the firſt act makes general pro- 
Wiles to Lady Touchwood that he will defeat 
ellafont's match Y hall poſſeſs and ruin 
9 Dim too. — The lady preſſes him to explain par- 
13 iculars ; he opens no other reſource but that of 
25 Poſſeſſing Lady Pliant with an idea that Mellafont 
ond of her She mu? be thoroughly perſuaded 
1 bat Mellafont loves her.— So ſhallow a contri- 
nce as this cannot eſcape the lady's penetra- 
"RN jon, and ſhe naturally anſwers I don't be what 
ou can propoſe from ſo trifling a deſign ; for her 
Wr/? converſing with Mellafont will convince her 
the contrary. In fact, the author's good ſenſe 
vas well aware how weak this expedient is, 
9 and it ſeems applied to no other purpoſe 
J BY than as an incident to help on the under- 
1 4 "Ix nn by bringing forward the comic effect of 

Lady Pliant's character, and that of Sir Paul: 

BH aſcwell himſelf is ſo fairly gravelled by the 
{ Wobſervation, that he confeſſes he dies not depend 
oh 3 upon it; but he obſerves that it will prepare ſome- 
ing elſe, and gain him leiſure to lay a ſtronger 


hr; VI gain a little time, ſays he, I ſhall not 
want contrivance, 


* 
% 


E 2 In 
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In the ſecond act this deſign upon Lady Pliant 
is played off, and Maſkwell in an interview with 
Mellafont avows the plot, and fays—to tell you 
the truth, I encouraged it for your diverſion. He 
proceeds to ſay, that in order to gain the confi- 
dence of Lady Touchwood, he had pretended te 
have been long ſecretly in love with Cynthia ; that 
thereby he had drawn forth the ſecrets of her heart, 
and that if he accompliſh'd her deſigns, ſhe had en- 
gaged to put Cynthia with all ber fortune into his | 5 
per : He then diſcloſes by ſoliloquy that his 
motive for double dealing was founded in his .H 
paſſion for Cynthia, and obſerves that the name f 
rival cuts all ties aſunder and is a general acquit- ; 
tance. This proceeding is in nature and is good Wl 
comedy. | 

The third act opens with a ſcene between Lord 
and Lady Touchwood, which is admirably,con- 
ceived and executed with great ſpirit; I queſtion if 
there is any thing of the author ſuperior to this 
dialogue. The deſign of alarming tie jealouſy and 
reſentment of Lord Touchwood now appears ta 
have originated with the lady; although Maſkwell a 
was privy to it, and ready for a cue to come in and +4 
confirm all, had there been accaſion ; he propoſes to 
her to ſay that he was privy to 1cllafont*s deſign, 
but that he uſed his utmgſt endeavours to diſſuade 
him from it; and on the credit, he thinks to 
| | eſtabliſh 
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5 1 by this proof of his honour and honeſty, 
e grounds another plot, which he keeps as his 
Itimate and moſt ſecret reſource, that , cheating 
ber [Lady Touchwood] as well as the ret. He 
Wow reveals to Mellafont a criminal affignation 
5) 1 ith Lady Touchwood in her chamber at eight, a 
7 d propoſes to him to come and ſurprize them 
5 1 Woocther, and then, ſays he, it will be hard if you 
auot bring her to any conditions. 
= This appears to me to be a very dangerous 
by ; Xperiment, ' and ſcarce within the bounds of 
. ature and probability. If Maſkwell, under co- 
1 er of the propoſal, had in view nothing more 
an the introduction of Mellafont into Lady 
i th 4 ouchwood's bedchamber, there to put them 
4 ; together, and then to bring Lord Touchwood 
A 15 ſecretly upon them in the moment of their inter- 
LES Wview, his contrivance could not have been better 
: . 1 aid for the purpoſe of confirming the impreſſion, 
7 5 Wwhich that lord had received againſt his nephew; 
i. which Maſkwell had nothing more to do than 
to appriſe the lady of his deſign, and ſhe of 
courſe could have managed the interview to the 
WE purpoſes of the plot, and effectually have com- 
pleated the ruin of Mellafont : This, it ſhould 
ſeem, would have anſwered his object compleatly, 
for he would have riſen upon the ruin of Mella- 
font, poſſeſſed himfelf of Lord Touchwood's 
"£3 favour, 
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favour, bound Lady Touchwood to concealment 
of his villainy, and been as able to lay his train 
for the poſſeſſion of Cynthia, as by any other 
mode he could. chuſe .for obtaining her ; but if 
he put it to the iſſue of a ſurprize upon Lady 
Touchwood, when ſhe was not prepared for the 
management of that ſurprize, what was he to 
expect from the introduction of Lord Touch- Wi 
wood, but diſcovery and defeat? Was it not 
natural to ſuppoſe Mellafont would ſeize the 
opportunity of reproaching her with her crimi- 
nality with Maſkwell ? It was for that very pur- 
poſe he brings him thither ; he tells him it will 
be hard if be cannot then bring her to any condi- | 
tions ;—and if this was to paſs under the terror 
of his reproaches, how could Maſkwell ſet Lord 
Touchwood upon liftening to their converſation 
and not apprehend for a conſequence apparently 
ſo unavoidable? He puts every thing to riſque 
by propoſing to Mellafont to conceal himſelf in 
Lady Touchwood's bedchamber, whilſt ſhe is in 
the cloſet ; he then meets Lord Touchwood, ap- 
points him to come to the lobby by the bed- 
chamber in a quarter of an hour's time; he 
keeps his aſſignation with the lady, Mellafont 
ſtarts from his hiding-place, and Maſkwell 
eſcapes, but ſoon returns, ſecretly introducing 
Lord Touchwood to liſten to the dialogue be- 

| | tween 
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tween his lady and nephew: She accidentally 
| 8 Niſcovers him without his being ſeen by Mella- 
ont, and turns that accidental diſcovery againſt 
ellafont. What a combination of improbabili- 
= lies is here fortuitouſly thrown together to pro- 
cee this lucky incident! Could Maſkwell rea- 
ff e, preſume upon a chance ſo beyond ex- 
war Cation ? Every thing is made to turn upon the 
Wprecarious point of a minute: If Lord Touch- 
wood, who was appointed for a quarter of an 
45 our, had anticipated that appointment, if Lady 
I 1 Touchwood had been leſs, punctual to her aſ- 
7 1 1 ignation, if Mellafont had happened to have 
| 2 opt one word in his uncle's hearing, charging 
er with his. diſcovery, as had been agreed, or if 
8 77 either ſhe had happened not to have ſeen Lord 
10 3 __—_—__—_ or Mellafont had ſeen him; in 
Whhort, if any one thing had turned up, which 
ought to have come to paſs, or otherwiſe than 
WT it. was made to come to. paſs by the greateſt 
Violence to probability, Maſkwell was inevitably 
undone: It muſt be owned he laid a train for 
his own deſtruction, but ſtage incident reſcued 
him; and this, with the lady's adroitneſs, effaces 
7 the improbability, when it paſſes in repreſenta- 
tion, and keeps nature out of ſight. Had Mel-, 
WF foot told the plain ſtory to his uncle, after Lady 
| 5 £ Touchwood had ſo unexpectedly turned it, 


4 
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againſt him, it would at leaſt have put the plot 
to riſque, and of this the author ſeems ſo con- 
ſcious, that he does not ſuffer him to attempt a 


ſingle word in his defence; to ſave his YOu he 


is compelled to ſacrifice his hero. 
It is not ſufficient to fay that a poet has his 


characters in his power, and can faſhion inci- 
dents according to his own diſcretion ; he muſt 
do no violence to nature and probability for the 


purpoſes of his plot. 

Maſkwell having in this manner eſcaped with 
ſucceſs, begins next to put in execution his plot 
for obtaining Cynthia, and this conſtitutes” the 


intrigue and cataſtrophe of the fifth act: His 
plan is as follows—Having imparted to Lord 


Touchwood his love for Cynthia by the vehicle 
of a ſoliloquy, which is to be overheard by his 


lordſhip, he propoſes to himſelf to carry off Cyn- 
thia to St. Albans with the chaplain in- the 


coach, there to be married ; this ſhe is to'be 
trepanned into by perſuading her that the chap- 
lain is Mellafont, and Mellafont is brought to 
co-operate, by a promiſe that he ſhall elope with 


Cynthia under that diſguiſe, and that the chap- 


lain ſhall be made to follow on the day after and 
then marry him to Cynthia ; with this view Mel- 


lafont is appointed to meet Maſkwell in one 


chamber, and Cynthia in another ; the real chap- 


= _ pa lain - 
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2A lain is to be paſſed upon the lady for Mellafont, 
and Melafont is to be left in the lurch; this 
WE Dot upon Cynthia Maſkwell confides to Lord 
Touchwood, telling him there is no other way 
to poſſeſs himſelf of her but by ſurprize. | 
Though the author undoubtedly meant his 
W villain ould in the end outwit himſelf, yet he 
did not mean him to attempt impoſſibilities, and 
Ws the abſurdities of this contrivance are ſo many, 
chat I know not which to mention firſt. How 
= was Maſkwell to poſſeſs himſelf of Cynthia by 
this ſcheme ? By what force or fraud is he to ac- 
WW compliſh the object of marrying her? We muſt 
WE conclude he was not quite ſo deſperate as to 


W facrifice all his hopes from Lord Touchwood by 
many violence upon her perſon ; there is nothing 
in his character to warrant the conjecture. It 
is no leſs unaccountable how Mellafont could be 
. caught by this project, and induced to equip 
himſelf in the chaplain's gown to run off with a 
lady, who had pledged herſelf to him never to 
matry any other man: There was no want of 
conſent on her part; a reconciliation with Lord 
Touchwood was the only object he had to look 
to, and how was that to be effected by this 
elopement with Cynthia? 
The jealouſy of Lady Touchwood was another 
roek on which Maſkwell was ſure to ſplit: It 
5 would 
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would have been natural for him. to haye pro- 
vided againſt this danger by binding my lord to 
ſecrecy, and the lady's pride of family was a 
ready plea for that purpoſe ; when he was talking 
to himſelf for the purpoſe of being overheard by 
Lord Touchwood, he had nothing to do but to 
throw in this obſervation l the reſt to bar 
that point againſt diſcovery. | 

The reader will not ſuppoſe I would ſuggeſt 2 
plan of eperation for The Double Dealer to ſecure 
him againſt diſcovery; I am only for adding pro- 
bability and common precaution to his projects : 
I allow that it is in character for him to grow 
wanton with ſucceſs ; there is a moral in a villain 
outwitting himſelf; but the cataſtrophe would 
in my opinion have been far more brilliant, if 
his ſchemes had broke up with more force of 
contrivance; laid as they are, they melt away 
and diſſolve by their own weakneſs and incon- 
ſiſtency; Lord and Lady Touchwood, Careleſs 
and Cynthia, all join in the diſcovery; every one 
but Mellafont ſees through the plot, and he is 
blindneſs itſelf. 

Mr. Congreve, in his dedication above men- 

tioned, defends himſelf againſt the objection to 
ſoliloquies; but I conceive he is more open to 
criticiſm for the frequent uſe he makes of liſten- 


1083. 
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ing; Lord Touchwood three times has recourſe : 
WE to this expedient. 6 
3 Of the characters in this comedy Lady Touch- 
: wood, though of an unfayourable caſt, ſeems to 
3 have been the chief care of the poet, and is 
j well preſerved throughout; her elevation of tone, 
* nearly approaching to the tragic, affords a ſtrong 
WT rclicf to the lighter. ſketches of the epiſodical 
WE perſons, Sir Paul and Lady Pliant, Lord and 
5 | Lady Froth, who are highly entertaining, but 
much more looſe than the ſtage in its preſent 
= ſtate of reformation would endure: Nothing 
more can be ſaid of Careleſs and Briſk, than that- 
4 they are the young men of the theatre, at the 
time when they were in repreſentation. Of 
Maſkwell enough has been ſaid in theſe remarks, , 
nor need any thing be added to what has been 
already obſerved upon Mellafont and Cynthia. 
As for the moral of the play, which the author 
ſays he deſigned in the firſt place and then ap- 
plied the fable to it, it ſhould ſeem to have been 
his principal object in the formation of the co- 
medy, and yet it is not made to reach ſeveral 
characters of very libertine principles, who are 
left to reform themſelves at leiſure; and the plot, 
though ſubordinate to the moral, ſeems to have 
drawn hin off from executing his good inten- 
| tions 
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tions ſo compleatly as thoſe profeſſions way be 
underſtood to engage for. 


N' LXVII. 


Ulcera animi ſananda magis quam corporis. 
(Ex SENTENT.) 


Canft, thou not min i/ter to a mind diſeas d? 
(MacsBertH,) 


T ſeems as if moſt of the antient writers of 
hiſtory thought no events worth recording to 
poſterity. but accounts of battles and ſieges and 
the overthrow of empires; as if men were to be 
celebrated only in proportion to the devaſtation 
they had made of the human ſpecies. As my re- 
ſpect, on the contrary, is directed chiefly to thoſe 
peaceable characters, who have been the bene- 
factors of mankind, it is with pleaſure I diſco- 
vered an anecdote of an antient king of Egypt of 
this deſcription, named Ofymanduas : This good 
prince, amongſt other praiſe-worthy actions, has 
the credit of making the firſt public library in 
that learned nation, before books were collected 
at Athens by Piſiſtratus: Ofymanduas made no 
ſeruple 
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'S ſcruple to convert one of the chief temples to 


this generous uſe, and gave it in charge to the 
prieſts belonging to it to digeſt and arrange his 
collection; when this was done, he laid it open 
to the public, and by a very appoſite and ingeni- 


N ous device, which he cauſed to be inſcribed upon 


4 the front of the edifice, invited all his ſubjects to 
enter in and partake of his benefaction: He 
conſidered it as the duty of a good king to pro- 


= vide againſt the mental as well as bodily ail- 
255 ments of his people; it appeared to him that 
< 9 books were the beſt medicines for the mind of 
| 5 man, and conſequently that a collection of books, 
5 W ſuch as his library contained, might well be in- 


titled a magazine or warehouſe of medicines for 
the mind; with this idea he directed the follow- 
ing words to be engraved over the door of his li- 


brary in conſpicuous characters ug inrgeiov 
There is a beautiful ſimplicity in the thought, 
which ſeems to give an inſight into the bene- 
volent deſign of the donor; and as I hold it a 
more noble office to preſerve the mind in health, 
than to keep the body after death from cor- 
ruption, I cannot heſitate to give Oſymanduas 
more credit for this benefaction of a library, than 

if he had been founder of the pyramids. 
As the diſtempers of the mind may be figura- 
tively claſſed under the ſeveral characters of thoſe 
| maladies, 
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maladies, which are incidental to the body, fo 


the ſeveral deſcriptions of books may very well 


be ſorted into the various genera of medicines, 
which practice has applied to thoſe reſpective 
diſtempers. A library, thus pharmaceutically 
diſpoſed, would have the appearance of a dif- 
penſatory, and might be properly enough ſo 
called; and when I recollect how many of our 
eminent collectors of books have been of the 
medical faculty, I cannot but think it probable 
that thoſe great benefactors to literature, Rat- 
cliffe, Mead, Sloane, Hunter and others have 
| had this very idea of Ofpmanduas in their minds, 
when they founded their libraries. If therefore 
it ſhould be thought agrecable to the will of 
the donors, and a proper mark of reſpect to 
their memories, ſo to arrange their collections, 
now in the repoſitories of Oxford and the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, it will be neceſſary to find out a 
different ſet of titles, and inſtead of ſorting them 
as they now are into the compartments of The 
Hiſtorians; The Poets; The Divines, it will be 
, Tight to ſet up new inſcriptions in their places, 
and intitle them, The Alteratives ; the Stimula- 
tives; The Narcotics, 1 need not point out to 
the learned keepers of theſe libraries how to 
proceed in an arranzement, to which their own 
judgments are ſo fully competent; nothing 


more 
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more will be required of them, but to aſcer- 


tain the particular ſpecies of diſeaſe, which the 
mind of the patient is affected with, and ſend 
him forthwith to the proper claſs of authors for 
his cure. 6 
For inſtance; if the complaint ariſes from 
cold humours and a want of free perſpiration 
by a ſtoppage and conſtipation of the pores of 
the mind, by which the feelings are rendered 
inert, and deprived of that proper emanation 
and expanſion, which the health of- the ſoul re- 
quires; let ſuch a one be ſhut into the warm 
bath of the Sudorifics, which I need not explain 
to be the Satyri/ts, and they will ſoon open his 
pores and diſperſe all obſtructions, If the men- 
tal diſeaſe be of the inflammatory and feveriſh 
ſort, attended with fits and paroxyſms of anger, 
envy, revenge, and other atrabilious ſymptoms, 
which cannot be miſtaken, it will be proper to 
turn the patient into the cell of the Moraliſts, 
who will naturally be found under the title of 
The Coolers and Sedatives : On the contrary, 
where the complaint is of the lethargic nature, 
in which Irritation is neceſſary, the Controver- 
falifts will furniſh him a remedy : In ſhort, we 
need only ſay, that when the ſeveral authors are 
properly arranged, every caſe may find its cure. 
The comic writers will act as Carminatiues to 
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diſpel the vapours ; books of travels as Cathar- 
tics to procure a motion; memoirs and novels 
will operate as Provocatives, politics as Corro- 
froes, and panegyrics, as Emetics. Two com- 
partments ſhould be kept apart and ſpecially 
diſtinguiſhed, viz. the ſacred writings under 
the title of R2/foratives, and the works of the 
infidels under the denominations of deadly Poi- 
ſens : The former will be ſovereign in all gal- 
Joping confumptions of diſſipation, and the latter 
will be reſorted to by none but ſuicides and 
deſperadoes. 

J ſhould now diſmiſs the ſubject, but that I 
had forgotten to ſpeak of the E//ay:/?s, who from 
their miſcellaneous properties certainly come 
under the claſs of Compounds, and cannot there- 
fore be fo preciſely ſpecified; as they are ap- 
plicable to chronic diſeaſes rather than acute 
ones, they may very well ſtand in the liſt of 
Crrectes, which taken in a regular courſe and 
under proper regimen are found very efficacious 
in all cafes, where the conſtitution is impaired 
by exceſs and bad habits of living: They ſeem 
molt to reſemble thoſe medicinal ſprings, which 

are impregnated with a variety of properties, 
and, when critically analyzed, are found to con- 
tain falt, nitre, ſteel, ſulphur, chalk and other 
calcareous particles: When the more reſpect- 
able 
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able names of Bath, Spa, Pyrmont, Seltzer, 


2:4 others, are diſpoſed of, I am not without 


hopes theſe humbler eſſays, which my candid 


readers are now in the courſe of taking, may 


be found to have the wholeſome properties of 
Tunbridge Waters. 4 

| It is ſuppoſed that this library of the' venerable 
Ofymanduas deſcended to the Ptolemies, aug- 
WW mented probably by the intermediate monarche, 
nd ultimately brought to perfection by the 
WE learned and munificent Philadelphus; ſon of 
Es Ptolemy Lagus, ſo well known for his Greek 


4 tranſlation of the Hebrew Septuagint.. | 


; Little attention was paid to literature by the 
Romans in the early and more martial ages: I 
read of no collections antecedent to thoſe made 
by ZEmilius Paulus and Lucullus, the latter of 
whom, being a man of great magnificence, al- 
lowed the learned men of his time to have free 
acceſs to his library, but neither in his life-time, 
nor at his death, made it public property. 
Cornelius Sylla before his dictatorſnip plun- 


WE dered Athens of a great collection of books, 


wich had been accumulating from the time 
of the tyranny, and theſe he brought to Rome, 
but did not build or endow any library for 
public uſe. This was at laſt undertaken by 
Julius Cæſar upon an imperial ſcale not long 

Vor, III. F Iefore 
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before his death, and the learned M. Varro 
was employed to collect and arrange the books 
for the foundation of an ample library; its 
completion, which was interrupted by the death 
of Julius and the civil wars ſubſequent thereto, 
was left for Auguſtus, who aſſigned a fund out 
of the Dalmatian booty for this purpoſe, which 
he put into the hands of the celebrated Aſinius 
Pollio, who therewith founded a temple to Li- 
berty on Mount Aventine, and with the help 
of Sylla's and Varro's collections in addition 
to his own purchaſes, opened the firſt public 
library in Rome in an apartment annexed to 
the temple above mentioned, Two others were 
afterwards inſtituted by the ſame emperor, which 
he called the Ofavian and Palatine Libraries; 
the firſt, ſo named in honour of his ſiſter, was 
placed in the temple of Juno; the latter, as its 
title ſpecifies, was in the imperial palace: 
Theſe libraries were royally endowed with 
eſtabliſhments of Greek and Latin librarians, 
of which C. Julius Hyginus the grammarian 
Was one. 

The emperor Tiberius added another li- 
brary to the palace, and attached his new build- 
ing to that front which looked towards the 
Via ſacra, in which quarter he himſelf reſided. 


Veſpaſian endowed a public library in the temple 
of 
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of peace. Trajan founded the famous Lian 
Library in his new forum, from 'whence it was 


at laſt removed to the Collis ViminaliSegfurniſh 


the baths of Diocleſian. The Caprtoline Li- 
brary is ſuppoſed to have been founded by Do- 
| mitian, and was conſumed, together with the 
noble edifice to which it was attached, by a 
ſtroke of lightning in the time of Commodus. 
The emperor Hadrian enriched his favourite 
villa with a ſuperb collection of books, and 
= lodged them in a temple dedicated to Hercules · 
Theſe were in ſucceeding times ſo multiplied 


0 4 by the munificence and emulation of the ſeveral 


emperots, that in the reign of Conſtantine, 
Rome contained no leſs than twenty-nine pub- 
lic libraries, of which the principal | were the 
Palatine and Ulpian, 

Though, books were then collected at an im- 
menſe expence, ſeveral private citizens of for- 
tune made conſiderable libraries. Tyrannio the 
grammarian even in the time of Sylla was poſ- 
ſeſſed of three thouſand volumes; Epaphroditus, 
a grammarian alſo, had in later times collected 
thirty thouſand of the moſt ſelect and valuable 
books; but Sammonicus Serenus bequeathed to 
the emperor Gordian a library containing no 
leſs than ſixty-two thouſand volumes. It was 
not always a love of literature that tempted 
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people to theſe expences, for Seneca complains 
of the vanity of the age in furniſhing their ban- 
quetting rooms with books, not for uſe, but 
for ſhew, and in a mere ſpirit of profuſion. 
Their baths, both hot and cold, were always 
ſupplied with books to fill up an idle hour 
amongſt the other recreations of the place; in 
like manner their country houſes and even 


* \ 
* * of , 
* hw 


amuſement of their gueſts or clients. 

The Roman libraries in point of diſpoſition 
much reſembled the preſent faſhion obſerved in 
our public ones, for the books were not placed 
againſt the walls, but brought into the area of 
the room in ſeparate cells and compartments, 
where they were lodged in preſſes : The in- 
tervals between theſe compartments were richly 
ornamented with inlaid plates of glaſs and ivory, 
and marble baſſo-relievos. In theſe compart- 
ments, which were furniſhed with deſks and 
couches for the accommodation of readers, it 
was uſual to place the ſtatues of learned men, 
one in each; and this we may obſerve is one 
of the few elegancies, which Rome was not 


been ſtarted by the accompliſhed Pollio, who 
in his library on Mount Aventine ſet up the 


ſtatue of his illuſtrious contemporary Varro, 
even 
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even whilſt he was living: It was uſual alſo to 
WE ornament the preſs, where any conſiderable au- 
WE thor's works were contained, with his figure in 
braſs or plaiſter of a ſmall ſize, 

There is one more circumſtance attending 
theſe public libraries, which ought not to be 
omitted, as it marks the liberal ſpirit of their 
inſtitution: It was uſual to appropriate an ad- 
Joining building for the uſe and accommodation 


WE of ſtudents, where every thing was furniſhed at 


the emperor's coſt; they were lodged, dieted 


105 and attended by ſervants ſpecially appointed, 
and ſupplied with every thing, under the eye of 
WE the chief librarian, that could be wanting, 


whilſt they were engaged in their ſtudies and 
had occaſion to conſult the books: This eſtabliſh= 
ment was kept up in a very princely ſtile at 
Alexandria in particular, where a college was 
endowed and a ſpecial fund appointed for its 
ſupport, with a prefident, and 'proper officers 
under him, for the entertainment of learned 
ſtrangers, who reſorted thither from various 
parts to conſult thoſe invaluable collections, 
which that famous library contained in all 
pranches of ſcience, 
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N' LXVIII. 


EOPLE have a cuſtom of excuſing the 
P enormities of their conduct by talking of 
their paſſions, as if they were under the con- 
troul of a blind neceſſity, and ſinned becauſe 
they could not help it. Before any man reſorts 
to this kind of excuſe it behoves him to exa- 
mine the juſtice of it, and to be ſure that theſe 
paſſions, which he thus attempts to palliate, are 


ſtrictly natural, and do not ſpring either from 


the neglect of education or the crime of ſelf- 
indulgence. I | 

Of our infancy, properly ſo called, we either 
remember nothing, or few things faintly and 
imperfectly; ſome paſſions however make their 
appearance in this ſtage of human life, and 
appear to be born with us, others are born after 
us; ſome follow us to the grave, others forſake 
us in the decline of age. 

The life of man is to be reviewed under 
three. periods, infancy, youth, and manhood; 
the firſt includes that portion of time before 
reaſon ſhews itſelf; in the ſecond it appears 
indeed, but being ' incompetent to the proper 
government of the creature, requires the aid, 

” ſupport 
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ſupport and correction of durations in the 
third it attains to its maturity. _ 

Now as a perſon's reſponſibility, 3 whe 
to his reaſon, ſo do human puniſhments bear 
reſpect to his reſponſibility : Infants. and boys 
are chaſtiſed by the hand of the parent or the 
maſter; rational adults are amenable to the 
laws, and what is termed miſchief in the firſt 
caſe becomes a crime in the other. It will 
not avail the man to plead loſs of reaſon by 
temporary intoxication, nor can he excuſe him- 
ſelf by the plea of any ſudden impulſe of paſ- 
= ſon. If a priſoner tells his judge that it is his 
l nature to be cruel, that anger, luſt or malice 
jp are inherent in his conſtitution, no human tri- 
bunal will admit the defence; yet thus it is that 
all people deal with God and the world, when 
they attempt to palliate their enormities, by 
pleading the uncontroulable propenſity of their 
natural deſires, as if the Creator had ſet up a 
tyrant in their hearts, which they were neceſſi- 
tated to abey, 

This miſerable ſubterfuge is no leſs abject 
than impious; for what can be more. degrading 
to a being, whoſe inherent attribute is free- 
agency and whoſe diſtinguiſhing faculty is rea- 
ſon, than to ſhelter himſelf from the dread of 
reſponſibility under the humiliated apology of 

F4 mental 
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mental ſlavery? It is as if he ſhould fay— 
Excuſe the irregularities of my conduct, for I am 
a brute and nat a man; 1 follow inſtinct and re- 
nounce all claim to reaſon ; my actions govern mo 
not I my actions ;—and yet the people, to whom 
J allude, generally ſet up this plea in excuſe for 


thoſe paſſions in particular, which have their 


origin in that ſtage of life, when the human 
mind is in the uſe and poſſeſſion of reaſon; an 
impoſition fo glaring that it convicts itſelf ; not- 
withſtanding this it is too often ſeen, that 
whilſt the ſenſualiſt is avowing the irreſiſtible 
violence of his propenſities, vanity ſhall receive 
it not only as an atonement for the baſeſt at- 
tempts, but as an expected tribute to the tempt- 
ing charms of beauty; nay ſuch is the per- 


verſion of principle in ſome men, that it ſhall 


paſs with them as a recommendation even of 
that ſex, the purity of whoſe minds ſhould be 
their ſovereign grace and ornament. 

The paſſion of fear ſeems coæval with our 
nature; if they, who have our infancy in charge, 


ſuffer this paſſion to fix and increaſe upon us; 


if they augment our infant fears by invented 
terrors, and preſent to our ſight frightful objects 
to ſcare us; if they practiſe on our natural and 
defenceleſs timidity by blows and menaces, 
and cruſh us into abſolute ſubjection of ſpirit 
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in our early years, a human creature thus 
abuſed has enough to plead in excuſe for cow- 
ardice; and yet this, which is the ſtrongeſt 


4 defence we can make upon the impulſe of 


paſſion, 1s perhaps the only one we never reſort 
to: In moſt other paſſions we call that conſti- 
tution, which is only habit. 

When we reflect upon the variety of paſſions, 
to vrhich the human mind is liable, it ſhould 
ſeem as if reaſon, which is expreſsly implanted 
in us for their correction and controul, was 
greatly overmatched by ſuch a hoſt of turbulent 
inſurgents ; but upon a cloſer examination we 
may find that reaſon has many aids and allies, 
and though her antagoniſts are alſo many and 
mighty, yet that they are divided and diſtracted, 
whilſt ſhe can in all caſes turn one paſſion 
againſt another, ſo as to counterbalance any 
power by its oppoſite, and make evil inſtru- 
ments in her hands conducive to moral ends: 


| Avarice for inſtance will act as a counterpoiſe 


to luſt and intemperance, whilſt vanity on the 


| other hand will check avarice ; fear will keep a 


bad man honeſt, and pride will ſometimes make 


| a coward brave. 


Obſerve the manners of Palpatius in eom- 


| pany with his patron ; aſſiduous, humble, oblig- 
ing; for eyer ſmiling, and fo ſupple and obſe- 


quious, 
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guious, you. would think he had no will of 
his own, and was born for the uſes and oc- 
caſions of others: Follow Palpatius to his 
houſe, ſee him with his wife and children, hear 
him dictate to his ſervants and the needy de- 
pendants, who make ſuit through him to his 
principal, you will find all things reverſed ; the 
ſycophant turns out a tyrant, and he is only 
indebted to his hypocriſy for keeping his inſo- 
Jence out of fight. 

Procax is one of the moſt diſſolute men 
living; he is handſome, impudent, and inſi- 
nuating, qualifications that enſure his ſucceſs 
with the ladies: He profeſt the moſt vehement 
paſſion for Fulvia; but Fulvia was on the 
point of marrying Vetulus, a rich old man, 
who wanted an heir, and till that event took 
place ſhe held out againſt Procax upon motives 
of convenience only: Fulvia ſoon became the 
wife of Vetulus ; ſhe had no longer any repug- 
nance to be the miſtreſs of Procax; but the 
fame man, who had pleaded the irreſiſtible vio- 
lence of his deſires before marriage, now pre- 
tended conſcience, and drew back from her ad- 
vances; nay he did more, he put Vetulus upon 
his guard, and Fulvia's virtue was too cloſely 
watched to be in any future danger: What 


ſudden change was this in Proeax? Vetulus 
| had 
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had no heirs,.and Procax had a comtingane | in- 
tereſt in the entail of his eſtate. 

Splendida, in one of her morning 1 
was ſolicited for charity by a poor woman with 
an infant in her arms. — It is not for myſelf, 
madam, ſaid the wretched creature, it is for my 
hufband, who lies under that hedge tormented with 
@ fever, and dying for want «of relief. - Splendida 
directed her eyes towards the ſpot, and ſaw a 
ſickly object ſtretched upon the ground, clad in 


þ 7 the tattered regimental of a foot ſoldier : Her 


WE heart was touched, and ſhe drew out her purſe, 
= which was full of guineas : The blood ruſhed 
into the beggar's meagre viſage at the ſight; 
Splendida turned over the gold ; her hand de- 
layed for a moment, and the impulſe was loſt ; 
unhappily for the ſuppliant, Splendida was alone 
and without a witneſs : She put her hand once 
more into her pocket, and taking out a ſolitary 
ſhilling, dropt it into the ſhrivelled palm that 
was ſtretched out to receive it, and drove on. 
Splendida returned home, dreſt herſelf, and went 
to a certain great lady's aſſembly; a ſubſcrip- 
tion was put about for the benefit of a cele- 
rated actreſs; the lady condeſcended to receive 
ſubſcriptions in perſon, and delivered a ticket to 
each contributor : Splendida drew forth the ſame 
purſe, and wrapping twenty guineas in a paper, 
put 
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put them into the hand of the noble beggar: 
The room rang with applauſes of her charity 
T give it, ſays ſhe, to her virtues, rather than to 
her talents; I beſtow it on the wife and mother, 
wot pon the actreſi. Splendida on her return 
home took out her accompt-book, and ſet down 
twenty-one pounds one ſhilling to the article 
of charity; the ſhilling indeed Heaven audited 
en the ſcore of alms, the pounds were poſted 
to the account of vanity. 


N' LXIX. 


Favete linguis ! (HokAr.) 


N ingenious author, who ſome years ago 
publiſhed a volume under the title of 
Maxims, Characters and Reflections, has the fol- 
lowing remark: — u would know- how a man 
talks to judge of his underſlanding, and yet poſ- 
febly (however great the paradox) the very con- 
trary method might be leſs fallible ; the knowing 
Doro he hears might ſhew it you much better. 
As I had not ſeen this book when I gave my 
account of Mr. Fedediah Fiſh's Academy for 
Hearing, it gave me great pleaſure to fall in 


with the ſentiment of a contemporary, who 
whilſt 


— 
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whilſt he mixes with the world as a man of 


WE faſhion, reviews the living manners with the 


OM ſagacity of a philoſopher. I tranſcribed the 


whole article, from which the above paſlage is 
extracted, and ſent it to A7r. Fiſh: It will be 
found in the author's volume, N* LXXI. and 
is aptly illuſtrated by two ſketches of character; 
one of which, called Cleon, is a talker, and 
Theocles, the other, is a hearer. 

I have been favoured with the r 


70 . from Mr. Fiſh, 


SIR, 
Your's is received: I approve of the extract, 


and like the author's manner well: He deals in 


rr 


P 


ideas rather than in words; ſome men talk more 
than they hear; others write more than they 
read: As benevolence ſhould act without diſ- 


play, ſo good advice ſhould be given in few 


words. 


I ſend you the following caſes according to 
deſire, | 

A young man, known to his familiars by the 
name of Zack Chatter, came under my hands: 


| The ſymptoms of his diſorder may be thus de- 


ſcribed—Garrulitas vix intermiſſa cum cachinno 
tantum non continuo. Garrulity, attended with 
immoderate fits of laughing, is no uncommon 


caſe, 
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.caſe, when the provocation thereunto ſprings 
from jokes of a man's own making ; but there 
was this peculiarity in Mr. Chatter's diſeaſe, 
that he would laugh where no jeſt was, or even 
at the jeſts of other people, rather than not 
laugh at all. I ſoon perceived this to be oc- 
caſioned by exceedingly weak intellects, and an 
even row of very white teeth. As his malady 
would not yield to the ordinary preſcriptions, I 
was forced to throw him into a regimen of 
ſeating, for- which the ſeaſon was then fa- 
vourable : The operation ſucceeded to my warm- 
eſt wiſhes, and the patient was effectually 
filenced by a happy diſlocation of two of his 
fore-teeth from a fall on the ice. 

Miſs Kitty Scandal was put into my hands 
by her acquaintance in a very deplorable con- 
dition; it was the Cacozthes defamationis ſca- 
' bieſum: The common antidotes had no effect 
upon her ; I adminiſtered detergents out of Mils 
Carter's Epictetus and Mrs. Chapone's Letters, 
but the doſe would not ſtay upon her ſtomach; 
I tried the Pythagorean pill, but with no better 
ſucceſs. As the patient had a remarkable 
ſwelling about the waiſt, which I conceived 
| might ariſe from an overflowing of the ſpleen, 
I called in my excellent friend Dr. Ford: The 
Doctor delivered her of her ſwelling, and Ms 
| Kitty 
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ih Scandal has not been known to wan her 
Fe lips ſince. 
__ 7 Belſry was the nuiſance of ſociety; 
applied to me when he was far gone Ko ; 
he had been black-balled by half the clubs in 
= town, and ſent to Coventry by the other half. 
WE I examined his caſe, and found it under the fol- 
C lowing clals—//ox ftentoria, ſcmpiterna, cum ce- 
rebello vacuo, necnon auribus obtuſis admodùm ac 
inertibus.— As his organs of ſpeech ſeemed in 
5 want of immediate modulation, I tried the pitch- 
BY | pipe upon him repeatedly, but the vehemence 
= of his complaint baffled all my efforts; I could 
never bring him down within a full octave of 
WF ſound health, I was unwilling to proceed to 
W extremities, till I had done all that my more 
regular practice could ſuggeſt for his relief; 
but when I found none but deſperate remedies 
| could fave him, I cauſed a vein to be opened in 
his right arm, and drew out fourteen ounces of 
blood: This was in the month of March laſt, 
and the wind was then in the eaſt with fleet 
and rain: I immediately ordered the patient to 
| take boat at Black-friars, and be rowed to 
| Chelſea-Reach and back again in an open 
' wherry: The expected conſequence enſued ; a 
total deprivation of voice took place, and 24+. 
Belfry, being no longer able to articulate, is 


% 
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become a very companiable man, and. is now 
in as much requeſt with his club, as heretofore 
he was in diſgrace with it. 

Counſellor Clack is a young man of quick 
parts, ready wit, and ſtrong imagination, but 
forely troubled with the diſeaſe called Lingua 
valubilis cum ſui ipſius amore nimio et prægra- 
dante.— This patient was radically cured by a 
ſtrong doſe of his own praiſes, which I took 
from his mouth, and made him fwallow grain 

for grain as he had uttered them : The nauſea, 
occaſioned by this doſe, operated ſo ſtrongly on 
his conſtitution, as totally to eradicate all feeds 
of ſelf-conſequence, and the counſellor is be- 
come one of the modeſteſt men, and beſt hearers 
in his profeſſion. 

Captain Swagger was continually talking of 
battles, and ſieges, and campaigns, though he 
had never ſeen either : He arraigned the con- 
duct of every enterprize; and proved to de- 
monſtration, by the force of oaths, how much 
better it would have been managed, had he 
been the commander: The ſymtoms were too 
apparent to be miſtaken—Os grandiloguum, ro- 
tundum, cum dextrd bello frigidd.—In this ſtate 
of his diſorèer he was recommended to my 
care by the officers of his meſs. I found the 
tumefaction ſo vehement, that I preſcribed an 


22 opening 
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opening by inciſion, The captain was ac- 
- cordingly ſent out by his commanding officer 
upon a ſcouting- party, and ſuffered a ſurprize, 
which effectually repelled the tumefaction: Mr. 
Swagger threw up his commiſſion, and has been 
a very filent member of the civil community 
ever ſince. _ 


I have ſent you theſe caſes out: of many, as 
being peculiar; in common caſes, the general 
method I take to bring any gentleman to a pa- 
tient hearing, is to entertain him with his own 
commendations : If this ſimple medicine will 
not ſerve, I am forced to daſh it with a few 
drops of ſlander, which is the beſt appeaſer I 
know; for many of my patients will liſten to 
that, when nothing elſe can ſilence them. This 
recipe however' is not palatable, nor ought it to 
be uſed but with caution and diſcretion; I 
keep it therefore in reſerve like laudanum for 
ſpecial occaſions, When a patient is far ad- 
vanced towards his cure, I take him with me 
to the gallery of the Houſe of Commons, when 
certain orators, whom I have in my eye, are 
upon their legs to harangue; and I have always 
found if a convaleſcent can hear that, he can 
bear any thing. 

I am, Sir, your's to command, 
| JEDEDIAH FISH. 
- Ver, III. G Tan 
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I am not ſo partial to my correſpondent, as 
to defend him in all his proceedings, and I 
ſuſpect, that, whilſt he is labouring to reſtore 
his patients to . their ears, he may chance to 
take away their lives. Men, who act upon 
ſyſtem, are apt to ftrain it too far ; and as pre- 
vention is always to be preferred to remedy, l 
could wiſh that parents would take early care 
to inſtruct their children in the art of hearing, 
if it were only to guard them againſt falling 
into Mr. Fiſh's hands, when * malady * 
become ſtubborn. 

I ſhall ſuggeſt one hint in th way of advice 
to fathers and mothers, which, if they are 
pleaſed to attend to it, may perhaps fave ſome 
future trouble and vexation. 

I would wiſh all parents to believe, that the 
human character begins to fix itſelf much earlier 
in life, than they are generally aware of, There 
is ſomething very captivating in the dawning 
ideas of our children ; we are apt to flatter and 
careſs them for their early vivacity; we tell 
their ſmart ſayings and repartees with a kind 
of triumph even in their preſence, and the com- 
pany we tell them to are always polite enough 
to applaud and admire them, By theſe means 
we inſtil our own vanity into their infant minds, 
and puſh their genius into prematurity. The 
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forwardneſs, which this practice of our's is ſure 
to create, paſſes off agreeably for a time; but, 
when infancy ceaſes, it begins to annoy us, 
and Miſs or Maſter appear inſupportably pert. 
The parent then finds himſelf obliged to turn 
the other ſide of his countenance upon the wit- 
ticiſms of his child; this is not only a painful 
taſk, but probably a fruitleſs one ; for the child 
by this time has made its party, and can find 
its admirers elſewhere: Every obliging viſitor 
makes intereſt with the clever little creature; 
the nurſery, the kitchen, the ſtables echo with 
applauſe; it can chatter, or mimic, or act its 
tricks before the ſervants, and be ſure of an 
audience: The miſchief is done, and the parent 
may ſnub to no purpoſe. 

Let parents therefore firſt correct themſelves, 
before they undertake that office for their chil- 
dren: Education is incompatible with ſelf- indul- 
gence, and the impulſe of vanity is too often 
miſtaken for the impulſe of nature: When Miſs 
is a wit, I am apt to ſuſpect that her mother is 
not over- wiſe. 
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N' LXX. 
7 —Autato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur— (Hon Ar.) 


e ſtory ſlily points at you. 


RIDE is never more offenſive, than when 
it condeſcends to be civil; whereas vanity, 
whenever it forgets itſelf, naturally aſſumes good- 
humour. Nothing was ever more agreeable 
than Vaneſſa t'other night, when I found her 
in a ſmall circle over her fire-ſide, where a 
certain gentleman had taken the whole taſk of 
talking on himſelf, and left Vaneſſa nothing elfe 
to do, but to ſhew him juſt as much attention as 
ſerved to make him believe ſhe was liſtening, 
and left her at liberty to reſt her own imagina- 
tion in the mean-time, | 
I found this gentleman at the cloſe of a pa- 
' thetic narrative he had been giving of ſome ad- 
venture, which he had met with in his travels, 
and which he wound up with faying—&T am 
afraid, ladies, this ſtory has made you melan- 
ce choly.” If he had faid weary, he had been 
nearer to the truth: Methought Vaneſſa once 
in her life forgot her uſual politeneſs, when ſhe 
anſwered him“ Oh! no; not at all *?—but 
| ſhe 
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ſhe was thinking of ſomething elſe, and the 
ſtory I ſhould gueſs had been very circumſtan- 
tial; ſo that I heartily forgave her. The talk- 
ing gentleman however was not diſpoſed to take 
her word, but ſtuck to his opinion, and had ſo 
much conſideration for the company, as to pro- 
miſe them another ſtory, which ſhould be alto- 
gether as diverting, as the former one had been 
mournful. There was an effort in the coun- 
tenance of Vaneſſa, which convinced me of her 
good-humour ; ſhe ſtrove to welcome this pro- 
miſe with a ſmile ; but it was a ſmile, that coſt 
her ſome pains to produce, and if the talker had 
poſſeſſed but one grain of intuition, he muſt 
have diſcovered that all ſuch promiſes cut up 
performance, and that no ſtory will endure a 
preface, I felt at that moment all the aukward 
embarraſſment of his ſituation, as if it had been 
my own; and it was a ſenſible relief to me, 
when Vaneſſa gave a little hitch to her chair, 
as if drawing nearer to the ſtory-teller, and at 
the ſame time ſtooping forward, put herſelf into 
a liſtening attitude, She never appeared ſo 
amiable in my eyes, and I began to take heart 
I hat pains and trouble, thought I, does this 
poor man take to make himſelf agreeable, when 
every ſtruggle carries him further from his point] 
And how little does he know what an eaſy thing 
| G 3 it 
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it is to thoſe, who have the ſecret of ſucceeding 
without any effort at all I uſe almoſt the very 
words of a contemporary author, and I am 
obliged to him for them. 

As for the ſtory, which how followed, there 
is no occaſion to repeat it; if it had made its 
entrance without a herald; if it had grown out 
of the - converſation naturally, and not been 
grafted in againſt nature; and if it had been 
leſs prolix, or told with more point, the ſtory 
had not been amiſs; it was a good one in its 
own country, but it was lamed in its journey, 
and Vaneſſa did not ſeem exactly to know when 
it was finiſhed, until the relater made a ſecond 
apoſtrophe, hoping he had now repaired all 
former damages, and reinſtated the ladies in 
their uſual good ſpirits. Vaneſſa now found it 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething, and well knowing, 
without doubt, that people like to be treated 
as if they had ſenſibility, although they have 
none, ſhe paſſed a few compliments upon the 
ſtory very neatly turned; when an elderly 
gentleman (who, as I afterwards found out, 
was father to the talking gentleman) obſerved 
to him, that as he had made us grave, and 
made us merry, nothing now remained but to 
make us wife, “ And who ſo fit for that pur- 
pole added he, „as the lady of the houſe 
« herſelf ?* 
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« herſelf?” Vaneſſa very aptly replied, that 
ſhe knew but one way to impoſe that belief on 
| the company, and that was by keeping ſilence. 
—<« And what is ſo edifying,” reſumed he, 
« as to keep ſilence? What is ſo good a leſſon 
« of wiſdom, as to ſee one, who can talk fo 
&« well, forbear to do it, until other tongues 
& have run their courſe?” -I ſtole a glance at 
the talkative gentleman, and to my utter ſur- 
prize he was ſo far from being ſenſible of the 
rebuff, that he was actually preparing for ano- 
ther onſet,,-< What you remark upon filence,'? 
cried he, “puts me in mind of an admirable 
« ſtory.” — That may well be,” anſwered the 
old gentleman ; “ but give me leave firſt to tell 
« you a ſtory, that may put you in mind of 
„ ſilence.” — 
« Jupiter and Apollo came down from Olym- 
* pus upon a viſit to king Midas: Mercury 
“had been diſpatched to appriſe him of the 
« gueſts he was to entertain, and to ſignify to 
“him, that it was the pleaſure of the gods to 
« be received with no extraordinary honours, 
«© but to be conſidered only as travellers, who 
« came to pay a viſit to his court, and take a 
view of his capital. On the day appointed, 
Jupiter, in the perſon of an elderly Athenian 
* gentleman, and Apollo as his ſon, preſented 
G4 * themſelves 
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„ themſelves in the great ſaloon of the palace: 


Midas, ſurrounded by his courtiers, and glit- 
« tering in his richeſt robes, received the gods 
« habited in this ſimple attire, and unattended, 
« The injunctions of Mercury were neglected, 
cc for the feaſt was the moſt ſumptuous that art 
« and luxury could deviſe; and the gods were 
ce diſguſted with the vanity of their hoſt, and 
ce the profuſion of his entertainment. When 
Midas had thus contrived to diſplay the wealth 
« and ſplendor of his court to his celeſtial 


“ gueſts, his next ſtudy was to impreſs them 


« with an opinion of his talents. and accom- 
ce pliſhments : He diſcourſed to Jupiter, without 
“ ceaſing, upon his maxims and rules of govern- 
© ment; he treated him with innumerable anec- 
c dotes and events, calculated to ſet off his own 
« wiſdom, conſequence, and good policy, and 
5 of every tale he made himſelf the hero. The 
« courtiers kept ſilence through fear, the deities 
« through contempt; no voice was heard but 
ce the voice of Midas, He had not the ſenſe 
« to diſcern the impropriety of his being an in- 
ce ceflant talker, when he ought only to have 
been a reſpectful hearer; and fo conſummate 
« was his vanity, that having poſſeſſed Jupiter 
with impreſſions, as he fooliſhly imagined, of 
his wiſdom and ſcience, he flattered himſelf 

« nothing 
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ce nothing was wanting but to recommend him- 
c ſelf to Apollo by a ſpecimen of his accom- 
ce pliſhments in muſic and poetry. A band of 
ce minſtrels were ſummoned, who performed a 
« kind of prelude on their harps. by way of 
ce flouriſh before the maſter-artiſt began, when 
« Midas, ſtarting from his ſeat as if with ſudden 
cc inſpiration, ſeized his lyre, and ſtruck up a 
ce ftrain, which he accompanied with his voice, 
c whilſt his ſelf-conceit inſpired him to believe 
« he could rival Apollo himſelf in harmony, 
« and even provoke him to envy. 

« As ſoon as Midas laid down his lyre, the 
ce gods roſe up to depart ; when inſtead of thoſe 
ce 2pplauſes which he looked for, and expected 
« as a tribute due to his art even from the 
e ;jmmortals themſelves, Jupiter, turning towards 
« him with a frown, which brought into his 
* countenance the inherent majeſty of the thun- 
derer, thus accoſted him Had you enter- 
„ tained us, O Midas, in the manner I pre- 
ce ſcribed, and met the condeſcenſion of the gods 
« with the modeſty that becomes a mortal, we 
* had left a bleſſing with our hoſt, inſtead of a 
e reproof : But when you affected to dazzle me, 
« who am myſelf the diſpenſer of all mortal 
* attainments, with the vain diſplay of your 
„wealth and wiſdom; and when you raſhly 
« affailed 
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cc affailed the ears of Apollo himſelf, who pre. 
ce ſides over muſic and poetry, with the barba. 
4 rous jingle of your lyre, and the hoarſe un- 
ce tuneable diſſonance of your voice, you faoliſhly 
c forgot both yourſelf and us; and by talking 
« and ſinging without intermiſſion, when you 
& ſhould rather have liſtened to us with atten- 
tion, you reverſe the application of thoſe fa- 
& culties I have beſtowed upon you, not conſi- 
& dering that when I gave to man two organs 
&« of hearing, and only one of ſpeech, I marked 
ce out the uſe he was to make of thoſe diſpen- 
& ſations: To remind you therefore of my 
« deſign, and your duty, I mall curtail your 
& tongue, and lengthen your ears.“ — Jupiter 
« ceaſed ſpeaking ; and whilſt the deities re- 
e aſcended to Olympus, the ears of the monarch 
“ fprouted up into the ears of an aſs.” 

The moral of the fable, and the perſonal ap- 
plication of it, were too obvious to be miſtaken 
by any of the* company, Vaneſla's ſenſibility 
ſuffered viſibly on the occaſion ; but ſhe ſoon 
broke the painful ſilence, and addrefling herſelf 
to the old gentleman—“ I am obliged to you 
for your fable,” ſays ſhe, © and ſhall edify by 
the moral; but ſtill I cannot help the weak- 
r neſs of a woman, and muſt feel a compaſſion 
&« for poor Midas, whoſe treſpaſs, being of a 

| « ro0d- 
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ce good-hymoured ſort, deſerved more mercy 
(chan it met with.—I confeſs the art of being 
2 cc agreeable, frequently miſcarries through the 
ambition which accompanies it. Wit, learn- 


£0 ing, wiſdom—what can more effectually con- 


« duce to the profit and delight of ſociety ? 
> Vet 1 am ſenſible that a man may be too 
ce jnyariably wiſe, learned, or witty to be agree- 
« able: And I take the reaſon of this to be, 
« that pleaſure cannot be beſtowed by the 
ce ſimple and unmixed exertion of any one fa- 
« culty or accompliſhment; if every. word a 
« man ſpeaks is to be wit or wiſdom, if he is 


e never to relax either in Jook or utterance | 


« from his ſuperiority of character, ſociety can- 
ee not endure it: The happy gift of being agree- 
« able ſeems to conſiſt not in one, but in an 
te afſemblage of talents tending to communicate 
« delight; and how many are there, who by 
« eaſy manners, ſweetneſs of temper, and a va- 
c riety of other undefinable qualities, poſſeſs the 
e power of pleaſing without any viſible effort, 
without the aids of wit, wiſdom, or learning, 
e nay, as it ſhould ſeem, in their defiance ; and 
this without appearing even to know that 
« they poſſeſs it? Whilſt another, by labouring 
eto entertain us too well, entertains us as poor 
be. Midas did his viſitors,” ? 

OE When 


| 
| 
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When Vaneſſa had done ſpeaking, the hour 
reminded me that J ought to take my leave, 
which I did with regret, repeating to myſelf as 
T walked homewards—Th:s lady Fm never be 


ſeen 1 ma circle, 


N' LXXI. 


S J was turning over a parcel of oll 
papers ſome time ago, I diſcovered an 
original letter from Mr. Caſwell, the mathe- 
matician, to the learned Dr. Bentley, when he 
was living in Biſhop Stillingfleet's family, in- 
cloſing an account of an apparition taken from 
the mouth of a clergyman who ſaw it: In this 
account there are ſome curious particulars, 
and I ſhall therefore copy the whole narrative 
without any omiſſion, except of the name of the 
deceaſed perſon who is ſuppoſed to have appeared, 
for reaſons that will be obvious, 


« To the Rev. Mr. Richard Bentley, at my 
« Lord Biſhop of Worceſter's Houſe in Park 
« Street, in Weſtminſter, London, 


«318, 
* When I was in London, April laſt, J fully 
« intended 
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« intended to have waited upon you again, as 
« ſaid, but a cold and lameneſs ſeized me next 
« day; the cold took away my voice, and the 
« other my power of walking, ſo I preſently 
« took coach for Oxford. I am much your 
« debtor, and in particular for your good inten- 
ce tions in relation to Mr. D. though that, as it 
« has proved, would not have turned to my ad- 
vantage: However, I am obliged to you upon 
« that and other accounts, and if I had oppor- 
« tunity to ſhew it, you ſhould find how much I 

« am your faithful ſervant. | 
« have ſent you incloſed a relation of an 
« apparition ; the ſtory I had from two perſons, 
« who each had it from the author, and yet their 
c accounts ſomewhat varied, and paſſing through 
« more mouths has varied much more ; therefore 
< I got a friend to bring me to the author at a 
« chamber, where I wrote it down from the 
ce author's mouth; after which J read it to him, 
“ and gave him another copy; he ſaid he could 
« {wear to the truth of it, as far as he is 
* concerned:. He is the Curate of Warbling- 
* ton, Batchelour of Arts of Trinity College 
« in Oxford, about ſix years ſtanding in the 
© Univerſity; I hear no ill report of his beha- 
e viour here: He is now gone to his Curacy; 
* he has promiſed to ſend up the hands of the 
4 tenant 
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« tenant and his man, who is a ſmith by trade, 
“ and the farmer's men, as far as they are 
« concerned. Mr. Brereton, the Rector, would 
© have him ſay nothing of the ſtory, for that 
te he can get no tenant, though he has of. 
4 fered the houſe for ten pounds a year leſs. 
« 1x, P. the former incumbent, whom the 
« apparition repreſented, was a man of a very 
ce ill report, ſuppoſed to have got children cf 
cc his maid, and to have murthered them; but 
« T adviſed the Curate to ſay nothing himſelf of 
ce this laſt part of P. but leave that to the 


ce knew this P. ſay he had exactly ſuch a gown, 
* * and that he uſed to whiſtle, 
* Your's, 

« J. CASWELL: 


1 deſire you not to ſuffer any copy of this to he 
taken, leſt ſome Mercury news-teller ſhould 
print it, till the Curate has ſent up the teſti- 
mony of others and ſelf. 

H. H. Dec. 15, 1695. 


NARRATIVE. 

wo Warblington, near Havant in Hamp- 
« ſhire, within ſix miles of Portſmouth, in the 
ec parſonage houſe dwelt Thomas Perce the 


* tenant, with his wife and a child, a man- ſer- 
4 vant 
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« yant Thomas . . . . and a maid- ſervant. 
« About the beginning of Auguſt, Anno 1695, 
« on a Monday, about nine or ten at night, all 
« being gone to bed, except the maid with the 
« child, the maid being in the kitchen, and 
« having raked up the fire, took a candle in 
« one hand, and the child in the other arm, 
« and turning about ſaw one in a black gown 
« walking through the room, and thence out of 
ce the door into the orchard: Upon this the 
““ maid, haſting up ſtairs, having recovered but 
« two ſteps, cried out; on which the maſter 
« and miſtreſs ran down, found the candle in 
© her hand, ſhe graſping the child about its 
« neck with the other arm: She told them the 
e reaſon of her crying out; ſhe would not that 
© night tarry in the houſe, but removed to 
« another belonging to one Henry Salter, far- 
« mer; where ſhe cried out all the night from 
« the terror ſhe was in, and ſhe could not be 

« perſuaded to go any more to the houſe upon 
« any terms. 

« On the morrow, (i. e. Tueſday) the 
* tenant's wife came to me, lodging then at 
“ Havant, to deſire my advice, and have con- 
c ſult with ſome friends about it; I told her I 
thought it was a flam, and that they had a 
mind to abuſe Mr. Brereton the Rector, 

« whoſe 
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cc whoſe houſe it was; ſhe deſired me to come 
«up; I told her I would come up and fit up or 
<« lie there, as ſhe pleaſed; for then as to all 
&« ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions I was an in- 
« fidel: I went thither and fate up the "Tueſday 
« night with the tenant and his man-ſervant: 
& About twelve or one o'clock I ſearched all 
« the rooms in the houſe to ſee if any body 
ce ere hid there to impoſe upon me: At laſt 
| «Ewe came into a lumber-room, there J ſmiling 
© told the tenant that was with me, that [ 
« would call for the apparition, if there was any, 
« and oblige him to come: The tenant then 
« ſeemed to be afraid, but I told him I would 
defend him from harm! and then I repeated 
« Barbara, celarent Darii, &c, jeſtingly; on 
this the tenant's countenance changed, fo that 
% he was ready to drop down with fear: Then 
« I told him I perceived he was afraid, and 1 
« would prevent its coming, and repeated Ba- 
« ralipton, &c. then he recovered his ſpirits 
« pretty well and we left the room and went 
«down into the kitchen, where we were before, 
«and fate up there the remaining part of the 
“ night and had no manner of diſturbance. 

2 Fhurſay night the tenant and I lay toge- 
« ther in one room and the man in another 


* * and he ſaw ſomething walk along in 2 
/ ( black 
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« black gown and place itſelf againſt a window, 
« and there ſtood for ſome time, and then 
« walked off. Friday morning the man re- 
« lating this, I aſked him why he did not call 
« me, and I told him I thought that was a trick 
« or flam; he told me the reaſon why he did 
© not call me was, that he was not able to 
« ſpeak or move. Friday night we lay as be- 
cc fore, and Saturday night, and had no diſturb- 
& ance either of the nights. 

„ Sunday night I lay by myſelf i in one room 
© (not that where the man ſaw the apparition) 
© and the tenant and his man in one bed in 
© another room; and betwixt twelve and two 
ce the man heard ſomething walk in their room 
ce at the bed's foot, and whiſtling very well; at 
ce laſt it came to the bed's ſide, drew the cur- 
« tain and looked on them; after ſome time it 
« moved off; then the man called to me, deſir- 
«ed me to come, for that there was ſome- 
« thing in the room went about whiſtling : 
«I aſked him whether he had any light or 
ce could ſtrike one, he told me no; then I leapt 
out of bed, and, not ſtaying to put on my 
clothes, went out of my room and along a 
“gallery to the door, which I found locked or 
© bolted; I deſired him to unlock the door, 
« for that I could not get in; then he got out 

Vor. Il, H « of 
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« of bed and opened the door, which was near, 
ce and went immediately to bed again; I went 
« in three or four ſteps, and. it being a modh« 
te ſhine night, I ſaw the apparition move from 
ce the bed ſide, and clap up againſt the wall that 
« divided their room and mine: I went and 
&« ſtood. directly againſt it within my arm's 
« length of it, and aſked it in the name of God 
ct what it was, that made it come diſturbing 
« of us; I ſtood ſome time expecting an anſwer, 
« and receiving none, and thinking it might be 
„ ſome fellow hid in the room to fright me, 7 
cc put out my arm to feel it, and my hand ſeemingly 
ce went through the body of it, and felt no manner 
« of ſubſtance, till it came to the wall; then I 
« drew back my hand, and ſtill it was in tht 
« ſame place: Till now J had not the leaſt fear, 
« and even now had very little; then I adjured 
«it to tell me what it was: When I had ſaid 
«thoſe words, it, keeping its 'back againſt the 
« wall, moved gently along towards the door : 
« F followed it, and it, going out at the door, 
ic turned its back toward me: It went a little 
« along the gallery; I followed it a little into 
ce tie gallery, and it diſappeared, where there 
ag no corner for it to turn, and before it 
«came to the end of the gallery, where was 
© the ſtairs. Then I found myſelf very cold 
0 * 7 « from 
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« from my feet as high as my middle, though 
« ] was not in great fear ; I went into the bed 
e hetwixt the tenant and his man, and they 
<« complained of my being exceeding cold. 
« The tenant's man leaned. over his maſter in 
« the bed, and ſaw me ſtretch out my hand 
« towards the apparition, and heard me ſpeak 
« the words; the tenant alſo heard the words. 
The apparition ſeemed to have a morning 
« gown of a darkiſh colour, no hat nor cap, 
«ſhort black hair, a thin meagre viſage of a 
« pale ſwarthy colour, ſeemed to be of about 
« forty-five or fifty years old; the eyes half 
«ſhut, the arms hanging down; the hands 
« yiſible beneath the ſleeve ; of a middle ſtature. 
« I related this deſcription to Mr, John Lardner, 
c rector of Havant, and to Major Battin of 
« Langſtone in Hayant pariſh; they both faid 
te the deſcription agreed very well to Mr, P. 
«a former rector of the place, who has been 
dead above twenty years: Upon this the 
* tenant and his wife left the houſe, which has 
be remained void ſince. 
The Monday after laſt Michaelmas-day, a 
« man of Chodſon in Warwickſhire having been 
at Havant fair, paſſed by the foreſaid parſonage- 
* houſe about nine or ten at night, and ſaw a 
© light in moſt of the rooms of the houſe ; his 
H 2 pathway 
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ee pathway being eloſe by the houſe, he, won- 
“ dering at the light, looked into the kitchen 
« window, and ſaw only a light, but turning 
« himſelf to go away, he ſaw the appearance 
«of a man in a long gown; he made haſte 
«away; the apparition followed him over a 
c“ piece of glebe land of ſeveral acres, to a lane, 
c which he croſſed, and over a little meadow, 
t then over another lane to ſome pales, which 
« belong to farmer Henry Salter my landlord, 
© near a barn, in which were ſome of the 
« farmer's men and ſome others; this man went 
e into the barn, told them how he was frighted 
„and followed from the parſonage-houſe by an 
c apparition, which they might ſee ſtanding 
ce againſt the pales, if they went out; they went 
c out, and ſaw it ſcratch againſt the pales, and 
tc make a hideous noiſe; it ſtood there ſome 
ce time and then diſappeared ; their deſcription 
* agreed with what I jaw. This laſt account 
“I had from the man himſelf, whom it followed, 
and alſo from the farmer's men. 

« THO. WILKINS, Curate of W. 

« Dec. 11, 1695, Oxon,” 


I ſhall make no remark upon this genuine 
account, except as to the paſſage which I have 
put in italics; If Mr. Wilkins was thoroughly 

8 poſſeſt 
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poſſeſt of himſelf at that moment, as he depoſes, 
and is ſtrictiy correct in his fact, the narrative is 
eſtabliſhed, 


N' LXXII. 


SHALL now proceed to lay before the 
public, ſuch an account as I have been 
enabled to collect of the ſeveral Greek writers 
of comedy. | 
The learned reader needs not to be 2 
how little is to be found in Ariſtotle's Poetics 
on the ſubject of comedy; that treatiſe by no 
means anſwers to the general profeſſion of its 
title; if it had come down to us as perfect and 
entire, as it probably was when the author put 
the laſt hand to it, and preſented a corre& copy 
of his work to Alexander, we might conclude 
otherwiſe of it; but to ſpeak of it as it is, we 
can call it nothing more than a diſſertation upon 
tragedy, in which many things are evidently 
out of place and order, ſome no doubt loſt, and 
others mutilated: It is thus conſidered by the 
learned commentator Daniel Heinſius, who in 
his ſupplementary treatiſe annexed to his edi- 


H 3 tion, 
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tion, profeſſedly ſpeaks only of the conſtruction 
of tragedy, and endeavours with great diligence 
and perſpicuity to methodize the whole work, 
and diſpoſe his author's ſyſtem into ſome order 
and regularity. | 

With the exception of a few obvious re- 
marks upon the epic, as tending to illuſtrate 
the drama, and two or three paſſages where 
comedy is ſpoken of only as contraſted with 
tragedy, the whole of this celebrated diſſertation 
is nothing more than a ſet of rules for the 
drama, which are mere tranſcripts from the 
compoſitions of the great writers of the Ho- 
mexic tragedy, Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides: He analyzes and defines a poem, then 
actually carried to its periection ; but gives no 
new lights, no leading inſtructions, for the fur- 
therance and improvement of what had not ar- 
rived to the like itate of maturity. 

With the remains of the three tragic poets 
above mentioned in our hands, I profeſs I do 
not fee how we are edified by Ariſtotle's diſſer- 
tation, which, ofters nothing but what occurs 
upon the reading of their dramas ; unleſs poſte- 
rity bad' feen fit to abide by the ſame laws 
which they obſerved, and the modern tragedy 
had been made exactly to conform to the Greek 
model, | 
Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle, as we have before remarked, ſpeaks 
of no comedy antecedent to the comedy of Epi- 
charmus: There is reaſon to think that this 
author did not fall in with the perſonal comedy 
in the licentious manner it prevailed upon the 
Athenian ſtage, even to the time of Ariſtotle ; 
for it was not reformed there, till the perſonal 
ſatiriſts were awed into better reſpect by the. 
Macedonian princes, who ſucceeded to Alexan- 
der; whereas Epicharmus wrote for the court of 
an abſolute prince. 

Now it is remarkable, that Ariſtotle makes 
no ſtrictures upon the licentiouſneſs of the Athe- 
nian comedy, nor offers any rules for the cor- 
rection of the ſtage, though the ſchools pro- 
ſcribed it, and the tribunals were at open hoſti- 
lity with it. It is plain he ſtates things as they 
were, not as they ought to have been; for he 
pronounces of comedy—that it is picture of 
human nature, worſe and more * thun the 
original. 

I cannot hold this to be a juſt character of 
comedy, as it ſtood at the time when Ariſtotle 
pronounced it: The only entire comedies we 
have to refer to, are a contradiction to the 
aſſertion; for no one will contend that the cor- 
rupt and abominable manners of the times in 
which Ariſtophanes wrote, did not fully warrant 

1 \- 
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the ſeverity of his ſatire, or that his characters 
of depravity are in general overcharged, and 
his pictures of human nature more deformed than 
their originals. As for the reſt of the comic 
fraternity, their fragments only can plead for 
them ; . but they are fragments of ſuch a nature, 
as prove them to have been moraliſts of the 
ſublimeſt ſort, and they have been collected, 
tranſlated, and applauded, by the graveſt and 
moſt ſententious of the Chriſtian writers for 
many ages. I will venture to ſay, that in theſe 
ſcattered reliques of the comic ſtage, more 
uſeful knowledge and good ſenſe, better maxims 
for right conduct in life, and a more generous 
diſplay of benevolence, juſtice, public ſpirit, 
and all the moral virtues of natural religion 
are to be found, than in all the writings of the 
philoſophers, which are ſo much more entire. 
_ Socrates, it is true, could hardly be prevailed 
upon to enter the comic theatre, but J infer 
very little againſt the poets on that account; 
Plato, I am aware, though an intimate of 
Ariſtophanes, baniſhed the drama out of his 
viſionary republic; but what is that more than 
to ſay, that if all men were virtuous there 
would be no need of ſatiriſts? The comic 
poets in return laſhed the philoſophers over the 
ſtage, and they had what they merited, the 
| | public 
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public applauſe on their ſide ; the ſchools and 


academies of ſophiſts furniſhed an inexhauſtible 


fund for wholeſome ridicule ; their contradictory 
firſt principles, their demons and clouds, and 
water and fire, with all their idle ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes, their fabulous conceits, dreams and 
devices to catch the vulgar, and the affected 
rigour of their manners, whilſt in ſecret they 


impurity, were continual ſubjects of ſatire ; and 
if hypocriſy is not the comic poet's lawful 
game, what is ? There is not a play of Ari- 


finners haye not their ſhare in the ridicule ; and 
amongſt the fragments above mentioned, a very 
large proportion falls to their lot, 
Ariſtotle, who had very little feeling for 
Plato and his academy, or indeed for practical 
philoſophy in general (which he ſeems to have 
profeſſed only in oppoſition to Xenocrates) con- 
cerned himſelf no further about the ſtate of the 
| ſtage, than to comment and remark upon the 
tragedies of the three chief writers above 
mentioned ; and it is humiliating enough to the 
pride of criticiſm to obſerve, that tragedy, after 
all his pains to hold it up to the ſtandard of 
Dophocles and Euripides, ſunk with thoſe au- 
thors, and was no more heard of ; whilſt co- 
medy, 


were addicted to the groſſeſt debauchery and 


ſtophanes to be named, in which theſe ſanctified 
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medy, without his help, and in defiance of his 
neglect, roſe in credit with the world, till it 
attained perfection under the auſpices of Me- 
nander, , | 
J have ſpoken of tragedy as a written pom 
before comedy of the fame deſcription, becauſe 
J think that Suſarion did not write comedy, 
though he acted it ſo early as the fiftieth Olym- 
piad; and I alfo think that Theſpis did write 
tragedy in the ſixty-firſt Olympiad, if not 
ſooner; in other words, although the com- 
plexton of the original drama was comic in the 
moſt extravagant degree, yet it appears pro- 
bable that tragedy had the ſtart in-point of pub- 
lication. The nature of the firſt comedy, 
eompared with that of the firſt tragedy, ſeems 
to warrant this opinion; for it is eaſy to ſup- 
poſe that the raillery and ſatire of the village 
maſques, which would paſs off at a lawlels 
feſtival, ſpoken off-hand and without the malice 
of premeditation, would not fo readily have 
been committed to writing by the poet, as the 
tragic drama ; which being compoſed in honour 
of deceaſed heroes, or on religious and grave 
ſubjects, not only called for greater deliberation 
on the part of the author, but would alſo be 
made public without danger or offence. 6 


I; 


It now remains to enquire into the * 

of the written comedy. 

I have already obſerved, that Ariſtotle aſ- 
cribes the firſt written comedy to Epichar- 
mus. 

Both Ariftotle and Horace call him a Sicilian, 
but in what particular place he was born is not 
agreed; ſome contend that he was a Syracuſan, 
ſome that he was a native of Craſtum, others of 
Megara in Sicily: Diomedes the grammarian 
fays he was born in Cos, and derives the word 
comedy from the name of that iſland, a deriva- 
tion that ſets aſide his authority altogether. 
The father of Epicharmus was named Chima- 
rus, or according to others Tityrus, and his 
mother Sicida, Cicero in his Tuſculans calls 
him, acutum nec inſulſum hominem : Deme- 
trius Phaleræus celebrates him for the elegant 
and appoſite choice of his epithets, on which 
account the Greeks gave the name of Epichar- 
mion to his ſtile, making it proverbial for its 
beauty and purity, It is difficult to fix the 
preciſe time when he began to write comedy, 
eſpecially as he lived to the great age of ninety- | 
ſeven: It is certain however he was {till writing 
in the reign of Hiero, in or about Olymp. 
LXXIV. at which time Phormis alſo wrote 
comedy in Sicily; and Chionides, Dinolo- 
| chus 
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chus and Magnes, comic poets, flouriſhed at 
Athens. | 

© Suidas's chronology does not agree with 
Ariſtotle's, for he makes Chionides antecedent 
to Epicharmus, and calls him the firſt writer 
of comedy; adding, that Evetes, Euxenides 
and Mylus, all Athenians, were his contempo- 
raries; he allows, however, that Epicharmus 
and Phormis were the firſt writers in the iſland 
of Sicily; but this is in the vague manner of 
his dates, and not to be relied upon: He takes 
no notice of Ariſtotle's expreſs aſſertion, that 
Epicharmus was long ſenior to Chionides ; and 
yet he might have reeollected, that facts are fo 


far in favour of Ariſtotle's chronology of theſe 


poets, that there is a title upon .record of one 
of Chionides's plays called The Perſians, which 
muſt have been poſterior to the Perſian ra, 
when it is on all hands agreed that Epicharmus 

was living. | 
Amongſt the epigrams of Theocritus, pub- 
liſhed by Henry Stevens in 1579, there are 
ſome lines upon Epicharmus, which appear to 
have been inſcribed upon the pedeſtal of a ſtatue 
of braſs, which the Syracuſans had ſet up in 
his honour as their fellow-citizen : It conſiſts 
of ten lines in the Doric dialect, which he 
uſed; it ſettles the point of his birth, expreſsly 
| ſaying 
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ſaying he was a Syracuſan, and aſcribes to him 
the invention of Comedy— 


— Xo yn, 0 Tay Kupwldiay 
Evpuy ETix pps. 


cc Epicharmus, the man who invented Comedy.” 


In the concluſion, it celebrates him for the 
many uſeful maxims which he gave for the in- 
ſtruction of youth; but this I am diſpoſed to 
think may apply to the circumſtance of his 
having been a ſchoolmaſter at Syracuſe; for if 
we are to take our judgment of Epicharmus's 
drama from his imitator Plautus, perhaps its 
morality, though not to be overlooked amongſt 
other excellencies, is nevertheleſs not the moſt 
ſtriking feature in its character. And though 
it is probable that Epicharmus did not launch 
out into that perſonality, which the freer 
Athenians indulged to ſuch exceſs, yet I can 
ſuppoſe him to have been not very chaſte in his 
dialogue, from the anecdote which Plutarch 
gives us, of his being heavily fined and com- 
pelled to manual labour by order of Hiero for 
certain obſcene jeſts, which he ſuffered to paſs 
in hearing of his queen: I muſt ground another 
remark upon this anecdote, reſpecting the time 
in which he is generally thought to have ſtruck 

| out 
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out his comedy, as being long antecedent to 
the time of Hiero; which being admitted, it 
will follow that he was near the cloſe of his life, 
when this ſentence of manual labour was exe- 
cuted upon him; a kind of puniſhment ſo very 
unlikely to be inflicted on a man of ninety-ſix 
years by a prince of Hiero's magnanimity and 
benevolence, that if I am to take the anecdote 
for granted, I cannot aſſent to thoſe authorities 
that have placed him fo high in time, for the 
purpoſe only of putting his title of firſt founder 

of comedy out of diſpute. | 
Upon the whole, I think it likely the Athe- 
nians wrote comedy as ſoon as the Sicilians, 
but that Epicharmus was the firſt, who formed 
his drama upon the poems of Homer: It is 
alſo clear, that his countryman and contempo- 
rary Phormis wrote comedy as ſoon, or nearly 
as ſoon as he did; for although Theocritus, in 
the epigram above cited, ſays expreſsly that 
Epicharmus ſtruck out comedy, yet it muſt be 
remarked that Theocritus was a Syracuſan by 
birth, living in the time of Ptolemy Lagus; 
and in giving this /teſtimony for his fellow- 
citizen, it is more than probable he ſpoke lo- 
cally of the Sicilian comedy only, as Suidas 
did in after times, when he ſaid that Epichar- 
5 5 mus 
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mus and Phormis firſt ſtruck, out comedy in 
Sicily. | 

1 would therefore fix Epicharmus's firſt co- 
medy antecedent to Olymp. LXXV. at the 
loweſt date, becauſe we have it from good 
authority that he was teaching ſcholars at Sy- 
racuſe four years before the Perſian æra; and 
this date is confirmed by the age of Phormis, 
who certainly flouriſhed in the time of Gelon, 
and was in great favour in the court of that 
prince, who was predeceſſor to Hiero, and was 


ſucceeded by him in Olymp. LXXVII. 


N. LXXIII. 


7 ad was a liberal benefactor 
to the ſtage. Porphyry ſays that Apollo- | 
dorus the grammarian made a collection of his 
plays in ten volumes; Suidas , reckons fifty- 
two; Lycon only thirty-five ; but modern pbi- 
lologiſts have given the titles of forty, with the 
authorities by which they are aſcertained. 
It is not my purpoſe in theſe, papers to make 
2 practice of loading the page with lifts of 
titles, which may too truly be called dead 
L names; 
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names; but in the inſtance of an author like 
Epicharmus, who ſtands at the head of his de- 
partment, every relique ſeems an object of 
ſome curioſity ; and therefore, although the fol- 
lowing catalogue may ſtrike the dramatic reader 


as what may properly enough be called à beg- 
gary account of empty boxes, yet I ſhall proceed 


to enumerate the titles. of forty comedies, all of 
which are, upon good grounds of criticiſm, 
aſcribed to this celebrated author. | 


\ 


. TITLES OF THE COMEDIES OF EPICHARM Us. 


The Huſbandman. The Halcyon. Amycus, Sor 
of Neptune. The Banditti. Atalanta. The 
Bacchæ. Buſiris. Earth and Sea. The 
Fathers of the People. The Bacchanalian, 
Diphilus. Hope. The Feſtival, The Culi- 
' bration of the Viclory. Hebe's Wedding. 
Fund's Nuptials. Vulcan, or The Revels, 
The Ambaſſadors to the Oracle. The Cyclips' 
The Reaſoner. The Megarenſian. ' The Muſes, 

- The Iſlands. Niobe's Wedding, Ulyſſes the 
Deſerter. Ulyſſes Shipwreckt. The Ghitter- 
lings. The Padagogues. The Paragon. The 
Perſians. The Stateſman. Prometheus, tht 
Fire-ſtealer. Pyrrha, the Wife of Deucalion- 

. The Sirens. The Iſle of Scyros, The Sphyn*- 
+ The 
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The Trojans, Pbilactetes. The Horus Troop. 
The Potters. 


The ſame reſpect, which led me to inſert theſe 
titles, led me alſo to ſearch with all poſſible di- 
ligence for every fragment which I could find 
of Epicharmus. I wiſh they had been more 
in number, and of greater importance than they 
are; but ſuch as they are, I have reaſon to 
believe they are the whole amount of what can 
be picked up from the wreck of this once valu- 
able poet. The reader muſt not expect, that 
either in this author's inſtance, or that of any 
other Greek comedian, except in very few caſes, 
that the particular play can be aſcertained, to 
which the fragments belong; for the gramma- 
rians and others, who quote them, only give the 
name of the author, and not that of the co- 
medy from which they extract them. I muſt 
in this place once for all give vent to an anxiety, 
which preſſes on my mind reſpecting theſe frag- 
ments of the Greek comedy, whether the in- 
ſertion of them will or will not be approved of 
by the generality of my readers: My ſole ob- 
ject 1s to furniſh them with rational and moral 
amuſement, and if I fail of that object in theſe 
my hearty endeavours, I have taken a great 
deal of pains to render theſe paſſages into 
Vor, III. I F--aliſh 
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any reference or connection, which I am ſenſible 


and my conſtruction of the author would per- 
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Engliſh in the beſt manner my capacity enabled 
me to do, to a very unfortunate purpoſe indeed, 
The learned reader wil! bear me witneſs, that 


- theſe fragments have been the admiration of 


ages; and I am ſenſible that very many of them 
poſſeſs intrinſic beauty both of ſtile and ſenti- 
ment; and if my tranſlations have not robbed 
them of their original merit, ſome pleaſure, 
and let me hope ſome profit, may attend their 
peruſal, I have ſtudied ſo to claſs them, as not 
to burthen or diſtract the reader with a mere 
ſucceſſion of miſcellaneous quotations without 


could not be an agreeable mode of publication, 
though Stobzus, Hertelius and ſome other 
have taken it up; but on the contrary, I have 
endeavoured to introduce them with ſome anec- 
dote or other, which ſerves to weave them into 
the thread of the work. Moſt of the tranſla- 
tions will be found in metre, in which I have 
ſtrove to copy the free tile of our old metrical 
comic poets : Some I have turned into rhime, 
where the thought allowed it, and the expreſſions 
were terſe and epigrammatical : Others I have 
put into. proſe ; and in all I have been as cloſe 
and faithful to the original, as the language 


mit. If the candid reader will accept this pre- 
| I face 
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face in apology, I ſhall 1 him no further 
trouble on the ſubject. ä 

Epicharmus, in one of his comedies (we 
may ſuppoſe The Stateſman) introduces the fol- 
lowing retort from ſome man of low birth to a 
WE: we" woman, who is EY about ber 
anceſtry | 


6 Good goſſip, if you love me, prate no more: ; 
What are your genealogies to me? 
ce Away to thoſe, who have more need of them 
Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 
« Dig up dead honour from their father's tombs, . 
And boaſt it for their own—Vain, empty boaſt! 
c When every common fellow, that they meet, 
ce If accident hath not cut off the ſcroll, 
&« Can ſhew a liſt of anceſtry as long. 
% You call the Scythians barbarous, and deſpiſe them 
& Yet Anacharſis was a Scythian born; 
% And every man of a like noble nature, 
& Tho' he were moulded from an ZEthiop's loins, 
« Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him.“ 


The following is a falſe antitheſis, in which 
bodily ſtrength is ſubſtituted for mental 

« Tt demands the ſtrength of a lion to ſub- 
ce que the wearmes of love.“ 


MORAL MAX IMS. 
« Be ſober in thought! be flow in belief 1 
© 'Theſe are the finews of wiſdom,” 
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« favours at a price, and induſtry is the pur- 
cc chaſer.” 


e in the apparel of a woman. There is not in 
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ce Tt is the part of a wiſe man to foreſee what 
de ought to be done, fo ſhall he not repent of 
« what is done.” 

« Throw not away thine anger upon trifles! 
c Reaſon, and not rage, ſhould govern.” 

« Mankind are more indebted to induſtry 
ce than to ingenuity: The gods ſet up their 


« A man without merit, ſhall live without 
« envy ; but who would wiſh to eſcape on theſe 
“ terms?“ | 

“ Live ſo as to hold yourſelf prepared either 
« for a long life, or for a ſhort one!” 


There is no ſubject, which the comic poets 
whet their wits upon more frequently than mat- 
riage. The wives of Syracuſe were not much 
obliged to Epicharmus for the following ſally. 

« Marriage is like a caſt of the dice: If yo 
« get a wife of good morals and a quiet temper 
„ withal, happy is your lot: If you light upon 
a gadding, goſſipping, extravagant huſſy, it 
is not a wife you wed, but an eternal plague 


* the habitable globe ſo dire a torment ; I feel 


« it to my ſorrow; the better luck is 20 who 
* has never tried it.” 
Mr, 
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Mr. Congreve, in his Double Dealer, has the 
following paſſage between Mellafont and Cyn- 
thia upon the very eve of their nuptials. 


Cynth. Then I find marriage is like cards ; if either 
of us have a good hand, it is an accident of fortune. 

Mell. No, marriage is rather like a game at bowls: 
Fortune indeed makes the match, and -the tauo neareſt, 
and ſometimes the two fartheſt are together z but the game 
depends entirely upon judgment. 

Cynth. Still it is a game, and conſequently one of us muff 
be a ler. N 


Mell. Not at all; a friendly trial of ſtill, and 
the winnings to be n in az entertainment. 


Neither this, nor any part of the\ ſcene to 
which it appertains, is in Mr. Congreve's beſt 
manner. The wit does not flow, but is pumped 
up with labour, and not very clean when it 
comes. | 
Of Phormis, the contemporary of Epichar 
mus, no fragments are to be found, 

Chionides of Athens wrote comedy 1e the 
Perſian æra, and is the oldeſt writer of the 
Athenian ſtage. All the memorials J ean ob- 
tain of him are, that he wrote three plays, in- 
titled, The Heroes, The Lyars and The Poor 
Men. 

Magnes was an Athenian, and began to ap- 
pear as a writer of comedy, whilſt Chionides 


2 "my WAS 
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was living: Ariſtophanes makes mention of 
him in his play of The Knights. The Scholiaf 
in his comment on the paſſage obſerves, that all 
his works are periſhed, nothing remaining but 
the titles of nine comedies, of which two bent 
the ſame names with two of Ariſtophanes, vis. 
The Frogs, and The Birds; the ſame Scholiaf 
informs us that Magnes bore away two prizes, 

Dinolochus was contemporary with Magnes! 
He uſed the Doric dialeR, and is faid to hare 
produced fourteen plays. Sorge place his birth 
at Syracuſe, others at Agrigentum, _ Suida 
ſays he flouriſhed ſo early as Olymp. LXXII. 
but this ill agrees with the:circumftance of his 
being the: ſon, or, as others ,contend, the ſcholar 
of 7 ERR His works have totally pe- 
riſned. 

Theſe five poets, three of aa were Sick 
lians, muſt be called The Fathers of Comedy, 
and all that now remains of them is compriſed in 
the few ſhort paſſages here inſerted. | 
Whilſt their comedies were in repreſentation 
tragedy was advancing under Pratinas and Chæ- 
rilus, and Æſchylus had already taken paſſeſſian 
of the ſtage: Sophocles and Euripides wert 
born, the former ſix years before the latter: 
Zen, ſurnamed Xuthis, ſon. of Orthamenes of 


Cbios, began to write tragedy in the firſt year 
d : of 
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of Olymp. LXXXII. Aſchylus being then dead. 
Theognis, (from the coldneſs of his drama ick- 
named Snow) was contemporary with Ion. 

The magiſtracy of Athens in Olymp. 
LXXXV. when Myrrichides was archon, pub- 
liſhed a decręe, prohibiting the repreſentation 
of. comedies in Athens: This decree held in 
force only two years under Glaucides and 
Theopompus z for when Euthymenes ſucceeded 
to that annual dignity, he found it expedient to 
gratify the people by a revocation of the edict, 
and the comic muſe was reinſtated on the ſtage 
by the celebrated triumvirate of Eupolis, Cra- 
. tinus and Ariſtophanes; Cratinus opening the 
theatre with his celebrated comedy of The Min- 
ter Amuſements, Eupolis with The New Mont, 
and Ariſtophanes with The Acharnenſjans, 


N. LXXIV, 


N 4 TI N US, E delle and  Arifophanes are 
generally | claſſed together as rivals and prin- 
cipals in what is called The Ola Comedy. Cra- 
tinus was ſenior in age to both his competitors, 
and Eupolis is charged by the old annotator 
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tinction in the following paſſage— 
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upon Ariſtophanes of having copied from bim 


very freely: I confeſs this is ſtubborn authority, 


and yet it ſeems hard to believe that Eupolis, 


who was ſo conſtantly engaged in competition 


with his rival, ſhould expoſe himſelf to certain 
detection of ſo diſgraceful a fort; and had it 


been fo, I ſhould rather have expected to meet 


with the charge in the text of Ariſtophanes, 


than in the comment; I muſt add, that upon 
the cloſeſt ſearch I can find nothing that favours 


this imputation in any other author which ſpeaks 
of Eupolis, but many circumſtances on the con- 
trary which ſeem to place his pretenſions to 
originality on as good ground, as that of his 
contemporaries, with whom he is equally cele- 


brated. | 


Theſe poets were in - high favour with the 
people on account of the boldneſs and perſo- 
nality of their fatire, and for the fame reaſon 
proportionably obnoxious to the nobles and ma- 
giſtrates, whom they laſhed without mercy, 
Ariſtophanes was much the leaſt bitter of the 
three, and yet we have ſome ſmart ſpecimens of 
his ſeverity. Perſius ſeems to make this diſ- 


> Audact quicunque afflate Cratino, 
| Jratum Eupdlidem prægrandi cum ſene palles, 
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In theſe lines he characterizes Cratinus and Eu- 
polis by the epithets of audax and iratus, whereas 
he introduces Ariſtophanes under the deſcription 
only of prægrandis ſenex, which is interpreted 
to refer to the ſuperior gravity and 2 of 
his ſtile. 

Horace, in the fourth ſatire of his firſt book, 
inſtances theſe three poets by pre-eminence 


from amongſt all the writers of the old co- 
medy. 


Eupalis atque Cratinus Ariflophaneſque poete, 
Atque alii, quorum comadia priſca virorum eff, 
Si quis erat dignus deſcribi, quod malus ac fur, 
Quod mæchus foret, aut ficarius, aut alioqui 
Famoſus, multd cum libertate notabart, 


The comic poets, in its earlieſt age, 
Who form'd the manners of the Grecian flage, 
Was there a willain, who might juſtly claim 
A better right of being damn d to fame, | 
Rake, cut- throat, thief, whatever wwas his crime, 
They freely ſtigmatix d the wretch in rhime. 
(Francis.) 


It appears by this quotation, that -Horace does 
not conſider their comedy in the ſame light with 
Ariſtotle, as if they repreſented human nature 
in worſe colours than it deſerved. | 
Quintilian expreſsly ſays, that theſe are the 
chief writers of the old comedy—Plures ejus 


auctores; 
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auctores; Ariftiphanes tamen et Eupolis, Crati. 
muſque præcipui. And he recommends the cli 
Greek comedy, and theſe authors in particular 
as the beſt model (Homer only excepted). for 
his orator to ſorm himſelf upon; inaſmuch as it 
is there only he will find the Attic ſtile in itz 
purity and perfection; and though the old co- 
medy, as he obſerves, is chiefly occupied in 
wit and ſarcaſm for the purpoſe of chaſtiſing 
vice, yet it has many excellences of a more 
general ſort: It is energetic, elegant, and ful 
of graces ; ſo that if Homer alone (who like 
his own Achilles has the privilege. of being al- 
ways put above compariſon) be excepted, no 
other ſchool for oratory can come .in competi- 
tion with this, | 


CRATINUS. 


Cratinus was the ſon of Callimedes-an Athe- 
nian; we have the titles of at leaſt thirty co- 
medies of his writing, ſo that Suidas is miſtaken 
in aſcribing to him only twenty-one z he was 2 

poet of ſtrong imagination, and a florid lively 
ſtile; he carried away no leſs than nine prizes, 
which is a large proportion of ſucceſs, com- 
pared with others, who rank amongſt the higheſt 

both in the comic and. tragic line. A ſecond 

- edict came gut in his time for reſtraining the 
| licentiouſneſs 
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licentiquſneſs of the ſtage in point of perſona- 
lity, and Cratinus, in common with the reſt of 


his contemporaries, found himſelf obliged to 
divert his ſatire from the living to the dead: 
Sarcaſms were now levelled at men's productions, 
not at their perſons ; the tragic authors felt the 
chief weight of the attack, though even Homer 
did not eſcape, · as may be gathered from The 
Ulyſſes of Cratinus, in which he Are "ny 
ridicules the Odyfley. _ 

_ Cratipus lived to an extreme old age, 8 
pong to the looſe morals of the Greeks 
hei indulged: his paſſions both natural and un- 
natural without reſtraint: He carried his love 
of wine to ſuch exceſs, that he got the name of 
®:Xowo715, Jaunching out in praiſe of drinking, 
and rallying all ſobriety out of countenance, 
aſſerting that no- author can, be good for any 
thing, who does not love his bottle, and that 
dramatic poets in particular, ought to drink 
hard, as a duty due to Bacchus for his peculiar 
patronage and protection of the ſtage. Horace, 
who was not very averſe from his doctrine, 
quotes his authority in the firſt lines of an 
epiſtlo to Mecaæ nas. 


ritto f cvedis. Mecenas dofte, Cratino, 
Nulla þlacere diu nec wivere carmina Vm, 


Quæ ſeribuntur aque potoribus, 21 
O learn'd 
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o learn'd Mecænas, he | 
And take this maxim from the gay old Greek ; 


No verſe ſhall pleaſe, or laſting honours gain, 
- Which coldly flows from water-drinker's brain, 


As for the love of wine, it ſeems to have ſtood 
in the place of a merit with the Greeks; but 
Cratinus's exceſs was attended in his old age 
with ſome marks of weakneſs and want of re- 
tention, incidental to an exhauſted conſtitution 
which gave a handle to Ariſtophanes, who was 
a younger man (and not much more abſte- 
mious) to bring his old competitor on the 
ſtage, and hold him up to ridicule for this 
infirmity. The charge was unmanly, and rouſed 
the aged veteran to return the attack: Cra- 
tinus, then nearly approaching to an hundred, 
had left off writing, but he was not yet ſuper- 
annuated, and lived to compleat a comedy, 
which he appoſitely entitled The - Flaggon. In 
the plot of this piece he feigns himſelf married 
to Comedy, whom he perſonifies, and repreſents 
the lady in diſguſt with her huſband for his 
unconjugal neglect, on which account ſhe ſtates 
her charge, and roundly - ſues for an actual 
divorce : Upon this hearing, certain friends and 
advocates are. introduced on the ſcene in be- 
half of the party accuſed, who. make ſuit to the 
dame to ſtay her proceedings, and not. be over- 


haſty 


haſty in throwing off an old ſpouſe ; but on 
the contrary recommend to her to enter calmly 
into an amicable diſcuſſion of her grievances : 
To this propoſal ſhe at length accedes, and 
this gives occaſion to take up the charge of 
Ariſtophanes, accuſing the old bard of drunken- 
neſs and the concomitant circumſtances, which 
had been publiſhed with ſo much ill-nature to 
make him ridiculous at the end of life. Then 
follows a very pleaſant refutation of all theſe 
libels, by which he contrives to turn the laugh 
againſt Ariſtophanes, and ſo concludes the co- 
medy. One feels a ſatisfaction even at this 
diſtance of ages to know, that the old poet 
bore away the prize with this very comedy, 
and ſoon after expired in the arms of victory 
at the age of ninety-ſeven, in the firſt year of 
Olymp. LXXXIX, 

The Athenians gave him a monument, and 
an epitaph, in which they omit all mention of 
his fine talents, and record nothing but his 
drunkenneſs. He ſpared no man when living, 


and even death itſelf could not protect him 
from retaliation. 


«© ®@avoylos ardeds weg ,s he. 
(STESIGCHORUS.) 
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The evil that ze did liv'd after bin, 
W cos all interred nir n. nao 


2 [AK ESsPEAR.) 


There is ſcarce a 3 of this poet, once 


| o great a favourite, that is now to be found; 


the very few ſcraps of ſentences remaining are 
too imperfect to merit a tranſlation: One little 
ſpark, of his genius however will be ſeen in the 
following epigrammatic turn of thought upon 
the loſs of a ſtatue, which being the workman- 
ſhip of Daedalus, he ſuppoſes to have made uſe 
of its privilege, and eſcaped from its pedeſtal. 


1. My ſtatue's gone! By Dædalus twas made. 
It ĩs not ſtolen therefore; it has ſtray d.“ 


Eupolis became a very popular author ſome 
years before the death of Cratinus: The bold 


ſtrong ſpirit of his ſatire recommended him 


to the public more than the beauties and graces 


of his ſtile, which he was not ſtudious to 


poliſh. He attacked the moſt obnoxious and 
profligate characters in Athens, without any re- 
gard to his perſonal ſafety; to expoſe the 
cheat, and ridicule the impoſtor was the glory 
of his muſe, and neither the terrors of the 


gy; nor the myſteries of ſuperſtition 
could 
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could divert him from it. He wrote two. co- 
medies profeſſedly againſt Autolycus the Areo- 
pagite, whoſe miſbehaviour in the Chæronen- 
ſian war had made him infamous, and he called 
them after his name The fir/? and ſecond Autolycus. 
In his famous comedy called The Baptæ he in- 
veighs againſt the effeminate turpitude of his 
countrymen, whom he exhibits dancing after 
the manner of the laſcivious prieſts of Cotytto 
(viz. the Baptæ) in the habits and faſhion of 


female minſtrels. 


Talia Kad coluerunt orgia ted 
Cecrop iam ſoliti Baptæ laſſare Cotytto. 
(Juvxx.) 


The prevailing account of his death is, that 
the perſons, whom he had ſatirized in this play 
of the Bapte, ſuborned certain aſſaſſins to throw 
him into the ſea, as he was paſſing the Helleſpont 
with the Athenian forces then on an expedition 
againſt the Lacedæmonians; and ſeveral autho- 
rities impute this revengeful deed to Alcibiades, 
who had been ſeverely handled in that piece; 
but Cicero in his firſt epiſtle of the ſixth book 
to Atticus ſpeaks of this report as a vulgar 
error, and quotes Eratoſthenes for the fact of 
Eupolis having written certain comedies after 
the time, when the event of his death is dated 

——redarguit 
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redarguit Eratoſthenes; affert enim quas illi 
poff id tempus fabulas docuerit. 

Pauſanias tells us, that his tomb was erected 
upon the banks of the /Eſopus in Sicyonia, and 
as it is not likely this honour ſhould be paid to 
his memory by the Sicyonians, he being an 
Athenian born, unleſs he had died in their 
country; the authority of Pauſanias ſeems to 
confirm the account of Eratofthenes, and diſ- 
credit the fable of his being thrown into the 


Helleſpont. 
In his comedy called The People, by the 


fiction of the ſcene he raiſes the ſhades of their 
departed orators and dæmagogues from the 
dead; and when Pericles, laſt of the troop, 
ariſes, the poet demands, Who it is that ap- 
« pears?” The queſtion being anſwered, and 
the ſpirit of Pericles diſmiſſed, he pronounces 
his encomium—< That he was pre-eminent as 
cc an orator, for man never ſpoke as he ſpoke: 
« When he ſtarted like a courſer in the race, 
& he threw all competitors out of fight, ſo rapid 
« was the torrent of his eloquence ; but with 
« that rapidity there flowed ſuch ſweetneſs and 
e perſuaſion from his lips, that He alone of all 
&« orators ſtruck a ſting into the very ſouls of 
« his hearers, and left it there to remain for 
« ever.” 


6 I think 
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I think it probable the following fragment 
has been the opening ſpeech of this very co- 
medy; for in it he addrefles the People, and 
complains of the preference they are apt to be- 
ſtow upon foreigners, to the neglect of their 
own countrymen — « Receiving every thing 
« with favour that falls from their lips, and 
« applauding them as oracles of human wiſ- 
« dom; whereas, if any one of your own 
« countrymen addreſſes you (though in no 
« reſpect their inferior) you look down upon 
“ him with contempt; nay, you are ready to 
«< pronounce that the man is in his dotage 
© a fool who never had ſenſes, or a madman 
« who has loſt them—but hark ye, gentlemen! 
© let me have a word with you at ſtarting; 
let me prevail with you to revoke theſe un- 
« juſt proceedings, and give a fellow-citizen 
« and your humble ſervant a fair Cs and 
« impartial judgment.” _ 

I ſuſpe& this to be a ſly blow at Auntie 
who was not an Athenian born, and perhaps 
at this time had not his adoption. He proceeds 
to lament the ſtate of public affairs, and the 
degeneracy of the times; for in the old co- 
medy it was uſual for the poet to harangue the 
theatre, either in the opening of the piece, or 
at any convenient interval between the ſcenes, 
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fometimes in his own perfon, ſometimes by 
the mouth of the chorus. We cannot wonder 
if ſuch ſentiments as the following, dellvered 
from the ſtage, ſhould render Eupolis obnoxious 
to men in power. 


Addreſs to the Audience by Eupolis. 

&« Of many things, which offer themſelves 
4 to my conſideration, I cannot find words to 
« ſpeak, fo penetrated am I with affliction, 
„hen I turn my thoughts to the condition 
« of the commonwealth; for you muſt be 
« conſcious,. O citizens, it was not ſo admi- 
« niſtered in times paſt, when men of high 
« birth, men, whoſe rank, fortune and merit 
« gave them a conſideration in the ſtate, filled 
te the firſt offices of government: To fuch we 
« deferred, as to the deities themſelves; for 
4 they merited our reſpect, and under their 
ec protection we enjoyed ſecurity: Now ur 
have no other guide in our election but blind 
« ignoble chance, and on whatſoever head it 
falls, though he be the worſt and meaneſt of 
« mank ind, he ſtarts up a great man at once, 
and is inſtalled with all proper ſolemnity a 
& rogue in ſtate.” 


Here the poet ſpeaks out of the roſtrum 
19 be js | : rather 
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rather than from the ſtage: This is plain bold 
language; and tempts me to call our country- 
man Ben Jonſon on the ſcene, who was deep 
in all theſe remnants of the old Greek poets, 
and frequently talks the very language of the 


Athenian theatre. 
Aer, in character of Preſenter of the play, 


thus opens the comedy of Every Man out of 


his Humour. 


Addreſs to the Audience by B. T0 | 


Away ! 
Who is fo patient of this impious world, 
That he can check his ſpirit, or rein his 10ng of — 
Who can behold ſuch prodigies as theſe, 
And have his lips ſeal d up? Not I; my ſous 
Was never ground into ſuch oily colours, 
To flatter wice and dawb iniquity : 
But with.an armed and reſolved hand 

I'll Rrip the ragged follies of the time, 
Naked as at their birth 

I fear no mood ſtampt in a private brow, 

M ben I am pleas d to unmask a public vice. 
I fear no firumpet” s drugs, nor ruffian's ſlab, 
Should I detecł their hateful luxuries : 
No broker's, uſurer”s, or lawyer's gripe, 
Were I diſpos'd to ſay, They're all corrupt. 
I jear no courtier s frown, ſhould I applaud 
The eaſy flexure of his ſupple hams. 
Tut! theſe are fo innate and popular, 
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That drunken cuſtom would not ſhame to laugh 
In ſcorn at him, that ſhould not dare to tax them, 
&c. &c; 


This is the very ſpirit of the old Greek co- 
medy, ſpeaking through the organs of our 
Engliſh Ariſtophanes, and old Ben fills the 
character of the prægrandis ſenex, as well 2 
he for whom it was deſigned. It is the G. 
media, vocem tollens, and aflerting her deter- 
mination to keep up her rights according t 
antient cuſtom of her founders—Siquis eri 
dignus deſcribi,—In the third year of Olymy, 
LXXXIX. which was two years after the de. 
ceaſe of Cratinus, Eupolis ated his comed; 
called The Flatterers, Alcæus being archen 
J cannot doubt but the following is a frag- 
ment of this comedy; it is a part of the ſpeec| 
of a paraſite, and runs over a few of the art, 
by which he gulls the rich boobies that fall in 
his way. 


The Paraſite of Eupolis. 


«© Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts, 
« By which we paraſites contrive to live: 
& Fine rogues we are, my friend (of that be ſure) 
&« And daintily we gull mankind. _Obſferve ! 
« Firſt I provide myſelf a nimble thing 


$ To be my page, a varlet of all crafts ; 
+ Next 
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« Next two new ſuits for feaſts and gala- days, 

« Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 
« To ſun myſelf upon the public ſquare : 

« There if perchance I ſpy ſome rich dull knave, 
« Strait I accoſt him, do him reverence, 

« And, ſaunt'ring up and down, with idle chat 
« Hold him awhile in play; at every word, 

& Which his wiſe worſhip utters, I ſtop ſhort 

« And bleſs myſelf for wonder; if he ventures 
« On ſome vile joke, I blow it to the ſkies, 

« And hold my fides for laughter Then to ſupper 
« With others of our brotherhood to meſs 

In ſome night-cellar on our barley cakes, 

& And club inventions for the next day's ſhift.” 


The Paraſite of Ben Fonſon. 
MOS CA. 


Oh! your paraſite 
Is a moftl precious thing, dropt from above, 
Not bred momę ft clods and clot-poles here on earth, 
IT muſe the myſtery was not made à ſcience, 
It is ſo liberally profefl. Almoſt 
All the wiſe world is little elſe in nature 
But paraſites and ſub-paraſites, And yet 
T mean not thoſe, that have your bare town-art, 
To know who's fit to feed them ; have no houſe, 
No family, no care, and therefore mould 
Tales for men's ears, to bait that ſenſe—nor thoſe, 
With their court dog-tricks, that can fawn and fleer, 
Make their revenue out of legs and faces, 
Echo, My Lord, and lick away a moth ; 
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But your fine elegant raſcal, that can riſe, 
And loop almoſt together like an arrow, 
Shoot thro the air as nimbly as a flar, 

Turn ſhort as doth a ſwallow, and be here, 
And there, and here, and yonder all at once; 
Preſent to any humour, all occaſion, 

And change a viſor ſwiſter than a thought ; 

This is the creature had the art born with him. 


Lucian's Paraſite, which is a maſterpiece of 
character and comic writing, and Horace's 
dialogue between Tireſias and Ulyſſes (which 
is the fifth ſatire of the ſecond book) might 
perhaps be traced in paſſages of this comedy 
of Eupolis, if we had it entire. 

Eupolis in his Lacedæmonians attacks both 
the public and private character of Cimon, 
charging him with improper partiality for the 
Lacedzmontans, with drunkenneſs, and even 
with an inceſtuous commerce with his own 
ſiſter Pnyce: Plutarch takes notice of this at- 
tack, and ſays it had a great effect in ſtirring 
up the populace againſt this celebrated com- 
mander, | k 
He wrote his comedy, © intitled Marica, 
againſt the orator Hyperbolus, whom Thucy- 
dides mentions to have been baniſhed by Oftra- 
ciſm, 

We 
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; We have the titles of upwards of twenty 
I plays of this author's compoſition, 
K 
1 
; 
Ne LXXV. 
g a 
| ARISTOPHANES. Fs 


Ut templum charites, quod non labatur, haberent, 
invenere tuum pettus, Ariſtophanes. 
(Jos. SCALIGER EX PLATONE.) 


= is an eulogy the more honourable 6. 
to Ariſtophanes, as it fell from Plato, 

the diſciple of Socrates. If I were to collect 
all the teſtimonies, that are ſcattered through 
the works of the learned in behalf of the 
author we are now about to review, I ſhould 
fill my pages with panegyric; but this I am 
the leſs concerned to do, as the reader has a 
part of him in poſſeſſion, which as it is near # 
fourth of the whole man, he has more than the 
foot by which to meaſure this Hercules. 

Both the parentage and birth-place of Ari- 
ſtophanes are doubtful: He was an adopted, 
not a natural, citizen of Athens, and J incline 
to think he was the fon of Philippus, a native 

| . of 
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of Ægina, where our poet had ſome patrimony, 
He was in perſon very tall, bony and robuſt, 
and we have his own authority for his baldneſs; 
but whether this was as diſgraceful at Athens, 
as it was amongſt the Romans, I have not 
been anxious to enquire. He was in private 
life of a free, open and companiable temper, 
and his company was ſought after by the 
greateſt characters of the age with all poſſible 
avidity: Plato, and even Socrates, ſhared many 
ſocial hours with him; he was much the moſt 
popular character in Athens, as the great dæ- 
magogue Cleon experienced to his coſt, not to 
mention Socrates himſelf; Every honour that 
could be paid to a poet was publicly beſtowed 
upon Ariſtophanes by the Athenian people; nor 
did they confine their rewards to honorary 
prizes only, but decreed him fines and pecu- 
niary confiſcations from thoſe, who ventured 
to attack him with ſuits and proſecutions: 
Dionyſus of Syracuſe in vain made overtures 
to him of the moſt flattering ſort, at the time 
when ZEſchines and Ariſtippus, Socratic philo- 
ſophers, were retained in his court with fo 
much infamy to their private characters, and 
when even Plato himſelf had ſolicited his notice 
by three ſeveral viſits to Syracuſe, where he 
had not the good fortune to render himſelf 

| very 
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very agreeable, The fame of Ariſtophanes had 
reached to the court of Perſia, and his praiſes 
were there ſounded by the great king himſelf, 
who conſidered him not only as the firſt poet, 
but as the moſt conſpicuous perſonage at 
Athens. I do not find him marked with any 
other immorality, than that of intemperance 
with regard to wine, the faſhionable exceſs of 
the time, and in ſome degree a kind of pre- 
rogative of his profeſſion, a licentia poetica: 
Athenæus the Deipnoſophiſt ſays he was drunk 
when he compoſed, but this is a charge that will 
not paſs upon any man who is ſober; and if 
we rejected it from Sophocles in the caſe of 
Eſchylus, we ſhall not receive it but with 
contempt from ſuch an accuſer as Athenæus. 
He was not happy in his domeſtic connections, 
for he naturally declares that he was aſhamed of 
his wife — TN] yurzing I wioxuvopai—and 
as for his two ſons, Philippus and Ararotes 
they did him as little credit, and he conſidered 
them accordingly. He was bleſt with a good 
conſtitution, and lived to turn above ſeventy 
years, though the date of his death is not 
preciſely laid down, 

Though he was reſolute in oppoſing himſelf 
to the torrent of vice and corruption, which 


overſpread the manners of his country, yet he 
was 
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was far more temperate in his perſonal in. 
vective than his contemporaries, He was too 
ſenſitive in his nature to undertake the per- 
formance of his own parts in perſon, which 
was general with all the comic poets of his 
time; and he ſtood their raillery for not ven. 
turing to tread the ſtage as they did. Amip- 
ſias and Ariſtonymus, both rival authors, 
charged him with availing himſelf of the talents 
of other people from conſciouſneſs of his own 
inſufficiency: Their raillery could not draw 
him out, till his favourite actor Calliſtratus 
declined undertaking the part of Cleon in his 
perſonal comedy of The Knights, dreading the 
refentment of that powerful dæmagogue, who 
was as unforgiving as he was imperious: In 
this dilemma Ariſtophanes conquered his re- 
pugnance, and determined upon preſenting him- 
ſelf on the ſtage for the firſt time in his life: 
He dreſſed himſelf in the character of this for- 
midable tribune; and having coloured his face 
with vermilion up to the hue of the brutal 
perſon he was to reſemble, he entered on the 
part in ſuch a ftile of energy, and with ſuch 
natural expreſſion, that the effect was irreſiſtible z 
and the proud factious Cleon was ſtript of his 
popularity, and ſentenced in a fine of five talents 
by the Knight's decree, as damages for the 

| charge 
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charge he had preferred againſt the author 
touching his right of citizenſhip, which was 
awarded and ſecured to him by the ſame inſtru. 
ment. 

Such was Ariſtophanes in perſon, manners 
and character: As a poet I might refer the 
learned reader to his works, which ſpeak fo ably 
for themſelves : They are not only yaluable as 
his remains, but when we conſider them as the 
only remains, which give us any complete ſpe- 
cimens of the Greek comedy, they become 
ineſtimable through the misfortunes of all the 
reſt, We receive them as treaſures thrown up 
from a wreck, or more properly as one paſſenger 
eſcaped out of a fleet, whoſe narrative we liſten 
to with the more eagerneſs and curioſity, be- 
cauſe it is from this alone we can gain intelli- 
gence of the nature of the expedition, the 
quality of the armament, and the characters and 
talents of the commanders, who have periſhed 
and gone down into the abyſs together, 

The comedies of Ariſtophanes are univerſally 
eſteemed to be the ſtandard of Attic writing in 
its greateſt purity; if any man would wiſh to 
know the language as it was ſpoken by Pericles, 
he muſt ſeek it in the ſcenes of Ariſtophanes, 
where he is not uſing a foreign or affected 
diction, for the purpoſe of accommodating it ta 

ſame 
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fome particular or extravagant character. The 
antient authors, both Greek and Roman, who 
had all the productions of the Athenian ſtage 
before them, ſpeak of him with ſuch rapture 
and admiration, as to give him a decided pre. 
ference before all other comic poets, with an 
exception as I believe of Plutarch only, who 
brings him into compariſon with Menander, 
and after diſcuſſing their different pretenſions 
decides peremptorily for Menander : This cri- 
ticiſm of Plutarch's I ſhall reſerve for future 
conſideration ; and when I ſaid that he is ſingle 
in his preference of Menander, perhaps I ought 
to recal the expreſſion, as that poet has his ad- 
mirers, but none that I know of, who have de- 
Hberately given judgment in his favour upon a 
critical compariſon with Ariſtophanes, except 
Plutarch above mentioned. 
The drama of Ariſtophanes is of a mixed 
ſpecies ; ſometimes perſonal, at other times in- 
clining to parody, according to the character of 
the middle comedy: He varies and accommo- 
dates his ftile to his ſubject and the ſpeakers on 
tie ſcene; on fome occaſions it is elevated, 
grave, ſublime and poliſhed to a wonderful 
degree of brilliancy and beauty; on others it 
ſinks and deſcends into humble dialogue, pro- 
vincial ruſticity, coarſe naked obſcenity, and 
even 
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even puns and quibbles: The verſatility of his 
genius is admirable ; for he gives us every rank 
and deſcription of men in his ſcenes, and in 
every one is ſtrictly characteriſtic. In ſome 
paſſages, - and frequently in his choruſſes, he 
ſtarts out of the ordinary province of comedy 
into the loftieſt flights of poetry, and in theſe 
I doubt if Xſchylus or Pindar have ſurpaſſed 
him: In ſentiment and good ſenſe he is not 
inferior to Euripides, and in the acuteneſs of 
his criticiſms equalled by none : In the general 
purport of his moral he ſeldom, if ever, fails; 
but he works occaſionally with unclean tools, 
and, like Juvenal in the lower ages, chaſtiſes 
vice by an open expoſure of its. turpitude, 
offending the ear, whilft he aims to mend the 
heart. This habit of plain ſpeaking was the 
faſhion of the times he wrote in, and the au- 
dience demanded and would have it; that he 
may be ſtudied by the pureſt readers we ſhould 
conclude, when we are told he was the pillow 
companion of a Chriſtian ſaint, as the welj- 
known anecdote of Chryſoſtom will teſtify. 
If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy of 
his muſe, we cannot deny but that a great 
ſhare of the blame reſts with the ſpectators: 
A dramatic poet cannot model his audienccy 


but in a certain degree muſt of neceſſity con- 
8 | form 
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form to their taſte and humour: It can be 
proved that Ariſtophanes himſelf laments the 
hard taſk impoſed upon him of gratifying the 
public at the expence of decency ; but with 
the example of the poet Cratinus before his 
eyes, who was driven from the ſtage becauſe he 
ſcrupled to amuſe the public ear with tawdry 
jeſts, it is not to be wondered at, if an author, 
emulous of applauſe, ſhould fall in with the 
wiſhes of the theatre, unbecoming as they were: 
Let me add in further palliation of this fault, 
that he never puts obſcenity but in the mouths 
of obſcene characters, and ſo applies it as to 
give his hearers a diſguſt for ſuch unſeemly 
habits. Morality I conteſs deſerves a purer 
vehicle, yet I contend that his purpoſe was 
honeſt, and I dare believe went farther towards 
reforming the looſe Athenians, than all the in- 
deciſive poſitions of the philoſophers, who being 
enliſted into fects and factions ſcarce agreed in 
any one point of common morality, 

This part of his defence would have been 
very eaſily handled a century or two ago; 
Ben Jonſon for inſtance could have helped 
his argument out with his own example, if oc- 
caſion had required; but the taſk falls very 
heavy upon an advocate in this age, which 1s 


of purer ears than to liſten to obſcenity ; and 
though 
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though my particular difficulties have thereby 
been encreaſed, I ſhall never repine under the 
weight of any burthen, which the merit of "y 
contemporaries lays upon me. | 

His wit is of varidus kinds; much ds of a 
general and permanent ſtamp; ; much is local, 
perſonal and untransferable to poſterity : No 
author {Hill retains ſo many brilliant paſſages, 
yet none has ſuffered ſuch injury by the de- 
predations of time: Of his powers in ridicule 
and humour, whether of character or dialogue, 
there might be no end to inſtances: If Plautus 
gives us the model of Epicharmus, he does 
not equal him; and if Terence tranſlates Me- 
nander, his original does not approach him in 
theſe particulars: I doubt if the ſum total of 
wit and humour in all their ſtage-lacqueys 
would together balance the ſingle character of 
Cario in the Plutus, His ſatire, whether le- 
velled againſt the vices and follies of the people 
at large, againſt the corruption of the dæma- 
gogues, the turpitude and chicanery of the 
philoſophers, or the arrogant ſelf-ſufficiency of 
the tragic poets, cuts with an edge that pene- 
trates the character, and leaves no ſhelter for 
either ignorance or criminality. 

Ariſtophanes was author of above ſixty co- 


medies, though they are erroneouſly ſtated under 
EI that 
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that amount. The Plutus now in our hands 
(which is the ſecond he wrote of that title) 
| has been twice publiſhed in our language by 
two different tranſlators; one of theſe I have 
ſeen, which was jointly executed by the cele- 
brated Henry Fielding and the Rev. Mr. 
Voung: There is an Engliſh tranſlation, as [ 
am told, of The Clouds, but this has never been 
in my hands, and alſo a very late one of Tl: 
Frogs in metre, which I have peruſed. Much 
praiſe is due to the labours of learned men, 
who thus endeavour to make his wit current 
amongſt us; and every man who knows the 
difficulties of their taſk, will find his candour 
ſtrongly called upon to excuſe any errors or 
inequalities, that may appear in their per- 
formances. 
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Ne LXXVI. 


SAID in my former Paper that Plutarch 
had made a compariſon between Ariſtopha- 
nes and Menander, and given his decided judg- 
ment for the latter. It might well be expected, 
that a Greek of the lower ages, living in the 
time of Trajan, and in court-favour with that 
emperor, ſhould prefer a poliſhed elegant author 
like Menander to one ſo bold, perſonal and 
ſarcaſtic as the poet he compares with him. 
Horace even in the time of Auguſtus had 
begun to decry the Plautinos Sales, and the 
manners were much more refined in Plutarch's 
time than in his. As we can take little eſtimate 
of Menand-r from the fragments only of his 
comedies which now remain, we cannot fee 
what general reaſons Plutarch, or any other 
critic of his time, might have for preferring 
him; but as far as he has entered into ſtrictures 
and objections in his examination of Ariſto- 
phanes, ſo far we can follow him ; this part at 
leaſt of his criticiſin is ſtill open to be contro- 
verted, and if it-ſhall appear that he has con- 
demned one party without reaſon, it may be 
preſumed he has preferred the other without 
juſtice. | 


4 
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I | Plutarch aſſerts that Ariſtophanes is a punſter, 
[| | a quibbler upon words, and ridiculouſly given. 
to parody, It is unfortunate for this charge 
that he follows it up with quotations, in every 
| one of which Ariſtophanes is not only to be 
4 defended but applauded; he could not hay 
4 ſelected paſſages leſs to the purpoſe; and the 
accuſation has accordingly been turned againſ 
him by Friſchlinus and other advocates of the 


| poet. 

5 > He arraigns the ſtile of Ariſtophanes on \ic- 
5 count of its inequalities and variations, ob- 
; 3 ſerving that it is ſometimes high and ſometimes 
low, now turgid and inflated, now grovelling 


and depreſſed — as if he had not been aware 
that the great variety of characters, which 
his comedy exhibits, naturally demands as great 
| a variety of ſtile: He applauds Menander for 
F the uniform and equal tenor of his ſtile, not 
| ſeeming to recollect that his comedy on tht 
þ contrary had one uniform complexion, con- 
= | tained no choruſſes and introduced no living 
characters; whereas Ariſtophanes, according to 
| the ſpirit of the old comedy, makes uſe of cho- 
| | ruſſes, many of which are of ſo fanciful and 
| imaginary a nature, that it is neceſſary to 
| employ all the powers of poetry in their dif- 
—= play, and in ſome caſes even to create a new 


7 3 
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ſtile (and almoſt language) for the occaſion: 
He alſo introduces gods, heroes, poets, ora- 
tors, philoſophers, ambaſſadors, prieſts on his 
ſcene; ſome of theſe profeſſedly demand a 
ſwelling tragic pomp of words, for inſtance 
AÆſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides: In ſhort, 
the very excellence of Ariſtophanes is difcrimi- 
nation of ſtile and character. Should Socrates 
and a ſlave ſpeak in the fame phraſe? Should 
Lamachus (a mere miles gloricſus) talk in the 
tone of a beggarly Megarenſian pedlar ? Cer- 
tainly not; nor is there any need to dwell 
longer on this criticiſm of Plutarch's, in which 
the ingenious author has ſhewn little of his 
uſual candour or judgment. That he ſhould be 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of the new comedy is very 
natural; elegant and moral fictions are both 
more plealing and more proper ſubjects for the 
drama, than bold and coarſe truths and living 
realities : The even ſuavity of Menander's ſtile 
might be more to his taſte than the irregular 
ſublimity of Ariſtophanes's; but when I fee him 
manage the argument in a manner ſo much be- 
low his uſual ſagacity, I cannot help ſuſpecting 
there might be ſome other beſides general pre- 
judice in his mind againſt Ariſtophanes, and I 
make no doubt he had foſtered ſtrong reſent- 
ments againſt him for his attacks upon Socrates z 

L 2 I alſo 
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J alſo ſee ſome grounds for believing that he had 
deen oppoſed by Pliny in his partiality for Me- 
nander, whom that author calls omnis luxurie 
interpres; a charge which was reſented by Ply. 
tarch, who nevertheleſs was compelled to admit 
it: It is not improbable therefore that this 
might have given ſome occaſion to him for en- 
tering into a more formal compariſon between 
the two authors, and for publiſhing his ſtrictures 
upon Ariſtophanes. Upon looking over the 
titles of the comedies of the laſt- named author, 
which are loſt, I find one intitled Bœotia, which 
play was tranſlated and brought upon the Roman 
ſtage by Plautus, as it is generally thought, 
though we are told that M. Varro gave it to one 
Aquilius ; be this as it may, the comedy was 
produced by one or the other, and there is 2 
fragment of it in proof, which will be found in 
Pareus's edition of Plautus : Here is freſh reaſon 
for Plutarch (who was a Bœotian) to take up a 
reſentment againſt Ariſtophanes ; and, if it were 
a ſubject worth following, I could ſhew that 
Plutarch's national prejudices were uncommonly 
ſtrong : The comedy indeed is not in exiſtence, 
both original and tranſlation being periſhed; 
but we can eaſily believe that Bœotia did not 
eſcape out of Ariſtophanes's hands without à 
pretty ſmart flagellation; and this was the more 
; 5 | galling 
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galling to Plutarch, becauſe it was naturalized 
on the Roman ſtage, and, if it was ſtill in re- 
preſentation, might give a handle to the wits of 
the time for a run upon his native country. 
But I perceive my zeal is carrying me into an 
unprofitable reſearch, and I proceed with my 
ſubject. 

Ariſtophanes has ſometimes been reproached 
for his attacks upon Euripides; but this author 
was a fair ſubject for ſatire in his literary cha- 
racter, and, though he was the friend of Socrates, 
his private morals were no leſs open to reproof. 
The voice of the heathen world has been fo loud 
in the praiſe of Socrates; he is ſo decidedly the 
hero of all the Ciceros and declaimers upon 
morality, that even now, after ſo many centuries 
of Chriſtianity, it is with a kind of ſuperſtitious 
reverence we approach his character. His con- 
temporaries, who ſaw him in the neareſt light, 
treat him with the leaſt reſpe&? Ariſtophanes 
(as Ben Jonſon expreſſes it) hoiſted him up with 
a. pulley, and made him play the philoſopher in a 
baſket ; meaſure how many feot a flea could ſkip 
geometrically by a juſt ſcale, and edify the people 
from the engine, Time and prejudice have ſince 
caſt a veil before him, that it would be a hardy 
deed to attempt to withdraw. 

This attack of Ariſtophanes has doomed him 
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to almoſt univerſal deteſtation; the praiſe we 


give him is no more than his ſuperior genius 
extorts, and it is paid grudgingly, like a tax, 
without cordiality or good-will: We admire 
him for his bold attacks upon Cleon, and we 
can find ſome palliation for his ſtritures upon 
Euripides; the languid affectation of the poet, 
and the turbulent ferocity of the demagogue, 
Juſtify. the ſatiriſt; but when he aſſaults the 
ſacred character of Socrates, when he arraigns 
the unſpotted purity of the great maſter of mo- 
rality, it is no longer ſatire, it is ſacrilege. But 
is all this to paſs without one word for the poet? 
Was he given up by his contemporaries for this 
atrocious act? was he given up by the friends 
and diſciples of Socrates ? By none; not even 
by Plato himſelf, who on the contrary careſled, 
admired and extolled him both in verſe and 
proſe ; he adopted his ſentiments on the ſubject 
of . Lzve, and engrafted them into his oon Sym- 
poſſum He applauded him to Dionyſius of Sy- 
racuſe, and put his comedies into his hands as 
the only pure and perfect model of Attic ele- 
zance : The tyrant read them, admired them 
and even rehearſed them by heart; nay he did 
more, he turned poet himſelf, and wrote a play 
for the Athenian' ſtage, which of courſe was 
konoured with a prize, And now why ſhould 
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we be more angry than Plato was? What have 
we diſcovered, which he did not know, that we 
ſhould take the matter up ſo high? We have 
diſcovered that Ariſtophanes took a bribe of 
Melitus and his faction to attack Socrates, and 
pave the way for their criminal charge, by which 
he ſuffered; and this we take upon credit from 
AElian's inſinuations in an article df his Various 
Hiſtory, which for its authority in this caſe is 
about as good an evidence, as any ſtory out of 
the Incredibilia of Palzphatus Heraclitus, Mlian 
however does not hardily advance this as a fact, 
but hooks it in by way of queſtion—/Phere is 
he alſurdity, he aſks, of ſuppoſins that the poet, 
who was known to be needy, had taken a bribe ? 
— This is a mere inſinuation, by which he tries 
the credulity of his readers : If they will believe 
it, fo much the better for his purpoſe ; if not, 
he has nothing elſe to offer; he has done his 
beſt to blacken the character of Ariſtophanes in 
this caſe, as he did in that of his intemperance : 
He has accuſed him of writing plays when he 
was drunk, and now he accuſes him of taking a 
bribe for writing them : The man who believes 
the one, may take the other into the bargain 
| for his own part, the improbability ſtares him 
ſo fully in the face, that he immediately ſubjoins 


te his inſinuation above quoted—That for the 
L4 ; truth 8 
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truth of this, it was beſt known to Ariſtephanes 
himſelf, —This can never paſs with any candid 
reader. As for the ſucceſs of the attack, that 
he confeſſes was beyond all example; the co. 
medy was applauded to the ſkies ; never did any 
poet receive ſuch honours from the public, as 
Ariſtophanes for this play of The, Clouds. 

As to the charge of the bribe, I need not 
obſerve, that if it was not an eaſy thing for any 
advocate of the poet to prove the negative in 
Hadrian's days, when Elian threw it out, it 
cannot be leſs difficult now to do it, when more 
than two millenniums have interpoſed between 
the fact and our examination of it: And yet we 
know that Ariſtophanes, in a ſhort time after 
the repreſentation of his Clouds, brought this 
very Melitus, who is ſuppoſed to have ſuborned 
bim by a bribe, before the audience, and ex- 
poſed his vicious character with the moſt un- 
ſparing ſeverity, If this is not proving a ne- 
gative, it is as near it as circumſtance and 
preſumption can go. 

But there is another part of ZElian's charge 
which can be more clearly diſproved than the 
above, and this is the aflertion he advances, 
that this attack upon Socrates from the ſtage 
was contrived by Anytus and Melitus as a pre- 
lude to their criminal accuſation of him: This 
Allan 
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lian expreſsly aſſerts, adding that the faction 
were afraid of his popularity, and therefore ſet 
Ariſtophanes upon him to feel the pulſe of the 
people, before they ventured to bring their 
public charge againſt him. Here he flatly con- 
futes himſelf; for had this been the proving 
attack, what experiment could anſwer more 
completely, when even by his own account all 
Athens was in raptures with the poet, and the 
comedy went off with more general applauſe 
than any was ever known to receive? nay, more 
than this, Socrates himſelf according to /Elian's 
own account was preſent in the theatre, and 
ſtood up in view of the people all the while; yet 
in ſpite of his preſence, in defiance of this bold 
appeal, the theatre rung with plaudits, and the 
philoſopher only ſtood up to be a more conſpi- 


cuous mark of raillery and contempt, Why 


then did not the faction ſeize the opportunity 
and ſecond the blow? Could any thing anſwer 
more fully to their wiſhes? or rather, could 
any event turn out more beyond their expecta- 
tion? From lian's account we are left to 
conclude that this was the caſe, and that this 
attack was literally a prelude to their charge; 
but this inference is alike diſingenuous with all 
the reſt, for we know from indubitable dates 


that The QGouds was ated at leaſt eighteen years 


before 
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before the death of Socrates : It was in the firſt 
year of Olymp. LXXXIX. when Iſarchus was 
archon, that Ariſtophanes acted his firſt comedy 
of The Chuds, which was driven off the ſtage 
by Alcibiades and his party: In the year im- 
mediately following, when Aminias was archon, 
he brought out the fecund of that name, which 
is the comedy in queſtion, now in our hands: 
Theſe are authentic records; take the earlicf 
date for the death of Socrates, and it will not 
fall till the firſt year of Olymp. XCV. when 
Laches was archon; the interval is as I ftate 
-t; a pretty reaſonable time for ſuch a plot'to be 
ripening: And who now will give credit to 
Mlian and his Various Hiſtory © | 

Having taken ſome pains to prove what 
Ariſtophanes's motives were not, it now re- 
mains to. ſhew what they were; but this will 
be the ſubject of another Paper, 
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HE Clouds is a ſatirical and perſonal co- 

medy, the moral of which is to ſhew how 
the ſophiſtry of the ſchools may be employed as 
an inſtrument of fraud and evaſion in matters 
of right and property; this is its principal ob- 
jet: But it touches alſo upon other points by 
the way, and humorouſly expoſes certain new 
and chimerical notions about the relation of 
children to their parents, and of the influence 
of The Clouds, as ſuperior to the a es 
power of Jupiter, 

Of its moral therefore, ſeparately conſidered 
{comprehending the chief duties and relations of 
men, whether to the gods, to their parents or 
to ſociety at large) there can be no doubt; 
its excellence and importance ſpeak for ws 
ſelves. 

The comedy being w written before the practice 
was reſtrained of bringing living characters on 
the ſtage, a ſchool is here introduced, and the 
greateſt philoſopher of the time is repreſented 
in perſon on the ſtage : This philoſopher is 
Socrates himſelf, and the ſchool is the ſchool of 
Socrates, 

Socrates is made to advance the hypotheſis of 
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The Clouds before mentioned; but it ſhould be 
conſtantly kept in remembrance, that he Jay; 
down no doctrines, as principles of fraud 
injuſtice: It is not the teacher who recom. 
mends, but his diſciples who pervert his in- 
ſtructions to the evil purpoſe of defrauding and 
eluding their creditors: The like remark holds 
good in the caſe of the natural duty of children 
to their parents: The ſon in the play it is true 
ſtrikes and beats his father on the ſtage, and he 


quotes the maxims of Socrates in juſtification; 


dut he does not quote them as politive rules 
and injunctions for an act fo attrocious; he only 
ſhews that ſophiſtry may be turned to defend 
that, or any other thing equally violent aud out- 
rageous. 

There are two bnbts 1 in which: Socrates is to 
be viewed; - firſt, in his public character as 2 


teacher; ſecondly, in his private one as a man, 


It is chiefly in the former of theſe that -Ari- 
ftophanes has attacked him; and (as I before 
obſerved) it is to expoſe the evil uſes rather 
than the evil nature of his doctrines, that he 
brings his ſchool upon the ſtage; for when the 
diſciple is queſtioned about the ſtudies which 
his maſter is employed in, he makes report of 
ſome frivolous and minute reſearches, which 


are introduced only for the purpoſe of raifing a 
. harmleſs 
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harmleſs laugh, and ſo far there can be no 
offence in this ſcene, 

After all it muſt be allowed, that theſe ſemi- 
naries of ſophiſtry, which the ſtate of Athens 
thought it neceſſary to put down by public 
edict, could not l ave been improper ſubjects for 
dramatie ridicule; for if the ſchools were found 
ſo detrimental to the morals of youth, that the 
archons and their council, after due deliberation, 
reſolved upon a general expulſion of all maſters 
and teachers thereunto belonging, and effectually 
did expel them, ſurely the poet may be ac- 
quitted, when he ſatirizes thoſe obnoxious par- 
ties, whom the laws of his country in a ſhort 
time aſter cut of from the community, 

There can be little doubt but this was a 
public meaſure founded in wiſdom, if it were 
for no other reaſon, than that the Lacedæmo- 
nians never ſuffered a maſter of philoſophy to- 
open ſchool within their realm and juriſdiction, 
holding them in abhorrence, and proſeribing 
their academies as ſeminaries of evil manners, 
and tending to the corruption of youth : It is 
well known what peculiar care and attention 
were beſtowed upon the education of the 
Spartan youth, and how much more moral this 
people was, who admitted no philoſophers to 
ſettle amongſt them, than their Athenian neigh- 

| bours, 
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bours, in whoſe. diſſolute capital they ſwarmed. 
In fact, the enormity became too great to be 
redreſſed; the whole community was infected 
with the enthuſiaſm of theſe ſectaries; and the 
liberties of Athens, which depended on the 
public virtue of her citizens, fell a facrifice to 
the corruptions of falſe philoſophy : The wiſer | 
—acedzmonians ſaw the fatal error of their 
rivals, and availed themſelves of its conſequen- 
ces; they roſe upon the ruins of Athens, and 
it was the triumph of wiſdom over wit: Theſe 
philoſophers were ingenious men, but exccrable 
citizens ; and when the raillery of the ſtage was 
turned againſt them, the weapons of ridicule 
could not be more laudably employed. 

As for the ſchool of Socrates in particular, 
though it may be a faſhion to cxtol it, there is 
no reaſon to believe it was in better credit than 
any other; on the contrary, it was in ſuch public 
diſrepute on account of the infamous characters 
of many of his diſciples, and of the diſgraceful 
attachments he was known to have, that it was 
at one time deſerted by every body except 
Zſchines, the paraſite of the tyrant Dionyſius, 
and the moſt worthleſs man living: This 
Aſchines, his ſole and favourite diſciple, was 
arraigned by the pleader Lyſias, and convicted of 


mie vileſt frauds, and branded as a public cheat: 
| He 
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He was a wretch, who employed the ſophiſtry 
and cunning argumentation, which he learnt of 
his maſter, to the purpoſe only of evading his 
debts, contracted by the moſt profligate extra- 
Vagancies : He afterwards went over to the 
ſchool of Plato, and when Socrates was dead, 
had influence enough with Xantippe to obtain 
of her ſome dialogues from her huſband's papers, 
which he publiſhed as his own, and ſet up for 
an author and preceptor in philoſophy. It is 
very probable Ariſtophanes had in view the 
character of this very Æſchines, when he brings 
his old man on the ſcene, conſulting Socrates 
for ſophiſtical evaſtons how to clude his ere- 
ditors. 

Another of the ſcholars of Socrates was 
Simon the ſophiſt, a man whoſe rapacity be- 
came a proverb (Tigres drauf,, 
Simoni rapacior). This Simon was ſuch a plun- 
derer of the public money, that Ariſtophanes 
in his ſtrong manner ſays, The very wolves run off 
upon the fight of Simon, 

The deſpicable Cleonymus, whoſe cowardice 
was as proverbial as Simon's rapacity, and the 
profligate Therus, who buried himſelf in the 
ſtews at Corinth, were alſo fellow ſtudents under 
Socrates, and it is with juſt indignation againſt 
tuch execrable characters that Ariſtophanes ex- 

claims 
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chaims—0 Jupiter, if thy bolts are aimed at 
perjury, why do theſe wretches, of all moſt per. 
jured, Simon, Cleonymus and Theorus, eſcape the 
rote? 


Exe Tz5 ETIGEXES, rg du 8X6 Lipwy 
Evemproey, 


Oro KArwvuper, 89s Ocwpoy z x Tot opoden y 


1 
EI ü h,. 


Ariſtippus, the Cyrenaic founder, was a dif- 
tinguiſhed diſciple of the Socratic ſchool, a pa- 
raſite alſo in the court of Dionyſius, a buffoon 
and drunkard, the avowed oppoſer of every 
thing virtuous, a maſter and profeſſor of immo- 
rality, who laid down inſtitutes of ſenſuality 
and reduced it to a ſyſtem. 

Of Alcibiades I ſhall briefly ſpeak, for the 
ſtories of Socrates's attachment to him are ſuch 
as need not be enlarged upon; they obtained fo 
generally, that he was vulgarly called Alcibiades's 
Sileſius: When I glance at theſe reports in 
disfavour of a character, which probably ſtands 
ſo high in the opinion of the learned reader, 
muſt hope for a candid interpretation of my 
motives for collecting theſe anecdotes, which I 
do not wiſh to apply to any other purpoſe than 


merely to ſhew that Ariſtophanes was not fin- 
| : gular 
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gular in his attack upon this celebrated philo- 
ſopher; neither did this attack bear ſo hard 
againſt him, as many ſtories, then in general 
circulation, otherwiſe did: Great authorities 
have aſcribed his attachment to Alcibiades to 
the moſt virtuous principle ; common fame, or 
perhaps (more properly ſpeaking) common de- 
famation, turned it into a charge of the im- 
pureſt nature: In like manner we find him ri- 
diculed for his devotion to the noted Aſpaſia, 
in whoſe company he is ſaid to have paſſed much 
of his time; and Athenzus quotes ſome paſſages 
of | his dialogues with her, which he tells us 
: were publiſhed by Herodicus, and which we 
muſt either totally reject, or allow him to have 
been ſubjet to ſuch private weakneſſes and 
frailties, as were very unſuitable to his public 
character: What were the real motives for his 
frequent viſits to Aſpaſia, as well as for his 
ſeeming attachment to the ſtrumpet Theodote, 
muſt be left to conjecture ; of the fact there is 
no room to doubt. He is ſtigmatized for his 
guilty connections in his youth with his pre- 
ceptor Archelaus, and yet this charge (how- 
ever improbable it may ſeem) reſts upon the 
authority of Ariſtoxenus, a man of the moſt 
candid character, and whoſe credit ſtands high 
with all true critics. Herodicus the hiſtorian, 
6 M whom 
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whom I have before mentioned, and who lived * 

about three hundred and fifty years | before the 

with the greateſt . feverity charging him wit 

fitting up all night drinking and carguſing wit 

Agatho and others, whom when he had lef 

drunk and aſleep, he reeled into the Lyceun, 

more fit (in the words quoted from the relate 

for the | ſociety. of Homer's cannibals, than of 

thoſe he found there : In this dehauch it is pre- 

tended, that although Phedrus, .. Eryximachy 

and many other potent drinkers fled, the com- 

pany, Socrates fate to the laſt, ſwallowing 

| drenches af wine out of enormous goblets d 

 flvex; He deſeribes him fitting, amongſt laſc- 
vious revellers at a banquet, Where dancing 
girls and boys were exhibiting their indecent 

attitudes to the muſic of harpers and minſtrel: 
He expoſes , this maſter, of morality entering 

into a be rx with his etc Criobul 


1 


94 * 9 


LE EEE 


e e 
naked exhibition, and that he actually expoſed 
his unſeemly perſon to a Pathic and a dancing- 
girl, the appointed umpires ↄf the diſpute; dle 
conqueror was to be rewarded with an embrace 
ſrom each of theſe umpires, as the prize of ſu- 


peria! 
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perior beauty, and the deciſion was of conſe- 
quence given ex abſurdo to the philoſopher, . in 
preference to one of the handſomeſt young men 
in Greece, and he enjoyed the prize annexed to 
the decree, If we can believe this anecdote to 
have been gravely related by an hiſtorian, who 
lived ſo near to him in point of time, we ſhall 
ceaſe o wonder that Ariſtophanes had the whole 
theatre on his ſide, when ſuch ſtories were in 
circulation againſt the character of Socrates. 

As I have no other object in view but to offer 
what occurs to me in defence of Ariſtophanes, 
ho appears to have been moſt unjuſtly accuſed 
of taking bribes for his attack upon Socrates, 
and of .baying paved the way for the cruel ſen- 
tence by which he ſuffered death, I ſhall here 
conclude an invidious taſk,” which my ſubje&, 
not my choice, has laid upon me. 

In our volume of -Ariſtophanes, the comedies 
are not placed according to the order of time 
in which they were produced: There is reaſon 
to think that The Acharnenſians was the firſt of 
its author; it was ated in the laſt year of 
Olymp. LXXXV. when the edict was reverſed 
which prohibited the repreſentation of camediey 
and it is ſaid that Ariſtophanes brought it out in 
the name of Calliſtratus the comedian, 


In the laſt year of Olymp. LXXXVIII. he 
M 2 produced 
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produced his comedy of The Knights, in which 
he perſonally attacks the tribune Cleon. 

In the firſt year of Olymp. LXXXIX. he 
produced his firſt comedy of The Clouds, and in 
the year following his ſecond of that title, which 
is now in our hands, and ranks as third in the 
volume. 

In the ſame year was acted his comedy of 
The Waſps, in which he fatirizes the General 
Chares for his conduct in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to Sicily. 

In the fourth year of Olymp. XC. we may 
place his comedy intitled The Peace. In the 
firſt of Olymp. XCI. The Ly//trata; and in 
the ſecond of the ſame Olympiad that of The 
' Birds, © 
The Theſmophoriaguſe or Cerealia Celebrates 
and Concionatrices, fall within the period of 
Olymp. XCII. before the death of Euripides, 
who is ſatirized in the former of theſe pieces. 

The Frogs were performed in the laſt year of 
Olymp. XCIII. after the death of Euripides. 

The Plutus, which completes the eleven co- 
medies ſtill remaining, and the laſt, to which 
he prefixed his .own name, was produced in the 
fourth year of Olymp. XCVII. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that we owe theſe 
remains of Ariſtophanes to St. Chryſoſtom, who 


happily 
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happily reſcued this valuable, though ſmall, por- 
tion of his favourite author from his more ſcru- 
pulous Chriſtian contemporaries, whoſe- zeal 
was fatally too ſucceſsful in deſtroying every 
other comic author, out of a very numerous 
collection, of which no one entire ſcene now 


remains, 


N' LXXVIII. 


SHALL now proceed to mention ſome 
other principal writers of the old comedy, 
of whoſe works, though once the favourites of 
the Athenian ftage, few memorials ſurvive, and 
theſe ſo ſmall and imperfect, and withal fo ſepa- 
rated from each other (conſiſting only of ſhort 
quotations in the ſcholiaſts and grammarians) 
that it is a taſk to collect them, which nothing 
would compenſate but the hope of being in 
ſome degree the inſtrument of ſaving from ab- 
ſolute extinction the names of authors once ſo 


illuſtrious, 


AMIPSIAS was a contemporary of Ariſtopha- 
nes, and no mean rival; we have the titles of 
ten comedies of this author. In ſome of theſe 

M 3 his 


* 
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his ſatire was perſonal, but all of them ſeem by 
their titles to have been levelled: againſt the 
reigning vices of his time, ſuch as The Game. 
tert, The Glutton, The Beard (in which he in- 
veizhed againſt the hypoeriſy and affectation of 
the prieſts and philofophers), The Adulterers, Th: 
Sappho (wherein the morals of the fair ſex were 
expoſed), The Purſe, a ſecond attack upon the 
gameſters, and The Philsfopher*s Cloak, in which 
it is underſtood he * pretty ſeverely at 


Socratcs, 


PLATO was a comie poet, high in time and 
character; a collection of no leſs than forty 
titles of his comedies has been made by the 
learned Meurſius, but very few fragments of 
theſe ate remaining. Clemens aſſerts that Ari- 
ſtophanes and Plato were mutually charged of 
borrowing from each other, which in one ſenſe 
makes greatly to the reputation of our poet. 
He is quoted by Plutarch in his Alcibiades, and 
very honourably mentioned by the famous Galen, 
by Athenæus, Clemens, Julius Pollux and Suidas. 
There is a fragment containing four lines and 
a half, upon a ſtatue of Mercury cut by Dæda- 
Jus, which has an epigrammatic neatneſs and 
point in it, that induced me to render it in 

rhime : 
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rhime: He addreſſes the ſtatue, miſtaking it 
for a living figute: 


« Hoa there! who art thou ? Anſwer me Art dumb? 
Warm from the hand of Dædalus I come 

« My name Mercurius, and, as you may prove, 

« A ſtatue; but his ſtatues ſpeak and move.” 


Plato wrote a comedy perſonally againſt the 
General Cleophon, and called it by his name; 
there are others of the ſame deſcription in his 
catalogue, and ſome of the middle fort : There 
are a few lines upon the tomb of Themiſtocles, 
which have a turn of elegant and pathetic ſim- 
plicity in them, that deſerves a better tranſlation 
than I can give, 


« On the Tomb of Themiftacles. 


« By the ſea's margin, on the watery ſtrand, 

. © Thy monument, Themiltocles, ſhall fand 

e By this directed to thy native ſhore 

« The merchant ſhall convey his freighted ſtore; 
% And when our fleets are ſummon'd to the fight, 
« Athens ſhall conquer with thy tomb in fi abt. * 


» 


The following fragment of a diatogme, | be- 
tween a father and a ſophiſt, under whoſe'tuitiva 
he had placed his ſon, probably belonged either 
to the comedy called The Beard, or The Phils- 
ſepber's Cloak : It is pretty much in the ſpirit of 
our old Engliih drama, 

M 4 « FATHER, 
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„ FATHER, 
cc Thou haſt deſtroy'd the morals of my ſon, 
« And turn'd his mind, not ſo diſpos'd, to vice, 
« Unholy pedagogue ! With morning drams, 
4 A filthy cuſtom which he caught from thee, 
cc Clean from his former practice, now he ſaps 
« His youthful vigour, Is it thus you ſchool him? 


« SOPHIST., 
4 And if I did, what harms him? Why complain you ? 
4 He does but follow what the wiſe preſcribe, 
« The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
& Pleaſure, the beſt of all good things on earth 
C And how but thus can pleaſure be obtam'd ? 


| 9 « FATHER. 
& Virtue will give it him. 

„ SOPHIST. 

« And what but virtue 
& Ts our philoſophy ? When have you met 
« One of our ſect fluſh'd and diſguis'd with wine? 
« Or one, but one of thoſe you tax ſo roundly, 
« On whom to fix a fault? 


«© FATHER. 
«« Not one, but all, 
« All who march forth with ſupercilious brow 
« High-arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds, 
Like conſtables in queſt of rogues and out-laws, 
«« To find that prodigy in human nature, 
« A wiſe and perfect man] What is your ſcience 
But kitchen-ſcience ? wiſely to deſcant 
©: Upon the choice bits of a favoury carp, 
« And prove by logic that his ſummum bonum 
«© Lies in his head; there you can lecture well, 
6. And, 
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40 5 whillt your grey beards wag, the gaping get 


10 Sits wondering with a fooliſh face of praiſe. 
You ATO, "ay 


1 by birth an Athenian, was fir an 
actor, and afterwards a writer of the old co- 
medy; he performed the principal characters in 
Cratinus's plays, and was the great rival of 
Ariſtophanes's favourite actors Calliſtratus and 
Philonides; we have the titles of more than 
twenty comedies, and but four ſmall fragments 
of this author : I have ſearched for his remains 
more diligently, from the circumſtance of his 
having been ſo celebrated an actor; a pro- 
feſſion which centers in itſelf more gifts of 
nature, education, art and ſtudy, than any 
other. His comedies are ſaid to have been of 
a very gay and facetious caſt; and the author 
of the Prolegomena to Ariſtophanes informs us, 
that he was the firſt who introduced a drunken 
character on the Athenian ſtage ; to this anec- 
dote I give credit, becauſe no one could better 
know how entirely ſuch an attempt depends 
upon the diſcretion and addreſs of the actor, 
who has ſuch a part in his keeping: It is plain 
the experiment ſucceeded, becauſe even the tra- 
gedians exhibited ſuch characters in ſucceeding 
times. Modern experience ſhews us, how ſub- 
ject ſuch repreſentations are to be outraged; 
the 
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the performer genetally forgetting, or not know- 


ing, that his own, ſobriety ſhould keep the 
drunkenneſs he counterfeits within its proper 
bounds. Ariſtotle aſcribes to Crates another 
innovation with reſpect to the iambic metre of 
the old comedy, which he made more free and 
appoſite to familiar dialogue; this alſo corre- 
ſponds with the natural and facetious character 
of his drama. I cannot fay the four ſmall 
ſragmients which I have collected bear that 
ſtamp; on the contrary, they are of a prave 
and ſententious caſt: One of them is an obſer- 
vation on the effects of poverty, which Horace 
has either literally tranſlated, or ſtruck upon 


the very ſame. thoughts in the following pal. 


age: 


Non habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe - 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit, 


I find a ſhort ſtricture upon the gluttony of 
the Theffalians; a remark upon the indecorum 
of inviting women tb wedding ſuppers, and 


making riotous entertainments at a ceremony 


which modeſty would recommend to paſs in 
private, and within the reſpective family where 


it occurs. 
The laſt fragment is a ſhort but touching 


picure of old age, and the vanity of human 


wilhes + | 
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wiſhes : I think the turn of thought and expreſs 
ſion extremely beautiful. 


«ON OLD AGE, 

« Theſe ſhrivell'd finews and this bending frame, 
& The workmanſhip of time's ſtrong hand proclaim z 
« $kill'd to reverſe what'er the gods create, 
te And make that crooked which they faſhion ſtraight, 
« Hard choice for man, to die—or-elſe to be 
1 That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you ſee z 
t Age then we all prefer; for age we pray, 
* And travel on to life's laſt ling'ring day; 
6 Then ſinking ſlowly down from worſe to worſe, 
# Find heay'n's extorted boon our greateſt curſe,” | 

(CRATES.) 


PaHRYNICHUS was a contemporary of Eupolis, 
and a writer of the old comedy; a dramatic poet 
of the firſt claſs in reputation as well as in time. 
He was an Athenian by birth, and muſt not be 
confounded with the tragic poet of that name. 
I find the titles of ten comedies of his writing; 
theſe are The Ephialtes ; The Beard, (the ſame 
title with that of Plato); Saturn; The Revellers ; 
The Satyrs; The Tragedians ; The Necluſe; The 
Muſes; The Prieſt, and The Meeding-Momen. 
We have no other guides but theſe titles to gueſs 
at the comedies themſelves ; we ſee however by 
ſome of them what ſubjects his ſatire pointed out 
to the ſpectators, in which the philoſophets had 
their ſhare as uſual; and by certain fragments it 

appears 
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appears, that Alcibiades was alſo treated with 
ſome perſonal ſeverity. 


PHERECRATES is the next author I ſhall no- 
tice, a poet famous in his time, and whoſe cha. 
Tater as well as genius deſcends to us with the 
warmeſt teſtimonies of high authority. His ſtile 
was of that fort, which has been proverbially 
dignified as Mt Attic : He acquired ſuch reputa. 
tion by his poems as well as plays, that the me. 
tre he uſed was called by pre-eminence the Phe. 
recratian Metre, He was no leſs excellent in his 
private character than in his poetical one; he 
was attached to Alexander of Macedon, and ac- 
companied that great conqueror in his expedi- 
tions; he lived in intimacy with Plato at Athens, 
and in ſome of his comedies was engaged in 
warm competition with Crates, the actor and 
author, of whom I have already ſpoken. Suidas 
fays he wrote ſeventeen comedies, and the titles 
of theſe are ſtill exſtant: One of them, viz, The 
Peaſants, is mentioned by Plato in his Prota- 
goras : Clemens quotes a paſſage from his De- 

ſerters of great elegance, in which the gods are 
introduced making heavy complaints of the 
frauds put upon them by mankind in their ſacri- 
fices and oblations : This poet alfa has a per- 
ſonal ſtroke at the immoral character of Alci- 


TY ades. : 
Having 
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Having quoted a paſſage from Crates on the 
ſubject of old age, I ſhall now ſelect one from 
this author on the ſame; and if the reader is cu- 
rious to obſerve how theſe celebrated rivals ex- 
preſſed themſelves on a fimilar ſentiment, he has 


an opportunity of making the compariſon. + 


| ON OLD AGE. | | 
Age is the heavieſt burthen man can bear, 
« Compound of diſappointment, pain and care; a ; 
« For when the mind's experience comes at length, 
It comes to mourn the body's loſs of ſtrength : 
1% Reſign'd to ignorance all our better days, 
% Knowledge juſt ripens when the man decays z . 
« One ray of light the cloſing eye receives, 
« And wiſdom only takes what folly leaves: 
(PHERECRATES. ) 


Pherecrates intitled one of his comedies The 
Tyranny ; it does not appear what particular ob- 
ject he had in view under this title, but from the 
following fragment he ſeems to have levelled 
ſome ſhare of his ſatire againſt the fair ſex— 


e Remark how wiſely antient art provides 

© The broad-brimm'd cup with flat expanded ſides ; 

&« A cup contriv'd for man's diſcreeter uſe, | | 
And ſober potions of the generous juice: 

** But woman's more ambitious thirſty ſoul | 

« Soon long'd to revel in the plenteous bowl; 

„ Deep and capacious as the ſwelling hold 

1 Of ſome ſtout bark ſhe ſhap'd the hollow mould, 

« Then 
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« Then turning out a veſſel like a tun, 


46 a 757 exclaim” F 1 drink but one. 
| anten 


8 his 8 a condiderable frag- 
ment from this author, extracted from his co- 
medy of The Miners, which I lock upon to be 
as curious a ſpecimen of the old comedy as [ 
have met with, It is a very luxuriant deſerip- 
tion of the riches and abundance of ſame former 
times to which he alludes, ſtrongly daſhed wit 
comic ſtrokes of wild extravagance and hyper- 
bole. Theſe Mines were probably the'chorw 
of the drama, which no doubt was of a  fatirica 
ſort, and pointed at the luxuries of the rich. BY 
the mention made of Plutus in the firſt line, ve 
may ſuppoſe that theſe Mines were of gold, an 
| probably the deity of that precious inetal was 
one of the perſons of the drama. 


1 


Domes "ITY MINERS or n 


tte The days of Plutus were the days of gold j 
«© The ſeaſon of high feeding and good cheer: 
_ & Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran | 
i 40 Boiling and bubbling thro' the ſteaming ſtreets, 
« With iſlands of fat dumplings, cut in ſops 
« And llipþery gobbets, moulded into mouthfuls, 
That dead men might have ſwallow'd ; floating tripes 
1 And fleets of ſauſages in luſcious morſels 


* « Stuck to the banks like oyders, Here and there, 
1 Fof 
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« For reliſhers, a falt-fiſh ſeaſon'd high | 
oc Swam down the ſavoury tide : When ſoon behold ! 
40 The portly gammon failing i in full ſtate 
Upon his ſmoaking platter heaves in fight, 
40 Encompaſs d with his bandoliers like guards, 
44 And convoy d by huge b bowls of frumenty, 
4 40 That with their generous 0c "odours ſcept the air. 
þ © —You ſtagger me to' tell of theſe good days, 
6c whe yet to live with us en our hard fare, - 
„When death's a deed as eaſy as to drink.“ F 
4% If ur mouth waters now, what had i it done, 

« Cou'd you have ſeen our delicate fine 
Hot from the ſpit, with myrtle-berries cramm 4, 
« And larded well » with celandine and parſley, | 

Bob at your hungry lips, crying—Conte eat met 

«©: Nor was this all; for pendant over-head | 

«© The faireſt choiceſt fruits in cluſters. hung; 

% Girls too, young girls juſt budding into bloom, 

. « Clad in tranfparent veſts, ſtood near at hand 
« To ſerve us with freſh roſes and full cups 

40 Of rich and fragrant wine, of which one glaſs 
«© No ſooner was diſpatch'd, than trait behold 1 . 

« Two goblets, freſh and ſparkling as the firſt, 

& Proygk'd us to repeat the encreaſing draught. 

. 6 Away then with your ploughs, we need them not, 
* Your ſcythes,your ſiekles, and your pruning hooks | 
« Away with all your trump y at once! 

« Seed-time and harveſt-home and vintage wakes ' 
* Your holidays are nothing worth to us. | 
* Our rivers roll with luxury, our yats 
4 9 erflow with necſar, which providing Joye 
e Showers down by cataraQts ; ; the very gutters 
From our houſe-tops ſpout vine, vaſt foreſts wave 


* „ Whoſe 
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e Whoſe very Ws drop fatneſs, ſmoakin 8 viands 
te Like mountains riſe All nature's one great feaſt,” 


Ames, the ſon of Amphicrates an Athenian, 
was a celebrated comic poet: We have the titles 
of ane and twenty comedies, and he probably 
wrote many more : By theſe titles it appears that 
he wrote in the ſatirical vein of the old | comedy, 
and I meet with a ftroke at his contemporary 
Plato the philoſopher. He has a play intitled 
The Seven Chiefs againſt Thebes, which is pro- 
bably a parody upon Æſchylus, and proves that 
he wrote after the perſonal drama was .prohi- 
bited: There is another called The Dicers; and 
by ſeveral ſcattered paſſages he appears to have 
expoſed the perſons of drunkards, gameſters, 
courtefans, paraſites, and other vicious characters 
of his time, with great moral ſeverity : There 
are alſo two comedies, intitled Momen's Love and 
Wamen's Tyranny. _ 


 Hermieevs was a writer of the old comedy, 
and an Athenian, No leſs than forty comedies 
are given to this author by Suidas ; he attacks 
Pericles for his diſſolute mortals, and in one of 
his plays calls him Xing of the Satyrs, adviſing 
him to aſſume the proper attributes of his laſci- 
vious character: He was the ſon of Lyſides, and 

the brother of Myrtilus, a comic writer allo. 
HIPPARCHVUs, 
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HipPARCHUs, PHILONIDEs and THEOPOM- 
vus complete the liſt of poets of the old comedy. 
Philonides, before he became a votary of the 
muſe, followed the trade of a fuller, and, if we 
are to take the word of Ariſtophanes, was a very 
ſilly vulgar fellow, illiterate to a proverb. Athe- 
næus and Stobæus have however given us ſome 
ſhort quotations, which by no means favour 
this account, and it is probable there was more 
ſatire than truth in Ariſtophanes's character of 
him. Theopompus is deſcribed as a man of ex- 
cellent morals, and though he was long afflicted 
with a defluxion in his eyes, which put him from 
his ſtudies, time has preſerved the titles of 
twenty-four comedies of his compoling: Very 
little remains upon record either of him or his 
works. 

One ſhort fragment. of f Philonides i is all that 
remains of his works, and it is a ſpecimen which 
convinces me that we muſt not always take the 
character of a poet from a contemporary wit, 
engaged in the ſame ſtudies. - 


FRAGMENT OF PHILONIDES, 


« Becauſe I hold the laws in due reſpect, 

« And fear to be unjuſt, am I a coward? 

« Meek let me be to all the friends of truth, 
« Andonly terrible amongſt its foes.” 


bm Mo 5 N Sue 
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Soli æquuſ virtuti atque jus amicit. 


I now take leave of what is properly Called 
The Old Cimedy : In the further profecution of 
this work (if that ſhall be permitted to me) it 
is my intention to- review. the writers of the 


Middle, and conclude with thoſe of the New 


N LXXIX. 


we would have ourſelves underſtood, we 
muſt always uſe ſome auxiliary term with it 
to define our meaning: Thus when we ſpeak 
of national prejudices, prejudices of education, 
or religious prejudices, by compounding our 
expreſſion we convey ideas very different from 
each other. 

National prejudice is by ſome called a virtue, 
but the virtue of it conſiſts only in the proper 
application and moderate degree of it. It muſt 
be confeſſed a happy attachment, which can 
reconcile the Laplander to his freezing ſnows, 
and the African to his ſcorching ſun, There 


are ſome portions of the globe ſo partially en- 
dopwed 


P JUDICE is fo wide a word, that if 
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dowed by Providence- with climate and pro- 
ductions, that were it not for this prejudice to 
the natale ſelum, the greater part of the ha- 
bitable world would be a ſcene of envy and 
repining. National predilection is in this ſenſe 
a bleſling, and perhaps a virtue; but if it ope- 
rates otherwiſe than in the beſt ſenſe of its defi- 
nition, it perverts the judgment, and in ſome 
caſes vitiates the heart. It is an old ſaying, that 
charity begins at home, but this is no reaſon it 
ſhould not go abroad: A man ſhould live with 
the world as a citizen of the world; he may 
have a preference for the particular quarter, or 
ſquare, or even alley in which he lives, hut he 
ſhould have a generous feeling for the welfare 
of the whole; and if in his rambles through 
this great city (the world) he may chance 
upon a man of a different habit, language or 
complexion from his own, till he is a fellow-. 
citizen, a ſhort ſojourner in common with him- 
ſelf, ſubject to the ſame wants, infirmities and 
neceſſities, and one that has a brother's claim 
upon him for his charity, candour and relief. 
It were to be wiſhed no traveller would leave 
his own country without theſe impreſſions, and 
it would be ſtill better if all who live in it would 
adopt them; but as an Obſerver of mankind 
(let. me ſpeak it to the honour of my country- 

| 2 5 men) 
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men) I have very little to reproach them with 
on this account: It would be hard if a nation, 
more addicted to travel than any other in Eu- 
rope, had not rubbed off this ruſt of the ſoul in 
their excurſions and colliſions; it would be an 
indelible reproach, if a people, ſo bleſt at home, 
were not benevolent abroad. Our ingenious 
neighbours the French are leſs agreeable gueſts 
than hoſts: I am afraid their national prejudices 
reach a little beyond candour in moſt caſes, and 
they are too apt to' indulge a vanity, which does 
not become ſo enlightened a nation, by ſhutting 
their eyes againſt every light except their own; 
but I do a violence to my feelings, when I ex- 
preſs myſelf unfavourably of a people, with whom 
we have long been implicated in the moſt ho- 
nourable of all connections, the mutual purſuits 
of literary fame, and a glorious emulation in 

arts and ſciences, 
Prejudices of education are leſs dangerous 
than religious prejudices, leſs common than na- 
tional ones, and more excuſable than any; in 
general they are little elſe than ridiculous habits, 
which cannot obtain much in a country where 
public education prevails, and ſuch as a com- 
merce with the world can hardly fail to cure: 
They are charaQeriſtic of ſeraglio princes ; the 
property of * beings, who live in 
celibacy 


calibacy and retirement, contracted in childhood 
and confirmed by age: A man, who has paſſed 
his life on ſhipboard, will pace the length of 
his quarter-deck on the terrace before his houſe, 
were it a mile in length. 

Theſe are harmleſs peculiarities, but it is ob- 
vious to experience that prejudices of. a very 
evil nature may be contracted by habits of edu- 
cation; and the very defeCtive ſtate of the po- 
lice, which is ſuffered yet to go on without re- 
form in and about our capital, furniſhes too 
many examples of our fata] inattention to the 
morals of our infant poor : Amongſt the many 
wretched culprits who ſuffer death by the law, 
how many are there, who, when ſtanding at 
the bar to receive ſentence of execution, might 
urge this plea in extenuation of their guilt! 

« This action which you are pleaſed to term 
« criminal, I have been taught to conſider as 
« meritorious : The arts of fraud and thieving, 
by which I gained my living, are arts in- 
<« ſtilled into me by my parents, habits wherein 
&« I was educated from my infancy, a trade to 
« which I was regularly bred: If theſe are 
« things not to be allowed of, and a violation 
of the laws, it behoved the laws to prevent 
* them, rather than to puniſh them; for I can- 
not te the equity of putting me to death for 
N 3 « actions 
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& actions, which, if your police had taken any 
cc charge of me in my infancy, I never had 
'& committed. If you would ſecure yourſelves 
« from receiving wrong, you ſhould teach us 
& not to do wrong; and this might eaſily be 
“effected, if you had any eye upon your pariſh 
« poor. For my part, I was born and bred in 
« the pariſh of Saint Giles; my parents kept a 
« ſhop for the retail of gin, and old rags; 
& chriſtening I had none; a church I never 
« entered, and no pariſh officer ever viſited our 
de habitation: If he had done fo, he would have 
“found a ſeminary of thieves and pick-pockets, 
* a magazine of ſtolen goods, a houſe of call 
« where nightly depredators met together to 
« compare accounts, and make merry over their 
« plunder : Amongſt. theſe and by theſe I was 
« educated; I obeyed them as my maſters, and 
&« I looked up to them as my examples: I be- 
« lieved them to be great men; I heard them 
« recount their actions with glory; I ſaw them 
c“ die like heroes, and J attended their execu- 
© tions with triumph. It is now my turn to 
« ſuffer, and I hope I ſhall not prove myſelt 
% unworthy of the calling in which J have been 
“brought up: If there be any fault in my 
c conduct, the fault is yours; for, being the 
child of poverty, I was the ſon of the public: 
23: M0 It 
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« Tf there be any honour, it is my own; for I 
« have ated up to my inſtructions in all things, 
« and faithfully fulfilled the purpoſes of my 

« education.” | 
I cannot excuſe myſelf from touching upon 
one more prejudice, which may be called na- 
tural, or Telf-prejudice : Under correQion of the 
Dampers I hope I may be allowed to fay, that 
a certain portion of this is a good quickener in 
all conſtitutions; being ſeaſonably applied, it 
acts like the ſpur in the wing of the oftrich, 
and keeps induſtry awake : Being of the nature 
of all volatiles and provocatives, the merit of 
it conſiſts in the moderation and diſcretion 
which adminiſter it: If a man rightly knows 
himſelf, he may be called wiſe; if he juſtly 
confides in himſelf, he may be accounted happy; 
but if he keeps both this knowledge and this 
confidence to himſelf, he will neither be leſs 
wiſe nor leſs happy for ſo doing : If there are 
any ſecrets, which a man ought to keep from 
his neareſt friends, this is one of them. If 
there were no better reaſon why a man ſhould 
not vaunt himſelf, but becauſe it is robbing the 
poor mountebanks of their livelihood, methinks- 
it would be reaſon enough: If he muſt think 
aloud upon ſuch occaſions, let him lock himſelf 
into his cloſet, and take it out in ſoliloquy: If 
N 4 he 
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he likes the ſound of his own praiſes there, 
and can reconcile himſelf. to the belief of them, 
it will then be time enough to try their effect 
upon other people. | 

Ventidius is the modeſteſt of all men; he 
bluſhes when he ſees himſelf applauded in the 
public papers; he has a better reaſon for bluſh. 
ing than the world is aware of; he knows 
himſelf to be the author of what he reads. 

It ſeems a matter pretty generally agreed 
between all tellers and hearers of ſtories, that 
one party ſhall work by the rule of addition, 
and the other by that of ſubſtraction: In moſt 
narratives, where the relater is a party in the 
ſcene, I have remarked that the fays-1 has a 
decided advantage in a dialogue over the ſays- 
he; few people take an under-part in their 
own fable. There is a falvo, however, which 
ſome gentlemen make uſe of (but I cannot 
recommend it) of hooking in a word to their 
own advantage, with the preface of I think J 
may- ſay without vanity—and after all, if it was 
not for the vanity of it, there would be no need 
to ſay it at all. | 

I knew a gentleman who poſſeſſed more real 
accompliſhments, than fall to one man's lot in a 
thouſand ; he was an excellent painter, a fine 


muſician, a good ſcholar, and more than all 2 
every 
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very worthy man—but he could not ride : It 
ſo happened, that upon a morning's airing I 
detected him in the attempt of mounting on 
the back of a little pony, no taller than his 
whip, and as quiet as a lamb: Two ſtout 
fellows held the animal by the head, whilſt my 


friend was performing a variety of very inge- 


nious manceuvres for lodging himſelf upon the 
ſaddle by the aid of a ftirrup, which nearly 
touched the ground: I am afraid I ſmiled, 
when I ought not ſo to have done, for it is 
certain it gave offence to my worthy friend, 
who ſoon after joined me on his pony, which 
he aſſured me was remarkably vitious, particu- 
larly at mounting ; but that he had been giving 
him ſome proper diſcipline, which he doubted 
not would cure him of his evil tricks; © for 
* you may think what you pleaſe,” adds he, 
« of my painting, or my muſic, or any other 
ce little talent you are pleaſed to credit me for; 
© the only art, which I really pique myſelf 
ff upon—is the art of riding.“ 


Ne LXXX. 
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To THE OBSERVER. 


"SIR, 

AM a plain man without pretenſions, and 

lead a retired life in the country: The ſports 
of the ſeaſon, a ſmall farm, which I hold in my 
own hands, and a pretty good kitchen garden, 
in which I take amuſement, with the help of a 
few Engliſh books, have hitherto made my life, 
though it is that of a bachelor, paſs off with more 
than tolerable comfort. By this account of my 
time you will perceive that moſt of my enjoy- 
ments depend upon the weather ; and though 
the wear-and-tear of age may have made me 
more ſenſible to the ſeaſons than I have been, 
yet I cannot help thinking that our climate in 
England is as much altered for the worſe, as my 
conſtitution may be. I do not pretend to reaſon 
upon natural cauſes, but ſpeak upon obſervation 
only ; for by an exact journal of my time (which 
I keep more for a check upon my actions than 
for any importance which appertains to them) 
I can find that I am obliged to my books for 


kelping me through more rainy hours in the 
courts 
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courſe of years laſt paſt, than I have been ac- 
cuſtomed to be, or indeed than I could wiſh ; for 
you muſt know I never read, when I can amuſe 
myſelf out of doors. 

My ſtudies are but trifling, for I am no ſcho- 
lar, but in bad weather and dark evenings they 
have ſerved to fill up time; a very little diſcou- 
ragement however ſuffices to put me out of con- 
ceit with my books, and I have thoughts of lay- 
ing them totally on the ſhelf, as ſoon as ever I 
can provide ſome harmleſs ſubſtitute in their 
place: This you ſee is not ſo eaſy for me to do, 
being a ſolitary man, and one that hates drinking, 
eſpecially by myſelf; add to this that I ſmoke no 
tobacco, and have more reaſons than I chuſe to 
explain againſt engaging in the nuptial ſtate : 
My houſekeeper it is true is a decent converſable 
woman, and plays a good game at all-fours ; and 
I had begun to fill up an hour in her company, 
till I was ſurprized unawares by a neighbour, 
who is a wag and has never ceaſed jeering me 
upon it ever ſince: I took next to making nets 
for my currant buſhes, but alas! I have worked 
myſelf out of all employ and am got weary of 
the trade: J have thought of making fiſhing- 
rods; but I have a neighbour ſo tenacious of 
his trout, that I ſhould only breed a quarrel, and 
aſh in troubled waters, were I to attempt it. To 

1 make 
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make ſhort of my ſtory, Sir, I have been obliged 
after many efforts to go back to my books, tho 
J have loſt all the little reliſh I had for them ever 
ſince I have been honoured with the viſits of 2 
learned gentleman, who is lately ſettled in my 
neighbourhood. He muſt be a prodigious ſcho. 
lar, for I believe in my conſcience he knoys 
every thing that ever was written, and every 
body that ever writes. He has taken a world of 
kind pains I muſt confeſs to ſet me right in : 
thouſand things, that I was ignorant enough to 
be pleaſed with: He is a fine ſpoken man, and 
in ſpite of my ſtupidity has the patience to con- 
vince me of the faults and blunders of every 
author in his turn: When he ſhews them 
to me, I ſee them as clear as day, and never 
take up the book again; he has now gone 
pretty nearly through my whole neſt of ſhelves, 
pointing out, as he proceeds, what I like a fool 
never ſaw before, nor ever ſhould have ſeen 
but for him. I uſed to like a Spectator now and 
then, and generally ſought out for Clio, which | 
was told were Mr. Addiſon's papers; but I have 
been in a groſs miſtake, to loſe my time with 2 
man that cannot write common Engliſh ; for my 
friend has proved this to me out of a fine book, 


three times as big as the Spectator; and, which is 
more, 
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more, this great book is made by a foreign gen- 
tleman, who writes and ſpeaks clear another lan- 
guage from Mr. Addiſon ; ſurely he muſt he a 
dunce indeed, who is to be taught his mother 
tongue by a ſtranger! I was apt to be tickled 
with ſome of our Engliſh poets, Dryden and 
Pope and Milton, and one Gray, that turns out 
to be a very contemptible fellow truly, for he 
has ſhewn me all their ſecret hiſtories in print, 
written by a learned man greater than them all 
put together, and now I would not give a ruſh 
for one of them; I could find in my heart to 
ſend Bell and all his books to the devil. As for 
all the writers now living, my neighbour, who 
by the way has a hand in reviewing their works, 
aſſures me he can make nothing of them, and 
indeed I wonder that a man of his genius will 
have any thing to ſay to them. It was my cuſ- 
tom to read a chapter or two in the Bible on a 
Sunday night; but there I am wrong again; I 
ſhall not enter upon the ſubject here, but it won't 
do, that I am convinced of, Sir; it OE 
will not do. 

The reaſon of my writing to you at all is only 
to let you know, that I received a volume of 
your Obſerver by the coach; my friend has caſt 
his 7 over ity and I have returned it by the 


*s + 
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waggon, which he fays is the fitteſt conveyance 
for waſte paper. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Rus TICUS, 


I ſhall give no other anſwer to my correſpon- 
dent but to lament his loſs of ſo innocent a fe- 
ſource as reading, which I ſuſpect his new ac. 
quirements will hardly compenſate. I {till think 
that half an hour paſſed with Mr. Addiſon over 
a Spectator, notwithſtanding all his falſe gram- 
mar, or even with one of the poets, notwith- 
ſtanding their infirmities, might be as well em- 
ployed as in weaving nets for the currant-buſhes, 
or playing at all-fours. with his houſekeeper, No 
man has a right to complain of the critic, whole 
ſagacity diſcovers inaccuracies in a favourite au- 
thor, and ſome readers may probably be edihed 
by ſuch diſcoveries; but the bulk of: them, like 
my correſpondent Ruſticus, will get nothing but 
diſguſt by the information: Every man's work 
is fair game for the critic ; but let. the critic 
beware that his own production is not open to 
retaliation, As for our late ingenious bio- 
grapher of the poets, when I compare his life of 
Savage with that of Gray, I muſt own he has 


exalted the low, and brought down the lofty; 
with 
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with what juſtice he has done this the world 
muſt judge. On the part of our authors now 
living, whom the learned gentleman in the letter 
condemns in the lump, I have only this to ob- 
ſerve, that the worſe they fare now, the better 
they will ſucceed with poſterity ; for the critics 
love the ſport too well to hunt any- but thoſe, 
who can ſtand a good chace ; and authors are the 
only objects in nature, which are magnified by 
diſtance and diminiſhed by approach: Lets the 
illuſtrious dead change places with the illuſtrious 
living, and they ſhall eſcape no better than they 
have done who make room for them ; the more 
merit they bring amongſt us, the heavier the tax 
they ſhall pay for it. 

Let us ſuppoſe for a moment that Shakeſpear 
was now an untried poet, and opened his career 
with any one of his beſt plays: The next 
morning uſhers into the world the following, or 
ſomething like the following, critique. | 

« Laft night was preſented for the firſt time a 
« tragedy called Cthello or the Moor of Venice, 
« avowedly the production of Hr. William 
« Shakeſpear, the actor. This gentleman's re- 
© putation in his profeſſion is of the mediocre 
« ſort, and we predict that his preſent tragedy 
will not add much to it in any way. Medi- 
« ecribus effe pretis—the reader can ſupply the 


« reſt 
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cc reſt—verb. ſap. As we profeſs ourſelves to be 
« friendly to the players in general, we ſhall re- 
« ſerve our fuller critique of this piece, til 
« after its third night; for we hold it very fluff 
« of the conſcience (to uſe Mr. Shakeſpear's own 
« words) not to war againſt the poet's purſe; 
«though we might apply the author's quaint 
« conceit to himfelf— 


&« Who fleals his vurſe fleals traſt; : "tis Something; 
40 e 


In this laſt reply we > agree with Mr. Shake- 
“ ſpear that is nothing, and our philoſophy tells 
« us ex mihilo nibil ſit. | 

For the plot of this tragedy the moſt we can 
« ſay is, that it is certainly of the moving fort, 
« for it is here and there and every where; 2 
« kind of theatrical hoeus-pocus ; a creature of 
tc the pye-ball breed, like Jacob's muttons, be- 
cc tween a black ram and a white ewe, It 
cc brought to our mind the children's game o- 
&« [ love my love with an A—with this difference 
c only, that the young lady in this play loyes 
« her love with a B, becauſe he is black 
« Riſum tentatis? 

There is one Jago, a bloody- minded fellow, 
4 who ſtabs men in the dark behind their backs; 


4 now this is a thing We hold to be molt vile 
« and 
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«and ever-to-be abhorred. Othello ſmothers 
« his white wife in bed; our readers may think 
« this a ſhabby kind of an action for a general 
« of his high calling; but we beg leave to ob- 
« ſerve that it ſhews ſome ſpirit at leaſt in 
« Othello to attack the enemy in her frong 
quarters at once. There was an incident of 
«'2 pocket- handkerchief, which Othello called out 
« for moſt luſtily, and we were rather ſorry that 
his lady could not produce it, as we might 
« then have ſeen one handkerchief at leaſt 
« employed in the tragedy. There were ſome 
« vernacular phraſes, which caught our ear, ſuch 
« as where the black damns his wife twice in a 
e hreath—Oh damn her, damn her !--which we 
© thought ſavoured more of the language ſpoken 
« 2: the doors, than within the doors of the 
theatre; but when we recolle& that the author 
© uſed to amuſe a leiſure hour with calling up 
gentlemen's coaches after the play was over, 
« before he was promoted to take a part in it, 


e could readily account for old habits. Tho 


© we have ſeen many gentlemen and ladies kill 
« themſelves on the ſtage, yet we muſt give the 
« author credit for the new way in which his 
hero puts himſelf out of the world: Othello, 
having ſmothered his wife, and being taken up 
by the officers of the ſtate, PR to diſpatch 

Vot. III. Q « himſelf 
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ce himſelf and eſcape from the hands of juſtice; 
< to bring this about, he begins a ſtory about his 
& killing a man in Aleppo, which he illuſtrates 
cc par example by ſtabbing himſelf, and fo wind 
cc up his ſtory and his life in the ſame moment, 
cc The author made his appearance in the perſon 
cc of one Brabantio an old man, who makes his 
< firſt entry from a window; this occaſionel 
cc ſome riſibility in the audience: The part is d 
< an inferior kind, and Mr. Shakeſpear ws 
cc more indebted to the exertions of his brethren, 
ce than to his own, for carrying his play through, 
« Upon the whole, we do not think the paſſion 
cc of jealouſy, on which the plot turns, ſo proper 
« for tragedy as comedy, and we would recom- 
cc mend to the author, if his piece ſurvives its 
cc nine nights, to cut it down to a farce and 
te ſerve it up to the public cum mic ſalis in that 
ce ſhape. After this ſpecimen of Mr. William 


« Shakeſpear's tragic powers, we cannot encou- | 


ce rage him to purſue his attempts upon Mel- 
< pomene ; for there is a good old proverb, which 
« we would adviſe him to bear in mind ſutar 
c ultra crepidam— If he applies to his friend Bt 
© he will turn it into Engliſh for him.“ 
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HE conduct of a young lady, who is 

the only daughter of a very worthy fa- 
ther, and ſome alarming particulars reſpecting 
her ſituation which had come to my knowledge, 
gave occaſion to me for writing my Paper, 
Ne XLVI. in which I endeavour to point out 
the conſequences parents have to apprehend from 
novels, which, though written upon moral 
plans, may be apt to take too ſtrong a hold 
upon young and ſuſceptible minds, eſpecially in 
the ſofter ſex, and produce an affected character, 
where we wiſh to find a natural one, 

As the young perſon in queſtion is now 
happily extricated from all danger, and has ſeen 
her error, I ſhall relate her ſtory, not only as 
Fit contains ſome incidents which are amuſing, . 
but as it tends to illuſtrate by example the ſe- 
veral inſtructions, which in my Paper before 
mentioned I endeavoured to convey, 

Sappho is the only child of Clemens, who is a 
widower ; a paſſionate fondneſs for this daughter, 
tempered with a very ſmall ſhare of obſervation 
or knowledge of the world, determined Clemens 
to an attempt (which has ſeldom been found to 

O2 ſucceed) 
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fucceed) of rendering Sappho a miracle of ac. 
compliſhments, by putting her under the jn. 
ſtructions of maſters in almoſt every art and 
ſcience at one and the fame time: His house 
now became an academy of muſicians, danc- 
ing-maſters, language-maſters, drawing- maſterz, 
geographers, hiſtorians, and a variety of infe. 
rior artiſts male and female; all theſe ſtudies 
appeared the more defirable to Clemens, from 
his own ignorance of them, having devoted hi 
life to buſineſs of a very different natur, 
Sappho made juſt as much progreſs in each 
as is uſual with young ladies ſo attended; ſhe 
could do a little of moſt of them, and talk d 
all: She could play a concerto by heart wit 
every grace her maſter had taught her, note 
for note, with the preciſe repetition of a barre- 
organ: She had ſtuck the room round wit 
drawings, which Clemens praiſed to the ſkies, 
and which Sappho affured him had been only 
touched up a little by her maſter : She could tel 
the capital of every country, when he queſtione 
her out of the newſpaper, and would point out 
the very ſpot upon the terreſtrial globe, where 
Paris, Madrid, Naples and Conſtantinople ac- 
tually were to be found: She had as much 
French as puzzled Clemens, and would hae 
fezved her to buy blonde-lace and Paris netting 


7 * 
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at a French milliner's; nay, ſhe. had gone ſo 
far as to pen a letter in that language to a 
young lady of her acquaintance, which her 
maſter, who ſtood over her whilſt ſhe wrote it, 
declared to be little inferior in ſtile to Madame 
SevignE's : In hiſtory, both antient and modern, 
her progreſs, was proportionable; for ſhe could 
run through the twelve Cæſars in a breath, and 
reckon up all the kings from the conqueſt upon 
her fingers without putting one out of place; 
this appeared a prodigy to Clemens, and in the 
warmth of his heart he fairly told her ſhe was 
one of the world's wonders ; Sappho aptly ſet 
him right in this miſtake, by aſſuring him that 
there were but ſeven wonders in the world, all 
of which ſhe repeated to him, and only left him 
more convinced that ſhe herſelf was deſervedly 
the eighth, | 
There was a gentleman about fifty years old, 
a friend of Clemens, who came frequently to 
his houſe, and, being a man of talents and lei- 
ſure, was ſo kind as to take great pains in di- 
recting and bringing Sappho forward in her 
ſtudies: This was a very acceptable ſervice to 
Clemens, and the viſits of Muſidorus were al- 
ways joyfully welcomed both by him and 
Sappho herſelf: Muſidorus declared himſelf 
overpaid by the delight it gave him to contem- 
O3 plate 
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plate the opening talents of ſo promiſing a 
young lady; and as Sappho was now of years 
to eſtabliſh her pretenſions to taſte and ſenti. 
ment, Muſidorus made ſuch a ſelection of au- 
thors for her reading, as were beſt calculated to 
accompliſh her in thoſe particulars : In ſettling 
this important choice, he was careful to put 
none but writers of delicacy and ſenſibility into 
her hands; intereſting and affecting tales or 
novels were the books he chiefly recommended, 
which by exmbiting the faireſt patterns of female 
purity (ſuffering diſtreſ: and even death itſelf 
from the attacks of licentious paſſion in the 
groſſer ſex) might inſpire her ſympathetic heart 
with pity, and guard it from ſeduction by di 
playing profligacy in its moſt odious colours. 
Sappho's propenſity to theſe ſtudies fully 
anſwered the intentions of her kind direQor, 
and ſhe became more and more attached to 
works of ſentiment and pathos, Muſidorus's 
next ſolicitude 'was to form her ſtile, and with 
this view he took upon himſelf the trouble of 
carrying on a kind of probationary correſpon- 
dence with her ; this happy expedient ſucceeded, 
beyond expectation, for as two people, who 
ſaw each other every day, could have ver) 
little matter to write upon, there was ſo much 
the more exerciſe for invention ; and ſuch was 


the 


the copiouſneſs and fluency of expreſſion which 
ſhe became miſtreſs of by this ingenious prac- 
tice, that ſhe could fill four ſides of letter paper 
with what other people expreſs upon the back 
of a card: Clemens once, in the exultation of 
his heart, put a bundle of theſe manuſcripts 
into my hands, which he confeſſed he did not 
clearly underſtand, but nevertheleſs believed 


them to be the moſt elegant things in the lan- 


guage; I ſhall give the reader a ſample of two 
of them, which I drew out of the number, not 
by choice, but by chance ; they were carefully 
folded, and labelled at the back in Sappho's 
own hand as follows, Muſidorus to Sappho of 
the 10th of Fune; underneath ſhe had wrote 
with a pencil theſe words ; 


PICTURESQUE ! 
ELEGANT! | | 
HAPPY ALLUSION TO THE $UN ! 
KING DAVID NOT TO BE COMPARED TO MU- 
 $1Dors, 


Here follows the note, and I cannot doubt 
but the reader will confeſs that its contents 
deſerve all that the label expreſſes, 
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« June the 10th 1785. | 

« Ag ſoon as I aroſe this morning, I di. 
« rected my eyes to the eaſt, and demanded 
« of the ſun, if he had given you my good. 
c morrow: This was my parting injunCtion 
te laſt night, when I took leave of him in the 
« weſt, and he this moment plays his beams 
« with ſo particular a luſtre, that I am fatisfied 
cc he has fulfilled my commiſſion, and faluted 
ce the eyelids of Sappho: If he is deſcribed to 
&« come forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber, 
« how much rather may it be faid of him, 
& when he comes forth out of yeur's ? I ſhall 
« look for him to perform his journey this day 
« with a peculiar glee; I expect he will not 
c ſuffer a cloud to come near him, and I ſhall 
© not be ſurprized, if through his eagerneſs to 
ce repeat his next morning's ſalutation, he ſhould 
« whip his feery-footed ſtecds to the weſt ſome 
« hours before their time; unleſs indeed you 
ce ſhould walk forth whilſt he is deſcending, 
© and he ſhould delay the wheels of his chariot 
ce to look back upon an object ſo pleaſing. 
« You ſee therefore, moſt amiable Sappho, 
ce that unleſs you fulfil your engagement, and 
« conſent to repeat our uſual ramble in the cool 
of the evening, our part of the world is 
« likely to be in darkneſs before it is wy | 
« an 
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« and that nature herſelf will be put out of 
« courſe, if Sappho forfcits her promiſe. to 
« Muſidorus.“ 


&« 5APPHO IN REPLY TO MUSIDORUS.” 
«Tf nature holds her courſe till Sappho for- 

cc feits her word to Muſidorus, neither the 
« ſetting, nor the riſing ſun ſhall vary from his 
t appointed time, But why does Muſidorus 
“ aſcribe to me ſo flattering an influence, when, 
« if I have any intereſt with Apollo, it muſt be 
© to his good offices only that I owe it? If he 
ce bears the meſſages of Muſidorus to me, is it 
not a mark of his reſpect to the perſon who 
« ſends him, rather than to her he is ſent to? 
« And whom ſhould he ſo willingly obey, as 
« one whom he ſo copiouſly inſpiries? I ſhall 
« walk as uſual in the cool hour of even-tide, 
e liſtening with greedy ear to that diſcourſe, 
ce which, by the refined and elevated ſentiments . 
« jt inſpires, has taught me to look down with 
4 filent pity and contempt upon thoſe frivolous 
« beings, who talk the mere language of the 
« ſenſes, not of the ſoul, and to whoſe filly 
e prattle I neither condeſcend to lend an ear, or 
to ſubſeribe a word, Know then that Sappho 
& will reſerve her attention for Muſidorus, and 

* if Apollo ſhall delay the wheels of his chariot 
| «to 
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cc to. wait upon us in our evening ramble, be. 
« lieve me he will not ſtop for the unworthy 
&« purpoſe of looking back upon Sappho, but 
« for the nobler gratification of liſtening te 
« Mufidorus,” 


The evening walk took place as uſual, but 
it was a walk in the duſty purlieus of London, 
and Sappho ſighed for a cottage and the coun- 
try: Muſidorus ſeconded the ſigh, and he had 
abundance of fine things to ſay on the occaſion: 
Retirement is a charming ſubject for a ſenti- 
mental enthuſiaſt; there is not a poet in the 
language, but will help him out with a deſerip- 
tion; Muſidorus had them all at his fingers 
ends, from Heſperus that lad the flarry buff, 
down to a glow-worm. 

The paſſion took fo ſtrong a hold of Sappho's 
mind, that ſhe actually aſſailed her father on 
the ſubject, and with great energy of perſuaſion 
moved him to adopt her ideas: It did not 
exactly ſuit Clemens to break up a very lucra- 
tive profeſſion, and ſet out in ſearch of ſome 
ſolitary cottage, whoſe romantic ſituation might 
{uit the ſpiritualized deſires of his daughter, 
and J am afraid he was for once in his life not 
quite ſo reſpectful to her wiſhes, as he might 
have been: Sappho was fo unuſed to contra- 

| gictiony 
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dition, that ſhe explained herſelf to Muſidorus 
with ſome aſperity, and it became the ſubject 
of much debate between them : Not that he 
held a contrary opinion from her's; but the 
difficulty which embarraſſed both parties was, 
where to find the happy ſcene ſhe ſighed for, 
and how to obtain it when- it was found, The 
firſt part of this difficulty was at laſt ſurmount- 
ed, and the choſen ſpot was pointed out by 
Muſidorus, which according to his deſcription 
was the very bower of felicity; it was in a 
northern county at a diſtance from the capital, 
and its ſituation was molt delectable: The next 
meaſure was a ſtrong one; for the queſtion to 
be decided was, if Sappho ſhould abandon her 
project or her father; ſhe called upon Muſi- 
dorus for his opinion, and he delivered it as 
follows: “ If I was not convinced, moſt ami- 
able Sappho, that a ſecond application to 
Clemens would be as unſucceſsful as the firſt, 
“I would adviſe you to the experiment; but 
© as there is no doubt of this, it muſt be the 
&« heighth of imprudence to put that to a trial, 
& of which there is no hope: It comes there- 
© fore next to be conſidered, if you ſhall give 
* up your plan, or execute it without his pri- 
„ vity; in other words, if you ſhall or ſhall 
F not do that, which is to make you happy: 

«If 
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« If it were not conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt 
« purity of character, I ſhould anſwer no; but 
e wacn 1 reflect upon the innocence, the ſim- 
« plicity, the moral beauty of the choice you 
& make, I then regard the duty you owe to 
cc yourſeif as ſuperior to all others, which are 
ce falſely called natural; whereas, if you follow 
© this in preference, you obey nature herſelf: 
« If you were of an age too childiſh to be al- 
ce lowed to know what ſuits you - beſt, or, if 
« being old enough to be intitled to a choice, 
« you wanted wit to make one, there would be 
e no doubt in the caſe ; nay, I will go ſo far as 
«to ſay, that if Clemens was a man of judg- 
« ment ſuperior to your own, I ſhould be 
© ſtaggered with his oppoſition; but if truth 
« may ever be ſpoken, it may on this occaſion, 
« and who is there that does not ſce the weak- 
© neſs of the father's underitanding ; who but 
% muſt 2cknowledge the pre-eminence of the 
s daughter's? I will ſpeak yet plainer, molt 
& incomparable Sappho, it is noe fitting that 
ct folly ſhould preſcribe to wiſdom : The queſ- 
ce tion therefore is come to an upſhot, Shall 
“ Sappho live a life ſhe deſpiſes and deteſts, to 
t humour a father, whoſe weakneſs the pities, 

«but whofe judgment the cannot reſpect?“ 
No,“ replied Sappho, “ that point is de- 
ce cided; 
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te cided; paſs on to the next, and ſpeax to me 
upon the practicability of executing what I 
« am reſolved to attempt.” © The authority 
« of a parent,” reſumed Muſidorus, “ is ſuch 
ce over an unprotected child, that reaſon will 
« he no defence to you againſt obſtinacy and 
c coercion. In the caſe of a fon, profeſſion 
« gives that defence: new duties are impoſed by 
« man's vocation, which ſuperſede what are 
« called natural ones ; but in the inſtance of a 
« daughter, where ſhall ſhe fly for protection 
« againſt the imperious controul of a parent, 
« but to the arms? I tremble to pronounce 


&« the word; your own imagination muſt com- 
« plete the ſentence “Oh! horrible!“ cried 
Sappho, interrupting him, «I will never marry; 
« I will never ſo contaminate the ſpotleſs luſtre 
« of my incorporeal purity: No, Muſidorus, 
« no—PII bear my bluſhing honours fill about 
e me.” —© And ft you ſhould,” cried Muſido- 
rus, © what demon dare defile them? Periſh 
« the man, that could intrude a ſenſual thought 
« within the ſphere of ſuch repelling virtue !— 
But marriage is a form; and forms are pure 
«at leaſt they may be ſuch; there's no pollu- 
« tion in a name; and if a name will ſhelter 
« you, why ſhould you ſear to take it?“ 
*] perceive,” anwered Saprho, „ that 1 am 
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ce in a very dangerous dilemma; ſince the very 
cc expedient, which is to protect me from vio- 
« lence of one ſort, expoſes me to it under 
cc another ſhape too odious to mention.“ — 
« And is there then,” ſaid Muſidorus ſighing, 
cis there no human being in your thoughts in 
« whom you can confide? Alas for me | if you 
« believe you have no friend who is not tainted 
& with the impurities of his ſex: And what is 
« friendſhip? what, but the union of ſouls? 
« and are not fouls thus united already mar- 
ce ried? For my part, I have long regarded our 
« pure and ſpiritualized connection in this light, 
© and I cannot foreſee how any outward cere- 
© mony is to alter that inherent delicacy of 
ce ſentiment, which is inſeparable from my ſoul's 
« attachment to the ſoul of Sappho: If we are 
determined to deſpiſe the world, we ſhould 
ce alſo deſpiſe the conſtructions of the world: If 
retirement is our choice, and the life and 
« habits of Clemens are not to be the life and 
« habits of Sappho, why ſhould Muſidorus, 
« who is ready to ſacrifice every thing in her 
defence, not be thought incapable of abuſing 
ce her confidence, when he offers the protection 
ce of his name? If a few words muttered over 
« us by a Scotch blackſmith will put all our 
ce troubles to reſt, why ſhould we reſort to 

« dangers 
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« dangers and difficulties, when ſo eaſy a re- 
« medy 1s before us? — But why ſhould I ſeek 
« for arguments to allay your apprehenſions, 
« when you have in me ſo natural a ſecurity for 
« my performance of the ſtricteſt ſtipulations ?”? 
* And what is that ſecurity?” ſhe eagerly 
demanded. Muſidorus now drew back a few 
paces, and with the moſt ſolemn air and action, 
laying his hand upon his heart, replied, « My 
« age, madam ! “ That's true,” cried Sap- 
pho ; and now the converſation took a new turn, 
in the courſe of which they agreed upon their 
plan of proceeding, ſettled their rendezvous for 
the next day, and Muſidorus departed to prepare 
all things neceſſary for the ſecurity of their 
expedition, | 


Ne LXXXII. 
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Tange Chlc#n ſemel arragantem. 
| (Horkar.) 


O Cupid, touch this rebel heart!“ 


PON the day appointed, Sappho, with 
her father's conſent, ſet out in à hired 
poſt-chaiſe upon a pretended viſit to a relation, 
who lived about twenty miles from town on 
the northern road: At the inn where ſhe was 
to change horſes, ſhe diſmiſſed her London 
poſtillion with a ſhort note to her father, in 
which ſhe told him ſhe ſhould write to him in 
two or three days time: Here ſhe took poſt 
for the next ſtage upon the great road, where 
the was met by Muſidorus, and from thence 
they preſſed forward with all poſſible expedition 
towards Gretna Green. 
The mind of Sappho was viſited with ſome 
compunctions by the way; but the eloquence 
of her companion, and the reſpectful delicacy 


of his behaviour, ſoon reconciled her conſcience 


to the ſtep ſhe had taken: The reflections which 
paſſed in Mufidorus's breaſt, were not fo eali)y 
quieted: The anxiety of his thoughts, and the 

EAR | fatigues 
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fatigues of the journey, brought ſo violent an 
attack upon him, that when he was within a ſtage 
or two of his journey's end, he found himſelf 
unable to proceed; the gout had ſeized upon his 
ſtomach, and immediate relief became neceſlary : 
The romantic viſions, with which Sappho hi- 
therto had indulged her imagination, now began 
to vaniſh, and a gloomy proſpect opened upon 
her; in place of a comforter and companion by 
the way to ſooth her cares, and fill her mind 
with ſoft healing ſentiments, ſhe had a wretched 
object before her eyes, tormented with pain and 
at the point of death. 
The houſe, in which ſhe had taken ſhelter, 
was of the meaneſt ſort, but the good people 
were humane and aſſiduous, and the village af- 
forded a medical aſſiſtant of no contemptible {kill 
in his profeſſion : There was another conſolation 
attended her fituation, for in the ſame inn was 
quartered a dragoon officer with a ſmall recruit- 
ing party; this young cornet was of a good fa- 
mily, of an engaging perſon and very elegant 
addreſs ; his humanity was exerted not only in 
conſoling Sappho, but in nurſing and cheering 
Muſidorus. Theſe charitable offices were per- 
formed with ſuch a natural benignity, that Sa- 
pho muſt have been moſt inſenſible if ſhe could 
have overlooked them; her gentle heart on the 
Vol. III. P contrary 
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contrary overflowed with gratitude, and in the 
extremity of her diſtreſs ſhe freely confeſſed to 
him, that but for his ſupport ſhe muſt have ſunk 
outright. Though the extremity of Muſidorus' 
danger was now over, yet he was incapable' of 
exertion ; and Sappho, who was at leiſure to re- 
fle& upon her ſituation, began to waver in ber 
reſolution, and to put ſome queſtions to herſelf, 
which reaſon could not readily anſwer. Her 
thoughts were ſo diſtracted and perplexed, that 
ſhe faw no reſource but to tinburthen them, and 
throw herſelf upon the honour and diſcretion of 
Lionel, for ſo this young officer was called. 
This ſhe had frequently 1 in mind to do, and 
many opportunities offered themſelves for it, but 
ſtill her ſenſibility of ſhame prevented it. The 
conſtant apprehenſion of purſuit hung over her, 
and ſometimes ſhe meditated to go back to her 
father; in one of theſe moments ſhe had begun 
to write a letter to Clemens to prepare him for 
her return, when Lionel efitered the room and 
informed” her that he perceived ſo viſible an 
amendment in Muſidorus, that he expected to 
vongratulate her on his recovery in a very few 
days“ and then, Madam,” added he, * my ſor- 
* rows will begin where your's end; be it fo! if 
* you are happy, I muſt 'not complain: 1 pre- 


« Ame this gentleman is your father, or near 
A xelation?“ 
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relation? ! Father !” exclaimed: Sappho : 
She caſt her eyes upon the letter ſhe was inditing, 
and burſt into tears. Lionel approached, and 
took her hand in his; | ſhe raiſed her handkerchief 
to her eyes with the other, and he proceeded— 
If my anxious ſolicitude for an unknown lady, 
«in whoſe' happineſs my heart is warmly inte- 
c reſted, expoſes me to any hazard of your diſ- 
c pleaſure, ſtop me before I ſpeak: another word; 
« if not, confide in me, and you fhall find me 
« ready to devote. my life to ſerue ou. The 
© myſtery about you and the road you are upon 
( vere it not for the companion ydu are with) 
© would tempt me to believe you was upon a 
<«< generous errand, to reward ſome worthy man, 
.* whom fortune and your parents do not favour; 
but this poor object above ſtairs: makes that 
© impoſſible. If hqwever there is any favoured 
< lover, waiting in ſecret agony for that expected 
moment, when your releaſe from hence may 
« crown him with the beſt of human bleſſings, 
< the hand, which now has hold of your's, ſhall 
be devoted to: his ſervice: Command me 
< where you will; I never yet have forfeited my 
«© honour, and cannot wrong your confidence.“ 
“ You are truly generous,” replied Sappho ; 
there is no ſuch man; the hand you hold is yet 
© untainted, and till now has been untouched ; 

1 « releaſe 


ER 
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© releaſe it therefore, and I will proceed. My 
« innocence has been my error; I have been the 
« dupe of ſentiment: I am the only child of a 
« fond father, and never knew the bleſſing of 2 
te mother; when I look back upon my education, 
* ] perceive that art has been exhauſted, and 
© nature overlooked in it. The unhappy object 
< above ſtairs has been my ſole adviſer and di- 
« rector; for my father is immerſed in buſineſs: 
“From him, and from the duty which I owe 
«him, I confeſs I have ſeceded, and my deſign 
< was to devote myſelf to retirement. My 
« ſcheme I now perceive was viſionary in the 
c extreme; left to my own reflections, reaſon 
© ſhews me both the danger and the folly of it: 
te I have therefore determined upon returning to 
& my father, and am writing to him a letter, 
&« which I ſhall ſend by expreſs, to relieve him 
« from the agonies my filly conduct has occa- 
c fjoned.” —* What you have now diſcloſed to 
© me,” faid Lionel, “ with a ſincerity that does 
cc equal honour to yourſelf and me, demands a 
ce like ſincerity on my part, and I muſt therefore 
& confeſs to you, that Muſidorus, believing him- 
« ſelf at the point of death, imparted to me 
« not only every thing that has paſſed, but all 
« the future purpoſes of this treacherous plot, 


« from which you have ſo providentially mo 
« the 


8 
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« theſe I ſhall not explain to you at preſent, but 
« you may depend upon it, that this attack upon 
« his life has ſaved his conſcience, I cannot as 
« man of honour oppoſe myſelf to your reſalu- 
« tion of returning home immediately ; and yet 
« when I conſider the ridicule you will have to 
« encounter from the world at large, the reflec- 


« tions that will ariſe in your mind, when there. 
« is perhaps no friend at hand to afſuage them, 


« but above all when I thus contemplate your 
te charms, and recollect that affectation is ex- 
« pelled, and nature reinſtated in your heart, I 
« cannot reſiſt the impulſe nor the opportunity 
« of appealing to that nature againſt a ſeparation 
« ſo fatal to my peace: Yes, lovelieſt of women, 


«I muſt appeal to nature; I muſt hope this 


heart of your's, where ſuch refined ſenſations 
« have reſided, will not be ſhut from others of a 


« more generous kind. What could the name 


« of Muſidorus do, which Lionel's cannot? 
„Why ſhould you not replace an unworthy 


« friend with one of fairer principles? with one 


of honourable birth, of equal age, and owner 
Hof a heart, that beats with ardent paſſion to- 
* wards you? Had you been made the facrifice 
* of this chimæra, this illuſion, what had your 
father ſuffered? If I am honoured with your 
* hand in marriage, what can he complain of? 
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00 My conduct, my connections and my hopes in 
ce life will bear the ſcrutiny: Suffer me to ſay 
&« you will have a protector, whoſe character can 
cc face the world, and whoſe ſpirit cannot fear it. 


- « As for worldly motives, I renounce them; 
* give me yourſelf and your affections; give me 


« poſſeſſion of this hand, theſe eyes, and the ſoul 
c which looks through them; let your father 
cc withhold the reſt. Now, lovelieſt and mot 
ce beloved, have you the heart to ſhare a ſoldier's 
t“ fortune? Have you the noble confidence to 
c take his word? Will you follow, where his 
« honour bids him go, and whether a joyful 
ce victory or a glorious death attends him, will 
« you receive him living, or dener him dying 
cin your arms!“ 

Whiſt Lionel was ang theſe words, his 
action, his emotion, and that honeſt glow of 
paſſion, which nature only can aſſume and arti- 
fice cannot counterfeit, had fo ſubdued the yield- 
ing heart of Sappho, that he muſt have been 
dull indeed, if he could have wanted any ſtronger 
confirmation of his ſucceſs, than what her looks 
beftowed : Never was ſilence more eloquent; 
the labour of language and the forms of law had 
no ſhare in this contract: A ſigh of ſpeechleſs 


' ecſtaſy drew up the nuptial bond; the operations 


of love are momentary; Tears of affection in- 
3 terchangeably 
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terchangeably witneſſed the deed, and the con- 
tracting parties ſealed it with an inviolable em- 
brace, | 

Every moment now had wings to waft them 
to that happy ſpot, where the unholy hand of law 
has not yet plucked up the root of love: Freedom 
met them on the very extremity of her pre- 
eincts; Nature held out her hand to welcome 
them, and the Loves and Graces, though exiled 
to a deſart, danced in her train. | 

Thus was Sappho, when brought to the very 
brink of deſtruction, reſcued by the happy inter- 
vention of Providence. The next day produced 
an interview with Clemens, at the houſe to 
which they returned after the ceremony in Scot- 
land: The meeting, as might well be expected, 
was poignant and reproachful ; but when Sappho, 
in place of a ſuperannuated ſentimentaliſt, pre- 
ſented to him a ſon-in-law, in whoſe martial 
form and countenance he beheld youth, honour, 
manly beauty, and every attractive grace that 
could juſtify her choice, his tranſports became 
exceſſive; and their union, being now ſanctified 
by the bleſſing of a father, and warranted by love 
and nature, has ſnatched a deluded victim from 
miſery and error, and added one conjugal in- 
ſtance to the ſcanty records of unfaſhionable 
felicity. 
P 4 Let 
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Let not my young female readers believe that 
the extravagance of Sappho's conduct is altoge. 
ther out of nature, or that they have nothing to 
apprehend from men of Muſidorus's age and 
character; my obſervation convinces me to the 
contrary. Gravity, ſays Lord Shaftefbury, i 
the very eſſence of impoſture; and ſentimental 
gravity, varniſhed over with the experienced 
artifice of age and wiſdom, is the worſt of its 
ſpecies, 128 


N LXXKXHI: 


HE deiſtical writers, who would fain per- 

ſuade us that the world was in poſſeſſion 
of as pure a ſyſtem of morality before the intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity as ſince, affect to make 2 
great diſplay of the virtues of many eminent 
heathens, particularly of the philoſophers So- 
crates, Plato, and ſome others. 

When they ſet up theſe characters as examples 
of perfeCtion, which human nature with the aids 
of revelation either has not attained to, or not 
exceeded, they put us upon an invidious taſk, 
which no man would voluntarily engage in, and 
| challenge 


= 


. 
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challenge us to diſcuſs a queſtion, which, if tho- 
roughly agitated, cannot fail to ſtrip the illuſtri- 
ous dead of more than half the honours which 
the voice of ages has agreed to give them. 

It is thcrefore to be wiſhed that they had held 
the argument to its general terms, and ſhewn us 
where that ſyſtem of ethics is to be found, which 
they are prepared to bring into compariſon with 
the moral doctrines of Chriſt, This I take to 
be the fair ground whereon the controverſy 
ſhould have been decided, and here it would in- 
fallibly have been brought to iſſue; but they 
knew their weapons better than to truſt them 
in ſo cloſe a conflict. 

The maxims of ſome heathen philoſophers, and 
the moral writings of Plato, Cicero and Seneca, 
contain many noble truths, worthy to be held in 
veneration by poſterity; and if the deiſt can 
from theſe produce a ſyſtem of morality as pure 
and perfect as that which claims its origin from 
divine revelation, he will prove that God gave 
to man a faculty of diſtinguiſhing between right 
and wrong with ſuch correctneſs, that his own 
immediate revelation added no lights to thoſe, 
which the powers of reaſon had already diſcover- 
ed. Let us grant therefore for a moment, that 
Chriſt's religion revealed to the world no new 
truths in morality, nor removed any old errors, 

and 
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and what triumph accrues to the deiſt by the ad. 
miſſion? The moſt he gains is to bring reaſon 
to a level with revelation, as to its moral doc- 
trines; in ſo doing he dignifies man's nature, 
and ſhews how excellent a faculty God gave his 
creatures in their original formation, to guide 
their judgments and controul their actions; but 
will this diminiſh the importance of revealed 
religion? Certainly not, unleſs he can prove one 


or both of the following poſitions; viz. 


Firſt, That the moral tenets of Chriſtianity 


either fall ſhort of, or run counter to, the moral 


tenets of natural religion ; or, 

Secondly, That Chriſt's miſſion was nugatory 
and ſuperfluous, becauſe the world was already 
in poſſeſſion of as good a ſyſtem of morality as 
he imparted to mankind. 

As to the firſt, I believe it has never been at- 
tempted by any heathen or deiſtical advocate to 
convict the Goſpel ſyſtem of falſe morality, or to 
alledge that it is ſhort and defective in any one 
particular duty, when compared with that ſyſtem 
which the world was poſſeſt of without its aid. 
No man, I believe, has controverted its truths, 
though many have diſputed its diſcoveries: No 
man has been hardy enough to ſay of any of its 
doQrines—T his we ought not to practiſe; though 


many have been vain enough to cry out Al 
this 
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this we knew before, —Let us leave this poſition 
therefore for the preſent, and paſs to the next, 
viz, Whether Chriſt's miſſion was nugatory 
and ſuperfluous, becauſe the world already knew 
as much morality as he taught them. 

This will at once be anſwered, if the Goſpel 
aſſertion be eſtablifhed, that life and immortality 
were brought to light. We need not adduce 
any other of the myſteries of revelation ; we may 
ſafely reſt the queſtion here, and ſay with the 
apoſtle to the Gentile world Behold! 1 fhew 


you a myſtery : We ſhall not all fleep, but we ſhall 


all be changed; in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the laſt trump (for the trumpet ſhall 
ſound) and the dead hall be raiſed incorruptible, 
and we ſhall be changed. Mark to how ſhort an 
iſſue the argument is now brought! Either the 
apoſtle is not warranted in calling this a my/tery, 
or the deiſt is not warranted in calling Chriſt's 
miſſion nugatory and ſuperfluous. 


It now reſts with the deiſt to produce from 


the writings and opinions of mankind antecedent 
to Chriſtianity, ſuch a revelation of things to 
come, as can fully anticipate the Goſpel revela- 
tion, or elſe to admit with the apoſtle that 4 
myſtery wwas ſhewn ; and if the importance of this 
myſtery be admitted, as it ſurely muſt, the im- 
portance of Chriſt's miſſion can no longer be 
| diſputed ; 
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diſputed ; and though revelation ſhall have added 
nothing to the heathen ſyſtem of morality, {ill 
it does not follow that it was ſuperfluous and 
nugatory. 

Let the deift reſort to the heathen Elyſium 
and the realms of Pluto in ſearch of evidences, 
to ſet in competition with the Chriſtian revela- 
tion of a future ſtate; let him call in Socrates, 
Plato, and as many more as he can collect in his 
cauſe ; it is but loſt labour to follow the yarious 


tracks of reaſon through the pathleſs ocean-of 


conjecture, always wandering, though with dif- 
ferent degrees of deviation, What does it avail, 
though Seneca had taught as good morality as 
Chriſt himſelf preached from the Mount? How 
does it affect revealed religion, though Tully's 
Offices were found ſuperior to Saint Paul's 


| Epiſtles? Let the deiſt indulge himſelf in de- 


claiming on the virtues of the heathen heroes 
and philoſophers; let him ranſack the annals of 
the Chriſtian world, and preſent us with legions 
of cruſaders drenched in human blood, furious 
fanatics ruſhing on each other's throats for 
the diſtinction of a word, maſſacring whole 
nations and laying nature waſte for a meta- 
phyſical quibble, it touches not religion; let 
him array a hoſt of perſecuting Inquiſitors with 


all their torturing engines, the picture indeed 
is 
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is terrible, but who will ſay it is the picture of 
Chriſtianity ? 8 Ar: 

When we conſider the ages, which have 
elapſed ſince the introduction of Chriſtianity, 
and the events attending its propagation, how 
wonderful is the hiſtory we contemplate ! We 


ſee a mighty light ſpreading over all mankind 


from one ſpark kindled in an obſcure corner 
of the earth: An humble perſecuted teacher 
preaches a religion of peace, of forgiveneſs 
of injuries, of ſubmiſſion to temporal autho- 
rities, of meekneſs, piety, brotherly love and 
univerſal benevolence; he is tried, condemned 
and executed for his doctrines ; he riſes from the 
tomb, and, breaking down the doors of death, 
ſets open to all mankind the evidence of a life to 
come, and at the ſame time points out the ſure 
path to everlaſting happineſs in that future ſtate : 
A few unlettered diſciples, his adherents and 
ſurvivors, take up his doQtrines, and going forth 
amongſt the provinces of the Roman empire, 
then in its zenith, preach a religion to the Gen- 
tiles, directly ſtriking at the foundation of the 
molt ſplendid fabric Superſtition ever reared on 
earth: Theſe Gentiles are not a rude and bar- 


barous race, but men of illuminated minds, 
acute philoſophers, eloquent orators, powerful 


reaſoners, eminent in arts and ſciences, and 
armed 
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armed with ſovereign power: What an under. 
taking for the teachers of Chriſtianity ! What a 
conflict for a religion, holding forth no temporal 
allurements! On the contrary, promiſing no. 
thing but mortification in this world, and refer. 
ring all hope of a reward for preſent ſufferings to 
the unſeen glories of a life to come. 

The next ſcene which this review preſents to 
us, ſhews the followers of Chriſtianity ſuffering 
under perſecution by the heathen, whom their 
numbers had alarmed, and who began to tremble 
for. their gods: In the revolution of ages the 
church becomes triumphant, and, made wanton 
by proſperity, degenerates from its primitive 
ſimplicity, and running into idle controverſies 
and metaphyſical ſchiſms, perſecutes its ſeceding 
brethren with unremitting fury; - whilſt the 
Popes, thundering out anathemas and hurling 
torches from their throne, ſeem the vicegerents 
of the furies rather than of the author of a reli- 
gion of peace: The preſent time affords a dif- 
ferent view the temper of the church grown 
milder, though its zeal leſs fervent 3 men of dif- 
| ferent communions begin to draw nearer to each 
other; as refinement of manners becomes more 
genera], toleration ſpreads; we are no longer 
| flaves to the laws of religion, but converts to 
the reaſon of it; and being allowed to examine 
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the evidence and foundation of the faith that 
is in us, we diſcover that Chriſtianity is a reli- 
gion of charity, toleration, reaſon and peace, 
enjoining us to have compaſſion one of another, 
love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous, not ren- 
dering railing for railing, but contraritwiſe bleſ- 
ſing; knowing that we are thereunto e that 
we ſhould inherit a , ing. 


Ne LXXXIV. 


A 8 7E may be canta either as FLY 

tive or mental; and under each of theſe 
dendminations is ſometimes ſpoken of as na- 
tural, ſometimes as acquired; J propoſe to treat 
of it in its intellectual conſtruction only, and 
in this ſenſe Mr. Addiſon defines it to be that 
faculty of the foul, which aiſcerns the ' beauties of 
an author with pleaſure, and the e 
with diflife. 

This definition may very 1 y to 
the faculty which we- exerciſe in judging and 
deciding upon the works of others; but how 
does it apply to the faculty exerciſed by thoſe 
who produced thoſe works? How does it ſerve 
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to develope the taſte of an author, the taſte of 
a painter or a ſtatuary? and yet we may fpeak 
of a work of taſte with the ſame propriety, as 
-we do of a man of taſte, It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore as if this definition went only to that de- 
nomination of taſte, which we properly call an 
acquired taſte ; the productions of which gene- 
rally end in imitation, whilſt thoſe of natural 
taſte bear the ſtamp of originality : Another 
characteriſtic of natural taſte will be ſimplicity; 
for how can nature give more than ſhe poſſeſſes, 
and what is nature but ſimplicity ? Now when 
the mind of any man is endued with a fine na- 
tural taſte, and all means of profiting by other 
men's ideas are out of the queſtion, that” taſte 
will operate by diſpoſing him to ſelect the faireſt 
ſubjects out of what he ſees either for aft or 
imagination to work upon: Still his production 
will be marked with ſimplicity; but as it is 
the province of taſte to ſeparate deformity or 
vulgarity from what is merely ſimple, ſo. accord- 
ing to the nature of his mind who poſſeſſes it, 
beauty or ſublimity will be the reſult of the 
operation: If his taſte inclines him to what 1s 
fair and elegant in nature, he will produce 
beauty; if to what is lofty, bold and tremen- 
dous, he will ſtrike out ſublimity. 
Agreeably to this, we may obſerve in all lite- 
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rary and enlightened nations, their earlieſt au- 
thors and artiſts are the moſt ſimple: Firſt, 
adventurers repreſent what they ſee or conceive 
with ſimplicity, becauſe their impulſe is un- 
biaſſed by emulation, having nothing in their 
fight either to imitate, avoid, or excel ; on the 
other hand their ſucceſſors are ſenſible, that 
one man's deſcription of nature muſt be like 
another's, and in their zeal to keep clear of 
imitation, and to outſtrip a predeceflor, they 
begin to compound, refine, and even to diſtort. 
I will refer to the Venus de Medicis and the 
Laicoon for an illuſtration of this: I do not 
concern myſelf about the dates or ſculptors of 
theſe figures; but in the former we ſee beau- 
tiful ſimplicity, the faireſt form in nature, ſe- 
lected by a fine taſte, and imitated without af- 
fectation or diſtortion, and as it ſhould ſeem 
without even an effort of art: In the Lavcoon 
we have a complicated plot; we unravel a 
maze of ingenious contrivance, where the artiſt 
has compounded and diſtorted Nature in th: 
ambition of ſurpaſſing her, 

Virgil poſſeſſed a fine taſte according to 
Mr. Addiſon's definition, which I before obs 
ſerved applies only to an acquired taſte: H 
had the faculty of diſcerning the beaut es of an 
author with pleaſure, and the imper, ect ons with 

Vor. III. Q diſi ke : 
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diſlike * He had alſo the faculty of imitating 
what he diſcerned; ſo that I cannot verify what 
I have advanced by any ſtronger inſtance than 
his. I ſhould think there does not exiſt a poet, 
who has gone ſuch lengths in imitation as Virgil; 
for to paſs over his paſtoral and bucolic poems, 
which are evidently drawn from Theocritus 
and Heſiod, with the aſſiſtance of Aratus in 
every thing that relates to the ſcientific part of 
the ſigns and ſeaſons, it is ſuppoſed that his 
whole narrative of the deſtruction of Troy, 
with the incident of the wooden horſe and the 
epiſode of Sinon, are an almoſt literal tranſla- 
tion of Pifander the epic poet, who in his turn 
perhaps might copy his account from the Ilias 
Minor ; (but this laſt is mere ſuggeſtion), As 
for the Æneid, it does little elſe but reverſe the 
order of Homer's epic, making Æneas's voyage 
precede his wars in Italy, whereas the voyage 
of Ulyſſes is ſubſequent to the operations of the 
Iliad. As Apollo is made hoſtile to the Greeks, 
and the cauſe of his offence is introduced by 
Homer in the opening of the Iliad, fo Juno in 
the Aineid ftands in his place with every cir- 
cumſtance of imitation, It would be an end- 
leſs taſk to trace the various inſtances through- 
vut the /Eneid, where ſcarce a ſingle incident 
can be found which is not copied from Homer: 

| * Neither 
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Neither is there greater originality in the 
executive parts of the poem, than in the con- 
ſtructiye; with this difference only, that he has 
copied paſſages from various authors, Roman as 
well as Greek, though from Homer the moſt. 
Amongſt the Greeks, the dramatic poets t- 
chylus, Sophocles, and principally Euripides, have 
had the greateſt ſhare of his attention; Ariſto- 
phanes, Menander and other comic authors, 
Callimachus and ſome of the lyric writers, alſo 
may be traced in his imitations. A vaſt col- 
lection of paſſages from Ennius chiefly, from 
Lucretius, Furius, Lucilius, Pacuvius, Suevius, 
Nævius, Varius, Catullus, Accius and others 
of his own nation, has been made by Macro- 
- bius in his Saturnalia, where Virgil has done 
little elſe but put their ſentiments into more 
elegant verſe; ſo that in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking 
we may ſay of the Æneid, © that it is a miſ- 
« cellaneous compilation of poetical paſſages, 
« compoſing all together an epic poem, formed 
upon the model of Homer's Iliad and Odyſley ; 
* abounding in beautiful verſification, and jultly 
© to be admired for the fine acquired taſte of its 
« author, but devoid of 8 either of 
« conſtrution or execution.” Beſides its ge- 
neral inferiority as being a copy from Homer, 
it particularly falls off from its original in the 
i Q 2 concep- 
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conception and. preſervation of character: It 
does not reach the ſublimity and majeſty of its 
model, but it has in a great degree adopted 
the ſimplicity, and entirely avoided the ruſticity 
of Homer. 

Lucan and Claudian in later ages were per- 
haps as good verſifiers as Virgil, but far in- 
ferior to him in that fine acquired tafte, which 
he excelled in: They ate ingenious, but not 
ſimple; and execute better than they contrive, 
A paſſage from Claudian, which I ſhall beg the 
reader's leave to compare with one from Virgil 
(where he perſonifies the evil paſſions and plagues 


of mankind, and poſts them at the entrance of 


hell, to which Aneas is deſcending) will ex- 
emplify what I have ſaid; for at the fame 
time that it will bear a diſpute, whether Clau- 


dian's deſcription is not even ſuperior to Virgil's 


in poetical merit, yet the judicious manner of 
introducing it in one caſe, and the evident 
want of judgment in the other, will help to 
ſhew, that the reaſon why we prefer Virgil to 
Claudian, is more on account of his ſuperiority 
of taſte than of talents. 

Claudian's deſcription ſtands in the very front 
of his poem on Ruffinus; Virgil's is woven into 
his fable, and will be found in the ſixth book of 
his Aneid, as follows: 

| Veftibulum 
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Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus, et ultrices poſuere cubilia Curæ; 
Pallenteſque habitant Morbi, triftiſque Senectas, 
Et Metus, et maleſuada Fames, et turpis Egeflas, 
Terribiles viſu forme; Lethumque, Laborque; 
Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adwverſo in limine Bellum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Diſtordia demens 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. | 
(VirGIL.) 


Fuſt in the gates, and in the jaws of Hell, 
Revengeful Cares and ſullem Sorrows dwell, 
And pale Diſeaſes, and repining Age ; 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unrgſiſted rage; 
Here Toils, and Death, and Death's half-brother, Sleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their centry keep : 
With anxious Pleaſures of a guilty mind, 

Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind : 
The Furies iron beds, and Strife that ſhakes 

Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds ber ſnakes. 

| (DRYDEN) 


Protinus infernas ad limina tetra ſorores 
Concilium deforme wocat ; glomerantur in unum 
Innumere peſtes Erebi, quaſcunque ſiniſiro 
Nox genuit fœtu: Nutrix Diſcordia belli; 
Imperioſa Fames ; leto vicina Senectus; 
Impatienſque ſui Morbus; Livorque ſecundis 
Anxins, et ſciſſo Mærens velamine Luctus, 

Et Timor, et caco præceps Audacia vultu; 


Q3 
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Et luxus populator opum; cui ſemper lr 

Infelix humili greſſu comitatur Egeſftas ; | 

Fedaque Avaritie complexe pectora matris © 
Inſomnes longo veniunt examine Cure. Þ 8885 | 
I (CLavpiax.) 
te The infernal council, at Alecto's call 

te Conven'd, aſſemble in the Stygian hall; 

ec Myriads of ghaſtly plagues, that ſhun the light, 

« Daughters of Erebus and gloomy Night: 

« Strife war-compelling ; Famine's waſting rage; 

& And Death juſt hovering o'er decrepid Age 
Envy, Proſperity's repining foe, 

« Reſtleſs Diſeaſe, and ſelf-diſhevell'd Woe, 

« Raſhneſs, and Fear, and Poverty, that ſteals 

« Cloſe as his ſhadow at the Spendthrift's heels; 
And Cares, that clinging to the Miſer's breaſt, | 

« Forbid his * ſoul to taſte of reſt,” | 


The productions of the human genius will 
borrow their complexion from the times in 
which they originate, Ben Jonſon ſays, that 
the players often mentioned it as an honour 15 
Shakeſpear, that in his writing (whatſoever he 
penned) he never blotted out a line. My anſwer 
hath been (adds he) Mauld he had blatted out 
a thouſand !” which they thought a malevolent 
ſpeech. I had not told poſterity this, but for 
their 1gnorance, who choſe that circumſtance to 
commend their friend by, wherein he meft faulted; 
and to juſtify mine own candour, for J loved the 


man, 
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man, and do honour his memory on this 2 ide- 
latry as much as any: He was indeed honeſt, and 
of an open and free nature; had an excellent 
phantaſie, brave notions and gentle expreſſions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility, that ſome= 
time it was neceſſary he ſhould he flopped; Suf- 
flaminandus erat, as Augu/tus ſaid of Haterius : 
His wit was in his own power; would the rule 
of it had been ſo too! 

I think: there can be no doubt but this kind 
of indignant negligence with which Shakeſpear 
wrote, was greatly owing to the flight conſi- 
deration he had for his audience. Jonſon 
treated them with the dictatorial haughtineſs 
of a pedant; Shakeſpear with the careleſſneſs 
of a gentleman who wrote at his eaſe, -and 
gave them the firſt lowings of his fancy with- 
out any dread of their correction. Theſe were 
times in which the poet indulged his genius 
without reſtraint; he ſtood alone and ſuper- 
eminent, and wanted no artificial ſeaffold to 
raiſe him above the heads of his contempora- 
ries; he was natural, lofty, careleſs, and daringly 
incorrect. Place the ſame man in other times, 
amongſt a people poliſned almoſt into general 
equality, and he ſhall begin to heſitate and re- 
tract his ſallies; for in this reſpect poetical are 
like military excurſions, and it makes a wide 

24 difference 
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difference in the movements of a ſkilful general, 
whether he is to ſally into a country defended 
by well-diſciplined troops, or only by an irre- 
gular mob of unarmed barbarians. Shakeſpear 
might vault his Pegaſus without a rein; moun- 
tains might riſe and ſeas roll in vain before him; 
Nature herſelf could neither ſtop nor circumſcribe 
his career. The modern man of verſe mounts 
with the precaution of a riding-maſter, and 
prances round his little circle full-bitted and 
capariſoned in all the formality of a review, 
Whilſt he is thus pacing and priaffermg with 
every body's eyes upon him, his friends are 
calling out every now and then—* Seat your- 
e ſelf firm in the ſaddle! Hold your body 
te ſtraight! Keep your ſpurs from his ſides for 
« fear he ſets a kicking ! Have a care he does 
« not ſtumble; there lies a ſtone, here runs a 
« ditch ; keep your whip till, and depend upon 
&« your bit, if you have not a mind to break 
your neck!“ - On the other quarter his ene- 
mies are bawling out— How like a taylor 
« that fellow ſits on horſeback ! Look at his 
“feet, look at his arms! Set the curs upon 
« him; tie a cracker to his horſe's tail, and 
make ſport for the ſpeQators !'—AIll this 
while perhaps the poor devil could have per- 
formed. paſſably well, if it were not for the 

| mobbing 
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mobbing and hallooing about him: Whereas 
Shakeſpear mounts without fear, and ftarting 
in the jockey-phraſe at ſcore, cries out, © Stand 
« clear, ye ſons of earth ! or, by the beams of my 


« father Apollo, I'll ride over you, and _— 
« you into = * 


N* LXXXV. 


WAS in company the other day with 2 
young gentleman, who had newly ſucceeded 
to a conſiderable eſtate, and was a good deal 
ſtruck with the converſation of an elderly perſon 
preſent, who was very deliberately caſting up 
the ſeveral demands that the community at large 
had upon his property.—-< Are you aware,” ſays 
he, © how ſmall a portion of your revenue will 
„ properly remain to yourſelf, when you have 
« fatished all the claims which you muſt pay to 
« ſociety and your country for living amongſt us 
« and ſupporting the character of what is called 
* a landed gentleman? Part of your income 
will be ſtopt for the maintenance of them who 
« have none, under the denomination of poor- 
rates; this may be called a fine upon the par- 
© tiality 
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ac peace, and 1s alſo a fine, which you muſt be 


cc and they will further encreaſe, as theſe ſhall 


4 of the national body: The hand of induſtry 
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« tiality of. fortune, levied by the law of ſociety, 
« which will not truſt its poor members to the 
c precarious. charity of the rich: Another part 
“ muſt go to the debts and neceſſities of the go- 
te vernment, which protects you in war and 


&« content to pay for the honour of being an 
« Engliſhman, and the advantage of living in a 
& land of liberty and iecurity, The learned 
ce profeflions will alſo have their ſhare; the 
te church for taking care of your ſoul, the phys 
c ſician for looking after your body, and the 
cc lawyer muſt have part of your property for 
« ſuperintending the reſt. The merchant, tradeſ- 
man and artiſan will have their profit upon all 
<« the multiplied wants, comforts and indulgen- 
ce ces of civilized life; theſe are not to be enu- 
« merated, for they depend on the humours 
« and habits of men; they have grown up with 
ce the' refinements and elegancies of the age, 


« advance: They are the conductors, which, 
<« like the blood-veſſels in the human frame, cir- 
« culate your -wealth, and every other man's 
ec wealth, through every limb and even fibre 


« creates that wealth, and to the hand of 


« ;ndyſtry 
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« induſtry it finally returns, as blood does to 
« the heart,” _ 

If we trace the ſituation of man from a mere 
ſtate of nature to the higheſt Rate of civilization, 
we ſhall find theſe artificial wants and dependen- 
ces encreaſe with every ſtage and degree of his 
improvements; ſo that if we conſider each na- 
tion apart as one great machine, the ſeveral parts 
and ſprings, which give it motion, naturally be- 
come more and more complicated and multifari- 
ous, as the uſes to which it is applied are more 
and more diverſified. Again, if we compare 
two nations in an equal ſtate of civilization, we 
may remark, that where the. greater freedom ob- 
tains, there the greater variety of artificial wants 
will obtain alſo, and of courſe. property will cir- 
culate through more channels: This I take to be 
the caſe upon a compariſon between France and 
England, ariſing from the different conſtitutions 
of them and us nth reſpect to civil liberty. 

The natural wants of men are pretty much 
the ſame in moſt ſtates, but the humours of men 
will take different directions in different coun- 
tries, and are governed in a great degree by the 
laws and, conſtitution of the realm in which they 
are found: There are numbers of people in 
England, who get their living by arts and occu- 
pations, which would not be tolerated in a de- 

ſpotic 
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fpotic government. Men's manners are ſimpli. 
fied in proportion to the reſtraint and circum. 
ſcription under which they are kept. The coun- 
try ſports of Engliſh gentlemen furniſh mainte. 
mance and employment to vaſt numbers of our 
people, whereas in France and other arbitrary 
Rates, men of the firſt rank and fortune reſide in 
the capital, and keep no eſtabliſhments of this 
fort. What a train of grooms, jockies and 
ſtable-boys follow the heels of our horſes and 
hounds in tight boots and leather breeches ! 
each of which carries the clothes of ſix men 
upon his back, caſed in one ſkin of flannel under 
another, like the coats of an onion. The loco- 
motive mania of an Engliſhman circulates his 
perſon, and of courſe his caſh, into every quarter 
of the kingdom: A Frenchman takes a journey 


only when he cannot help it, an Engliſhman has 


no other reaſon but becauſe he likes it; he 
moves with every ſhift of the weather, and fol- 
lows the changes of the moſt variable climate in 
the world ; a froſty morning puts him from his 
hunting, and he is in London before night; 2 
thaw meets him in town, and again he ſcampers 
into the country: He has a horſe to run at Epſom, 
another at Saliſbury, and a third at York, and he 
muſt be on the ſpot to back every one of them; 


he has a ſtud at Newmarket, a miſtreſs in Lon- 
T dony 
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don, a ſhooting-box in Norfolk, and a pack of 
fox-hounds in the New Foreſt: For one wheel 
that real buſineſs puts in motion, pleaſure, whim, 
ennui turn one hundred: Sickneſs, which con- 
fines all the reſt of the world, ſends him upon 
his travels; one doctor plunges him into the ſea 
at Brighthelmſtone, a ſecond ſteeps him in warm 
water at Buxton; and a third ſends him to Bath; 
for the gentlemen of the learned faculty, whether 
they help us into life, or help us out of it, make 
us pay toll at each gate; and if at any time their 
art keeps us alive, the fine we muſt pay to their 
ingenuity makes the renewal in ſome caſes too 
hard a bargain for a poor man to profit by. In 
all other countries upon earth a man is content= 
ed to be well and pay nothing for being ſo, but 
in England even health is an expenſive article, 
as we are for ever contriving how to be a little 
better, and phyſicians are too conſcientious to 
take a fee and do nothing for it. If there is any 
thing like ridicule in this, it is againſt the pa- 
tient and not againſt the phyſician I would wiſh 
to point it; it is in England that the profeſſion 
is truly dignified, and if it is here accompanied 
with greater emoluments, it is proportionably 
practiſed with ſuperior learning ; if life is more 
valuable in a land of freedom than in a land 
of ſlavery, why ſhould it not be paid for ac- 

cording 
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cording to its value? In deſpotic ſtates, where 
men's lives ate in fact the property of the prince, 
all ſubjects ſhould in juſtice be cured or killed 
at his proper charge; but where a man's. houſe 
is his caſtle, his health is his own concern, 

As to the other learned profeſſion of the law, 
to its honour be it ſpoken, there is that charm- 
ing perplexity about it, that we can ruin one 
another and ourſelves with the greateſt certainty 
and facility. It is ſo ſuperior to all other ſciences, 
that it can turn demonſtration into doubt, truth 
into contradiction, make improbability put mat- 
ter of fact out of countenance, and hang up 2 
point for twenty years, which common ſenſe 
would decide in as many minutes, It is the 
glorious privilege of the freemen of England to 
make their own laws, and they have made ſo 
many, that they can neither count them up nor 
comprehend them, The parliament of England 
is without compariſon the moſt voluminous au- 
thor in the world; and there is ſuch a happy am- 
biguity in its works, that its ſtudents have as 
much to ſay on the wrong fide of every queſtion 
as upon the right: In all caſes of diſcuſſion it is 
one- man's buſineſs to puzzle, and another's to 
explain, and though victory be ever ſo certain, it 
is agreed between the parties to make a long 
battle: There muſt be an extraordinary faculty 
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of expreſſion in the law, when the only parts 
clearly underſtood are thoſe which it has not 
committed to writing. 

I ſhall ſay very little in this * upon the 
ſacred profeſſion of divinity: It is to be lamented 
that the church of England is not provided with 
a proper competency for all who are engaged in 
performing its functions; but JI cannot cloſe 
with their opinion, who are for ſtripping its dig- 
nities, and equalizing thoſe ſplendid benefices, 
which are at once the glory and the ſupport of 
its eſtabliſhment, Levellers and reformers will 
always have the popular cry on their fide, and I 
have good reaſon to know with what inveteracy 
a man is perſecuted for an opinion which oppoſes 
it; and yet it is hard to give credit to the fin- 
cerity and diſintereſtedneſs of him who courts 
popularity, and deny it to the man who ſacri- 
fices his repoſe and ſtands the brunt of abuſe in 
defence of what he believes to be the truth. 

And now having fallen upon the mention of 
Popularity, I ſhall take leave to addreſs that 
divinity with a few lines picked up from an ob- 
icure author, which, though below poetry, are 
not quite proſe, and on that account pretty 
nearly ſuited to the level of their ſubject. 


«. 0 Popularity, 
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O Popularity, thou giddy thing! 

cc What grace or profit doit thou bring? 
Thou art not honeſty, thou art not fame; 
cc I cannot call thee by a worthy name: 

« To ſay I hate thee were not true; 

« Contempt is properly thy due; 
] cannot love thee and deſpiſe thee too. 


& Thou art no patriot, but the yerieſt cheat 
« That ever traffick'd in deceit ; 
« A ſtateempiric, bellowing loud 

« Freedom and phrenzy to the mobbing crowd; 
cc And what car'ſt thou, if thou canſt raiſe 
« Illuminations and huzzas, 

6 Tho' half the city ſunk in one bright blaze? 


« A patriot! no; for thou doſt hold in hate 

« The very peace and welfare of the ſtate : 

& When anarchy aſſaults the ſovereign's throne, 
4 Then is the day, the night thine on; 
« Then is thy triumph, when the foe 
< Levels ſome dark inſidious blow, 

« Or ſtrong rebellion lays thy country low, 


c Thou canſt affect humility to hide 
« Some deep device of monſtrous pride; 
« Conſcience and charity pretend 
For compaſſing ſome private end; 

« And in a canting conventicle note 
Long ſcripture paſſages canſt quote, 

« When perſecution rankles in thy throat. 


« Thou 
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« Thou haſt no ſenſe of nature at thy heart, 
te No ear for ſcience, and no eye for art, 
«© Yet confidently doſt detide at once 
1 This man a wit, and that a dunce 
« And, (ſtrange to tell !) howe'er unjuſt, 
« We take thy dictates upon truſt, 
« For if the world will be deceiv'd, it muſt. 


« In truth and juſtice thou haſt no delight, 

« Virtue thou doſt not know by ſight ; 

4 But, as the chymiſt by his {kill 
<« From droſs and dregs a ſpirit ean diſtill, 

« So from the priſons, or the ſtews, 

« Bullies, blaſphemers, cheats or Jews 
Shall turn to heroes, if they ſerve thy views, 


Thou doſt but make a ladder of the mob, 
« Whereby to climb into ſome courtly job; 
< There ſafe repoſing, warm and ſnug, 
« Thou anſwer' with a patient ſhrug, 
« Miſcreants, begone ! who cares for you, 
Ve baſe-born, brawling, clamorous crew? 
*« You've ſery'd my turn, and, vagabonds, adieu 
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HEN it had entered into the mind of 
Spbakeſpear to form an hiſtorical play 
upon certain events in the reign of Henry the 
fourth of England, the character of the Prince of 
Wales recommended itſelf to his fancy, as likely 
to ſupply him with a fund of dramatic incidents; 
for what could invention have mare happily ſug- 
geſted than this character, which. hiſtory pre- 
ſented ready to his hands? a riotous diſorderly 
young libertine, in whoſe nature lay hidden thoſe 
ſeeds of heroiſm and ambition, which were to 
burſt forth at once to the aſtoniſhment of the 
world and to atchieve the conqueſt of F rance. 
This prince, whoſe character was deſtined: to 
exhibit a revolution of fo brilliant a ſort, was not 
only in himſelf a very tempting hero for the dra- 
matic poet, who delights in incidents of novelty 
and ſurprize, but alſo offered to his imagination 
a train of attendant characters, in the perſons of . 
his wild comrades and aſſociates, which would 
be of themſelves a drama. Here was a field for 
invention wide enough even for the genius of 
Shakeſpear to range in. All the humours, paſ- 
ſions and extrayagancies of human life might be 
ne | | brcught 
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brought into the n and when he had 
grouped and perſonified them to his taſte and | 
liking, he had a leader ready to place at the head 
of the train, and the truth of hiſtory to give life 
and intereſt to his drama, 

With theſe materials ready for creation the 
great artiſt ſate down to his work; the canvaſs 
was ſpread before him, ample and capacious as 
the expanſe of his own fancy; nature put her 
pencil into his hand, and he began to ſketch. 
His firſt concern was to give a chief or captain 
to this gang of rioters ; this would naturally be 
the firſt outline he drew. To fill up the draw- 
ing of this perſonage he conceived a voluptu- 
ary, in whoſe figure and character there ſhould 
be an afſemblage of comic qualities; in his 
perſon he ſhould be bloated. and blown up to 
the fize of a Silenus, lazy, luxurious, in ſenſu- 
ality a ſatyr, in intemperance a bacchanalian : 
As he was to ſtand in the poſt of a ringleader 
amongſt thieves and cutpurſes, he made him a 
notorious liar, a ſwaggering coward, vain-glori- 
ous, arbitrary, , knaviſh, crafty, voracious of 
plunder, laviſh of his gains, without credit, ho- 
nour or honeſty, and in debt to every body 
about him: As he was to be the chief ſeducer 
and miſleader of the heir apparent of the crown, 
it was incumbent on the poet to qualify him for 

R 2 that 
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that part in ſuch a manner as ſhould give proba. 
bility and even a plea to the temptation ; this 
was only to be done by the ſtrongeſt touches and 
the higheſt colourings of a maſter ; by hitting 
off a humout of ſo happy, ſo facetious and fo 
alluring a caſt, as ſhould tempt even royalty to 
forget itſelf and virtue to turn reveller in his 
company. His lies, his vanity and his coward- 
ice, too groſs to deceive, were to be ſo ingenious 
as to give delight; his cunning evaſions, his 

witty reſources, his mock ſolemnity, his vapour- 
ing ſelf-conſequence, were to furniſh a continual 
feaſt of laughter to his royal companion ; he was 
not only to be witty himſelf, but the cauſe of 
wit in other people; a whetſtone for raillery; 
a buffoon, whoſe very perſon was a jeſt : Com- 
pounded of theſe humours, Shakeſpear produced 
the character of Sir John Falftaff; a character, 
which neither ancient nor modern comedy has 
ever equalled, which was ſo much the fayourite 
of its author as to be introduced in three ſeveral 
plays, and which is likely to be the idol of the 
Engliſh ſtage, as long as it ſhall ſpeak the 
language of Shakeſpear. 

This character almoſt ſingly ſupports the 
whole comic plot of the firſt part of Henry the 
fourth; the poet has indeed thrown in ſome 
auxiliary humours in the perſons of Gadſhill, 

5 Peto, 
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Peto, Bardolph, and Hoſteſs Quickly; the two 
firſt ſerve for little elſe except to fill up the 
action, but Bardolph as a butt to Falſtaff's rail- 
lery, and the hoſteſs in her wrangling ſcene with 
him, when his pockets had been emptied as he 
was aſleep in the tavern, give occaſion to ſcenes 
of infinite pleaſantry: Poins is contraſted from 
the reſt of the gang, and as he is made the com- 
panion of the prince, is very properly repreſented 
as a man of better qualities and morals than 
Falſtaff's more immediate hangers-on and de- 

pendants. | 1 
The humour of Falſtaff opens into full diſplay 
upon his very firſt introduction with the prince; 
the incident of the robbery on the highway, the 
ſcene in Eaſtcheap in conſequence of that ridicy- 
lous encounter, and the whole of his conduct 
during the action with Percy, are ſo exquiſitely 
pleaſant, that upon the renovation of his dramatic 
life in the ſecond part of Henry the fourth, I 
queſtion if the humour does not in part evapo- 
rate by continuation ; at leaſt I am perſuaded 
that it flattens a little in the outſet, and though 
his wit may not flow leſs copiouſly, yet it comes 
with more labour and is farther fetcht. The 
poet ſeems to have been ſenſible how difficult it 
was to preſerve the vein as rich as at firſt, and 
has therefore ſtrengthened his comic plot in the 
.R3 ſecond 
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ſecond play with ſeveral new recruits, who may 
take a ſhare with Falſtaff, to whom he no longer 
entruſts the whole burthen of the humour, In the 
front of theſe auxiliaries ſtands Piſtol, a character 
ſo new, whimſical and extravagant, that if it 
were not for a commentator now living, whoſe 
very extraordinary reſearches, amongſt our old 
authors, have ſupplied us with paſlages to illumi- 
nate the ſtrange rhapſodies which Shakeſpear has 
put into his mouth, I ſhould for one have thought 
Antient Piſtol as wild and i imaginary a being as 
Caliban; but I now perceive, by the help of theſe 
diſcoveries, that the character ĩs made up in great 
| part of alſurd and fuſtian paſſages from many plays, 
in which Shakeſpear was verſed and perhaps had 
been a performer : Piſtol's dialogue is a tiſſue of 
old. tags of bombaſt, like the middle comedy of 
the Greeks, which dealt i in parody, I abate of 
my aſtoniſhment at the i invention and originality 
of the poet, hut it does not leſſen my reſpect for 
his ingenuity. Shakeſpear founded his bully in 
parody, Jonſon copied his from nature, and the 
palm ſeems due to Bobadil upon a compariſon 
with Piſtol ; Congreve copied a very happy like- 
neſs from Jonſon, and. by the faireſt and moſt 
laudable imitation produced his Noll Bluff, one 
of the pleaſanteſt humouriſts on the comis 


W | 
| Shallow 
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Shallow and Silence are two very ſtrong aux- 
iliaries to this ſecond part of Falſtaff's Humours, 
and though they do not abſolutely belong to his 
family, they ate nevertheleſs near of kin, and 
derivatives from his ſtock”: Surely two pleaſantet 
fellows never trode the ſtage z they not only 
contraſt and play upon each other, but Silence 
ſober and Silence tipſy make the moſt comical 
reverſe in nature; never was drunkenneſs ſo well 
introduced or ſo happily employed in any drama: 
The dialogue between Shallow and Falſtaff, and 
the deſcription given by the latter of Shallow's 
youthful frolicks, are as true nature and as true 
comedy as man's invention ever produced: The 
recruits are alſo in the literal ſenſe the recruits 
of the drama. Theſe perſonages have the further 
merit of throwing Falſtaff's character into a new 
caſt, and giving it tae ſeaſonable relief of va- 
riety. . 

Dame Quickly alſo in this ſecond part reſumes 

her rdle with great comic ſpirit, but with ſome 
variation of character -for the purpoſe of intro- 
ducing a new member into the troop in the per- 
ſon of Doll Tearſheet, the common trull of the 
times, Though this part is very ſtrongly co- 
loured, and though the ſcene with her and Fal- 
ſtaff is of a looſe as well as ludicrous nature, yet 
if we compare Shakeſpear's conduct of this in- 
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cident with that of the dramatic writers of bis 
time, and even ſince his time, we muſt confeſs 
he has managed it with more than common 
care, and exhibited his comic hero in a very ri. 
diculous light, without any of thoſe groſs inde. 
cencies which the poets of his age indulged 
themſelves in without reſtraint. 

The humour of the Prince of Wales is not 
ſo free and- unconſtrained as in the firſt part; 
though he ſtill demeans himſelf in the courſe 
of his revels, yet it is with frequent marks of 
repugnance and ſelf-conſideration, as becomes 
the conqueror of Percy, and we ſee his cha- 
racter approaching faſt towards a thorough re- 
formation; but though we are thus prepared 
for the change that js to happen, when this 
young hero throws off the reveller and aſſumes 
the king, yet we are not fortified againſt the 
weakneſs of pity, when the diſappointment and 
baniſhment of Falſtaff takes place, and the poet 
executes juſtice upon hjs inimitable delinquent, 
with all the rigour of an unrelenting moraliſt, 
The reader or ſpectator, who has accompanied 
Falſtaff through his dramatic tory, is in debt 
to him for ſo many pleaſant moments, that all 
his failings, which ſhould have raiſed contempt, 
have only provoked laughter, and he begins to 
think they are not natural to his character, but 

aſſumeq 
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aſſumed for his amuſement. With theſe im- 
preſſions we fee him delivered over to mortifi- 
cation and difgrace, and bewail his puniſhment 
with a ſenſibility, that is only due to the ſuffer- 
ings of the virtuous, 

As it is impoſſible to aſcertain the limits of 
Shakeſpear's genius, I will not prefume to ſay 
he could not have ſupported his humour, had 
he choſen to have prolonged his exiſtence thro? 
the fucceeding drama of Henry the Fifth; we 
may conclude, that no ready expedient pre- 
ſented itſelf to his fancy, and he was not apt 
to ſpend much pains in ſearching for ſuch : He 
therefore put him to death, by which he fairly 
placed him out of the reach of his contempo- 
raries, and got rid of the trouble and difficulty 
of keeping him up to his original pitch, if he 
had attempted to carry him through a third 
drama, after he had removed the Prince of 
Wales out of his company, and ſeated him on 
the threne. I cannot doubt but there were re- 
fources in Shakeſpear's genius, and a latitude 
of humour in the character of Falſtaff, which 
might have furniſhed ſcenes of admirable co- 
medy by exhibiting him in his diſgrace, and 
both Shallow and Silence would have been ac- 
ceſſaries to his pleaſantry: Even the field of 
Agincourt, and the diſtreſs of the king's army 
before 
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before the action, had the poet thought proper 


to have produced Falſtaff on the ſcene, might 


have been as fruitful in comic incidents as the 
battle of Shrewſbury; this we can readily be- 
lieve from the humours of Fluellen and Piſtol, 
which he has woven into his drama; the: former 


of whom is made to remind us of Falſtaff, in 


his dialogue with Captain Gower, when he tells 
him that — A4. Alexander is hill his friend Clytus, 
being in his ales and his cups, ſo alſe Harry Min- 
mouth, being in his right wits and his goat judge- 
ments, is turn away the fat Knight with the great 
pelly-deublet : He was full of jeſts and gypes and. 
knaveries, and mocks; I am forget his name,— 
Sir John Falſtaff. —T hat is he. This paſ- 
ſage has ever given me a pleaſing ſenſation, as 
it marks a regret in the poet to part with a fa- 
yourite character, and is a tender farewel to 
his memory: It is alſo with particular propriety 
that theſe words are put into the mouth of 
Fluellen, who ſtands here as his ſubſtitute, and 
whoſe humour, as well as that of Nym, may be 
ſaid to have ariſen out of the aſhes of Falſtaff. 


Ne LXXXVII. 
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N* LEXXVII. 


Singula tus 


E xquiritque, auditque, virim monumenta privrum. 
(VIñ0II.) 


F all our dealers in ſecond-hand wares, 

few bring their goods to ſo bad a market, 

as thoſe humble wits who retail other people's 
worn-out jokes. A man's good fayings are 
ſo perſonally his own, and depend fo much upon 
manner and circumſtances, that they make a 
poor figure in other people's mouths, and ſuffer 
even more by printing than they do by repeat- 
ing: It is alſo a very difficult thing to pen a 
witticiſm ; for by the time we have adjuſted all 
the deſcriptive arrangements of this man ſaid, 
and other man replied, we have miſerably 
blunted the edge of the repartee. Theſe diffi- 
culties however have been happily overcome by 
Mr. Feſeph Miller and other ficetious compi- 
lers, whoſe works are in general circulation, 
and may be heard of in mod ciubs and com- 
panies where gentlemen megt, ho love to ſay 
a good thing without the £57 of inventing it. 
We are alſo in a fair i of knowing every 
thing that a late cela nathor ſaid, as well 
a as 
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as wrote, without an exception even of his 
moſt ſecret ejaculations. We may judge how 
valuable theſe diaries will be to poſterity, when 
we reflect how much we ſhould now be edified, 
had any of the antients given us as minute a 
collectanea of their illuſtrious contemporaries, 
We have, it is true, a few of Cicero's table. 
Jokes; but how delightful would it be to know 


what he ſaid, when nobody heard him! how 


piouſly he reproached himſelf when he laid in 
bed too late in a morning, or eat too heartily 
at Hortenſius's or Czſar's table. We are told 
indeed that Cato the Cenſor loved his jeſt, but 
we ſhould have been doubly glad to have par- 
taken of it: What a pity it is that nobody 
thought it worth their while to record ſome 
pleaſanter ſpecimen than Macrobius has given us 
of his retort upon Q, Albidius, a glutton and 2 
ſpendthrift, when his houſe was on fire — M hat 
he could not eat, he has burnt, ſaid Cato; where 
the point of the jeſt lies in the alluſion to a par- 
ticular kind of ſacrifice, and the good-humour 
of it with himſelf. It was better ſaid by P. 


Syrus the actor, when he ſaw one Mucius à 


malevolent fellow, in a very melancholy mood 
Either fome ill fortune has befallen Mucius, er 
ſome gobd has happened to one of his acquaint» 


KNCEes 


A man's 
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A man's fame ſhall be recorded to poſterity 
by the trifling merit of a jeſt, when the great 
things he has done would elſe have been buried 
in oblivion: Who would now have known that 
L. Mallius was once the beſt painter in Rome, 
if it was not for his repartee to Servilius Ge- 
minus? You paint better than you model, ſays 
Geminus, pointing to Mallius's children, who 
were cropked and ill-favoured. — Like enough, 
replied the artiſt; I paint in the daylight, but 
I model, as you call it, in the dark. 

Cicero it is well known was a great joker, 
and ſome of his good ſayings have reached us; 
it does not appear as if his wit had been of the 
malicious ſort, and yet Pompey, whoſe temper 
could not ftand a jeſt, was ſo galled by him, 
that he is reported to have ſaid with great bit- 
terneſs—Oþ ! that Cicero would go over to my 
enemies, for then he would be afraid of me.— 
If Cicero forgave this farcaſm, I ſhould call him 
not only a better-tempered, but a braver man 
than Pompey. 

But of all the antient wits Auguſtus ſeems to 
have had moſt point, and he was as remarkable 
for taking a jeſt, as for giving it. A country 
fellow came to Rome, who was ſo like the em- 
peror, that all the city ran after him; Augu/?us 
heard of it, and ordering the man into his pre- 

lence 
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ſence—Harkye, friend] fays he, when was your 
mother in Rome Never, an pleaſe you! re- 
plied the countryman, but my father has been 
bere many a time and oft. The anecdote of 
the old ſoldier is ſtill more to his credit: He 
ſolicited the emperor to defend him in a ſuit; 
Auguſtus ſent his own advocate into court; the 
ſoldier was diſſatisfied, and ſaid to the emperor 
AI did not fight for you by proxy at Aftium— 
Auguſtus felt the reproof, and condeſcended to 
his requeſt in perſon. When Pacuvius Taurus 
greedily ſolicited a largeſs from the emperor, 
and to urge him to the greater liberality added, 
that all the world would have it, that he had 
made him a very bountiful donation—But you 
Fnaw better, ſaid Auguſtus, than to believe the 
world—and diſmiſſed the ſycophant without his 
errand. - I ſhall mention one more caſe, where, 
by a very courtly evaſion, he parried the ſolici- 
tation of his captain of the guard, who had 
been caſhiered, and was petitioning the em- 
peror to allow him his pay; telling him that 
he did not aſk that indulgence for the fake of 
the money which might accrue to him, but 
that he might have it to ſay he had reſigned 
his commiſſion, and not been caſhiered- 


that be all your reaſon, ſays the emperor, tell 
by 
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the world that you have received it, and J will 
not deny that I have paid it. 

Vatinius, who was noted to a proverb as 2 
common ſlanderer, and particularly obnoxious 
for his ſcurrility againſt Cicero, was pelted by 
the populace in the amphitheatre, whilſt he was 
giving them the Gladiators : He complained to 
the ZEdiles of the inſult, and got an edict for- 
bidding the people to caſt any thing into the 
area but apples. An arch fellow brought a fu- 
rious large fir-apple to the famous lawyer Caf- 
cellius, and demanded his opinion upon the edict. 
I am of opinion, ſays Caſcellius, that your fir- 
apple is literally and legally an apple, with this 
proviſa hawever, that you intend to throw it at 
Vatinius's head. 

As there is ſome danger in making too free 
with old jokes, I ſhall hold my hand for the 
preſent; but if theſe ſhould ſucceed in being 
acceptable to my readers, I ſhall not be afraid 
of meeting Ar. Foſeph Miller and his modern 
witticiſms with my antients. In that caſe I 
ſhall not deſpair of being able to lay before the 
public a veritable Roman newſpaper, com- 
pounded of events in the days of Julius Czfar : 
By what kappy chance I traced this valuable 
relick, and with what pains I poſſeſſed myſelf 
of it, may be matter of future explanation : 

| I have 
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I have the fatisfaftion however to premiſe to 
the reader, that it is written with great freedom, 
and as well ſprinkled with private anecdotes 
as any of the preſent day, whoſe agreeable fa- 
miliarity is ſo charming to every body but the 
parties concerned: It has alſo a good daſh of 
the dramatic; and as ſome faſtidious people 
have been inclined to treat our intelligencers 
and reviewers with a degree of negle& bor- 
dering upon contempt, I ſhall have pleaſure 
in ſhewing that they have claſſical authority 

for all their quirks and conceits, and that they 
are all written in the true quaint ſpirit of cri- 
ticiſm: It is to be lamented that the Roman 
theatre furniſhes no ladies to match the he- 
roines of our ſtage; but I can produce ſome 
encomiums upon Laberius, Roſcius and the 
famous Publius Syrus, which would not be 
unapplicable to ſome of our preſent capital 
actors: I am ſorry to be obliged to confeſs, 
that they were not in the habit of ſpeaking 
epilogues in thoſe days; but I have a ſubſti- 
tute in a proFgue written and ſpoken by 
Decimus Laberius, which I am tempted to throw 
out as a lure to my newſpaper; but I mult 
firſt explain upon what occaſion it was com- 
poſed, 


This Laberius was a Roman knight of good 
& family, 
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family, and a man withal of high ſpirit and pre- 
tenſions, but unfortunately he had a talent for 
the drama: He read his own plays better than 
any man then living could act them, for neither 
Carrict nor Henderſon were yet born. P. Clodius, 
the fine gentleman and rake of the age, had the 
indecorum to preſs Laberius to come forward on 
the public ſtage, and take the principal character 
in one of his own plays: Laberius was indig- 
nant, and C/odins proceeded to menaces :— Do 
your worſt, ſays the Roman knight, you can but 
ſend me to Dyracchium and back again—proudly 
intimating that he would ſuffer the like baniſh= 
ment with Cicero rather than conſent to his de- 
mand; for acting was not then the amuſement of 
people of faſhion, and private theatres were not 
thought of. Julius Czſar was no leſs captivated 
with Laberius's talents than Clodius had been, 
and being a man not apt to be diſcouraged by 
common difficulties, took up the ſame ſolicita- 
tion, and aſſailed our Roman knight, who was 
now ſixty years of age, and felt his powers in 
their decline: Conſcious of this decline no leſs 
than of his'own dignity, he reſiſted the degrading 
requeſt ; he interceded, he implored of Czſar to 
excuſe him: It was to no purpoſe, Czſar had 
made it his point, and his point he would carry : 


The word of Ceſar was law, and Lalberius, 
Vol. III. 8 driven 
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driven out of all his defences, was obliged to 
ſubmit and comply. Cæſar makes a grand ſpec- 
tacle for all Rome; bills are. given out for a 
play of Laberius, and the principal part is an- 
nounced to be performed by the author himſelf: 
The theatre is thronged with ſpectators; all 
. Rome is preſent, and Decimus Laberius preſents 
oF himſelf on the ſtage, and addreſſes the audience 
23 in the following prologue : | 


« Prologue by DEcimus LABERIUS. 


O ſtrong Neceſſity! of whoſe ſwift courſe 
“ So many feel, ſo few eſcape the force, 
« Whither, ah! whither, in thy prone career, 
« Haſt thou decreed this dying frame to bear? 
« Me in my better days nor foe, nor friend, 
te Nor threat, nor bribe, nor vanity cou'd bend; 
« Now lur'd by flattery in my weaker age, 
« I ſink my knighthood and aſcend the ſtage. 
© Yet muſe not therefore How ſhall man gainſay 
« Him, whom. the Deities themſelves obey ? 
« Sixty long years I've liv'd without diſgrace 
«© A Roman knight; let dignity give place! 
« I'm Cæſar's actor now, and compaſs more 
In one ſhort hour, than all my life before. 

« O Fortune! fickle ſource of good and ill, 
& If here to place me twas thy ſovereign will, 
« Why, when I'd youth and faculties to pleaſe 


&« So great a maſter and ſuch gueſts as theſe, 
: « Why 
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« Why not compel me then, malicious power 

« To the hard taſk of this degrading hour? 

«© Where now, in what profound abyſs of ſhame, 

« Doſt thou conſpire with Fate to fink my name? 

« Whence are my hopes ? What voice can age ſupply 
« To charm the car; what grace to pleaſe the eye? 

« Where is the action, energy, and art, 

t The look, that guides its paſſton to the heart? 

6 Age creeps like ivy o'er my wither*d-trunk, 

te Its bloom all blaſted, and its vigour ſhrunk ; 

A tomb, where nothing but a name remains 

© To tell the world whoſe aſhes it contains. 


The original is ſo ſuperiorly beautiful, that to 
prevent a bathos J ſhall inſert it after the tranſs 


lation, 


NECESSITAS, cujus curſus tranſcverſi impetum 

Voluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt, 

Qud me detrufit pœne extremis ſenfibus ? X 
Quem nulla ambitio, nulla unquam largitia, 
Nullus timor, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Mowere potuit in ju venta de flatu; 

Ecce in ſenecta ut facile labeſecit loco 

Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 

Submiſſa placidè blandiloguens oratio ! 

Etenim ipſi Dii negare cui nibil potuerunt, 
Hominem me denegare quis poſſet pati? 

Ergo bis tricenis annis adtis fine nota 

Eques Romanus lare egreſſus meo 

Domum revertas mimus : Nimirum hoc die 

Uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendum fuit. 
Fortuna, immoderata in bano que atque in malo, 

3 Si 
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Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 
Floris cacumen naſtræ fame frangere, 

Cur cum vigebam membris previridantibus, 
Satisfacere populo et tali cum poteram wiro, 
Non flexibilem me concurwaſti ut carperes ? 
Nunc me quo dejicis ? quid ad ſcenam affero ? 
Decorem forme, an dignitatem corporis, 
Animi virtutem, an vocis jucunde ſonum ? 
Ut hedera ſerpens wires arboreas necat, 

Ita me vetuſtas amplexa annorum enecat ; 
Sepulchri fimilis nibil niſi nomen retines. 


The play which this pathetic prologue was at- 
tached to was a comedy, in which Laberius took 
the character of a ſlave, and in the courſe of the 
plot (as uſual) was beaten by his maſter: In 
this condition, having marked his habit with 
counterfeited ſtripes, he runs upon the ſtage, and 
cries out amain—Porro, Duirites ! libertatem per- 
dimus— In good faith, Countrymen, there is an end 
of freedom. The indignant ſpectators ſent up a 
ſhout; it was in the language of our preſent 
playhouſe bills, a bur/? of applauſe; a miſt 
violent burſt of applauſe from a moſt crowded 
and brilliant houſe, overflowing in all parts. 
Laberius not yet content with this atonement 
to the manes of his knighthood, ſubjoins the 
following pointed alluſion : Neceſſe eff multes 
timeat, quem multi timent— The man, whom many 
ws muſt needs fear many. All eyes were now 

| turned 
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turned upon Czar, and the degraded Laberius 
enjoyed a full revenge. 

We may naturally ſuppoſe this conduct loft 
him the favour of Cz/ar, who immediately took 
up Publius Syrus, a Syrian ſlave, who had been 
manumitted for his ingenious talents, and was 
acting in the country theatres with much ap- 
plauſe : Cæſar fetched him out of his obſcurity, 
as we bring up an actreſs from Bath or York, 
and pitted him againſt Laberius, It was the 
triumph of youth and vigour over age and decay, 
and Cz/ar with malicious civility ſaid to Labe- 
rius, Favente tibi me victus es, Laberi, a Syro— 
You are ſurpaſſed by Syrus in ſpite of my ſupport. 
As Laberius was going out of the theatre he was 
met by Syrus, who was inconſiderate enough to 
let an expreſſion eſcape him, which was very dif- 
reſpectful to his veteran competitor : Laberius 
felt the unbecoming inſult, and, turning to Syrus, 
gave him this extemporary anſwer— 


« To ſtand the firſt is not the lot of all 
« *Tis now your turn to mount, and mine to fall: 
&« *Tis ſlippery ground; beware you keep your feet; 
% For public favor is a public cheat.” 


Non poſſunt primi eſſe omnes omni in tempore; 
Summum ad gradum cum claritatis veneris, 
Conſiſtes ægre; et quam deſcendas, decides ; 

Cecidi eg9 ; Cadet gut ſequitur. Laus eft publica. 


8 3 I need 
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I need not remind the learned Reader in what 
credit the ſayings of this Publius Syrus have been 
juſtly held by all the Iiterati from Seneca to 
Scaliger, who turned them into Greek; and it 
is for che honour of the fraternity of the ſtage, 
that both he and Sephron, whoſe moral ſentences 
were found under Plato's pillow when he died, 
were actors by profeſſion. 

I ſhall now only add that my Newſpaper con- 
tains a very intereſting deſcription of two young 
actors, Hylas and Pylades, who became great 
favourites with Auguſtus, when he was emperor, 
and made their firſt appearance at the time this 
journal was ,written, If the Reader ſhall find 
any alluſion to two very promiſing young per- 
formers, now living, whoſe initials correſpond 
with the above, I can promiſe him that our 
contemporaries will not ſuffer by the compariſon, 
I may venture to ſay in the words of Doctor 
Young— 


The Roman vou'd not bluſh at the miſſale. 


Ne LEXXVII, 
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N' LXXXVIII. 


R. Samuel Johnſon, in his life of Rowe, 
pronounces of The Fair Penitent, that it 
is one of the moſt pleaſing tragedies on the ſtage, 
where it ſtill keeps its turns of appearing, and pro- 
bably will long keep them, for that there is ſcarcely 
any work of any poet at once ſo intereſting by the 
fable, and ſo delightful by the language. The ſtory, 
he obſerves, is domeſtic, and therefore eaſily received 
by the imagination, and aſſimilated to common life 
the diction is exquiſitely harmonious, and ſoft or 
ſprightly as occaſion requires. Few people, I be- 
lieve, will think this character of The Fair Peni- 
tent too laviſh on the ſcore of commendation ; 
the high degree of public favour in which this 
tragedy has long ftood, has ever attracted the beſt 
audiences to it, and engaged the talents of the 
beſt performers in its diſplay. As there is no 
drama more frequently exhibited, or more gene- 
rally read, I propoſe to give it a fair and impar- 
tial examination, jointly with the more unknown 
and leſs popular tragedy from which it is derived, 
The Fair Penitent is in fable and character ſo 
cloſely copied from The Fatal Dawry, that it is 
impoſlible not to take that tragedy along with it; 


2nd it is matter of ſome ſurprize to me that Rowe 
84 ſhould 
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ſhould have made no acknowledgment of his 
imitation either in his dedication or prologue, or 
any where elſe that I am appriſed of. 

This tragedy of The Fatal Dowry was the joint 
production of Maſſinger and Nathaniel Field; it 
takes a wider compaſs of fable than The Fair 
Penitent, by which means it preſents a very af- 
fecting ſcene at the opening, which diſcovers 
young Charalois attended by his friend Romont, 
waiting with a petition in his hand to be pre- 
ſented to the judges, when they ſhall meet, pray- 
ing the releaſe of his dgad father's body, which 
had been ſeized by his creditors, and detained in 
their hands for debts he had incurred in the pub- 
lic ſervice, as Field Marſhal of- the armies of 
Burgundy. Maſſinger, to whoſe ſhare this part 
of the tragedy devolved, has managed this pa- 
thetic introduction with conſummate ſkill and 
great expreſſion of nature; a noble youth in the 
laſt ſtate of worldly diſtreſs, reduced to the hu- 
miliating yet pious office of ſoliciting an unfeel- 
ing and unfriendly judge to allow him to pay the 
ſolemn rites of burial to the remains of an illuſ- 
trious father, who had fought his country's bat- 
tles with glory, and had ſacrificed life and fortune 
in defence of an ingrateful ſtate, impreſſes the 
ſpectators mind with pity and reſpect, vrhich are 
felt through every paſſage of the play : One thing 

| N 
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in particular ſtrikes me at the opening of the 
ſcene, which is the long ſilence that the poet has 
artfully impoſed upon his principal character 
(Charalois) who ſtands in mute ſorrow with his 
petition in his hand, whilſt his friend Romont, 
and his advocate Charmi, urge him to preſent 
himſelf to the judges and ſolicit them in perſon: 
The judges now make their entrance, they ſtop 
upon the ſtage ; they offer him the faireſt oppor- 
tunity for tendering his petition and ſoliciting his 
ſuit: Charalois remains fixed and ſpeechleſs 3 
Romont, who is all eagerneſs in his a preſſes 
him again and again 


Now put on your ſpirits— 
! Now, Sir, loſe not this offer d means : Their looks 
Fix d on you with a pitying earneftneſs, 
Invite you to demand their furtherance 
Ho your good purpoſe. 


The judges point him out to each other; they 
lament the misfortunes of his noble houſe ; they | 
_ obſerve, 


It is young Charalois 
Son to the Marſhal, from whom he inberits 
His fame and virtues only. | 
Romont. Hah ! they name you. 
Dulroy. His father died in priſon two days fince, 
Rochfort. Yes, to the ſhame of this ingrateful tate, 
That ſuch a maſter in the art of war, . 


Se 
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So noble and fo highly meriting 
From this forgetful country, fbould, for waht 
Of means to ſatisfy bis credilors 
The ſum he took up for the general good, 
Meet with an end jo infamcus. 
Romont. Dare you ever hope for like opportunity? 


It is in vain ; the opportunity paſſes off, and Cha- 
ralois opens not his mouth, nor even ſilently ten- 
ders his petition, 

I have, upon a former occaſion, both generally 
and particularly obſerved upon the effects of dra- 
matic ſilence; the ſtage cannot afford a more 
beautiful and touching inſtance than this before 
us: To ſay it is not inferior to the ſilence of Ham- 
let upon his firſt appearance, would be ſaying toa 
little in its favour. I have no doubt but Maſſin- 
ger had this very caſe in his thoughts, and I ho- 
nour him no leſs for the imitating, than I ſhould 
have done for ſtriking out a ſilence ſo naturally 
and fo delicately preſerved. What could Chara- 
lois have uttered to give him that intereſt in the 
hearts of his ſpectators, which their own conclu- 
ſions during his affecting ſilence have already im- 
preſſed? No ſooner are the judges gone, than 
the ardent Romont again breaks forth 


This obftinate ſpleen 
You think becomes your ſorrow, and ſorts well 
Vith your black ſuits, 
This 
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This is Hamlet himſelf, his in4y claat, and cuſtoms 
ary ſuits of ſolemn black, The character of 
Charalojs is thus fixed before he ſpeaks; the 
poet's art has given the prejudice that is to bear 
him in our affections through all the ſucceeding 
events of the fable; and a ſtriking contraſt is 
eſtabliſhed between the undiſcerning fiery zeal of 
Romont, and Charalois' fine ſenſibility and pw 
born dignity of ſoul. 

A more methodical and xzegular dramatiſt 
would have ſtopped here, ſatisſied that the impreſ- 
ſion already made was fully ſufficient for all the 
purpoſes of his plot; but Maſſinger, according to 
the buſy ſpirit of the ſtage for which he wrote, is 
not alarmed by a throng of incidents, and pro- 
ceeds to open the court and diſcuſs the pleadings 
on the ſtage ; The advocate Charmi in a ſet ha- 
rangue moves the judges for diſpenſing with the 
rigour of the law in favour of creditors, and for 
reſcuing the Marſhal's corpſe out of their clutches; 
he is brow-beaten and ſilenced by the preſiding 
judge old Novall: The plca is then taken up by 
the impetuous Romont, and urged with ſo much 
perſonal inſolence, that he is arreſted on the ſpot, 
put in charge of the officers of the court, and 
taken to priſon. This is a very ſtriking mode of 
introducing the ſet oration of Charalois; a ſon 
recounting the military atchieyments of a newly 

6 deceaſed 
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deceaſed father, and imploring mercy from his 
creditors and the law towards his unburied re- 
mains, now claims the attention of the court, who 
had been hitherto unmoved by the feeble formality 
of a hired pleader, and the turbulent paſſion of an 
enraged ſoldier. Charalois' argument takes a mid- 
dle courſe between both; the pious feelings of a 
ſon, tempered by the modeſt manners of a gentle- 
man: The creditors however are implacable, the 
judge is hoſtile, and the law muſt take its courſe. 


Creditor. *Trs the city's doftrine y 
We fland bound to maintain it, 
Charalois. Be conſtant in it; 
And ſince you are as mercileſs in your natures, 
As baſe and mercenary in your means 
By which you get your wealth, I will not urge 
The court to take awvay one ſcruple from 
The right of their laws, cr one good thought 
In you to mend your diſpo/ition with, 
I know there is no muſic in your ears 
So pleafing as the groans of men in priſon, 
And that the tears of widows, and the cries 
Of famiſid orphans, are the feaſts that take you: 
- That to be in your danger with more care 
Should be awvided than infedtious air, 
The lbath'd embraces of difeaſed women, 
A Hatterer's poiſon, or the loſs of honour. ' 
Yet rather than my father's reverend duft 
Shall want a place in that fair monument, 
In which our noble anceſtors lie entomb'd, | 
Before 


0 
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Before the court I offer up myſelf 
A priſoner for it: Load me with thoſe trons _ 
That have worn out his life ; in my beft firength 
I'll run to the encounter of cold hunger, 
And chooſe my dwelling where no fun dares enter, 
So he may be releat d. 


There was yet -another incident, which the 
poets paſſion for buſineſs and ſpectacle induced 
him to avail-himſelf of, viz. the funeral of the 
Marſhal ; this he diſplays on the ſtage, with a 
train of captains and ſoldiers following the body 
of their general : Charalois and Romont, under 
cuſtody of their jailors, appear as chief mourners, 
and a party of creditors are concerned in the 
groupe. | 
After this ſolemnity i is diſpatched, the poet pro- 
ceeds to develop the amiable generoſity of old 
Rochfort, who being touched with the gallant 
ſpirit of Romont, and ftill more penetrated with 
the filial piety of young Charalois, delivers them 
both from impriſonment and diſtreſs, by diſcharg- 
ing the debts of the Marſhal and diſmiſſing the 
creditors ; This alſo paſſes before the eyes of the 
ſpectators. Before Charalois has given full ex- 
preſſion to his gratitude for this extraordinary be- 
nefaction, Rochfort follows it with a further act 
of bounty, which he ann in the ſtile of a 
requeſt— | 
Call 
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Call in my daughter—Still I have a ſuit ts you, 

Would you requite te —— 

This is my only child. | 
Beaumelle, Rochfort's. daughter, is prefented to 
Charalois ; the ſcene is hurried on with a pre- 
cipitation almoſt without example: Charalois 


afts the lady, 


Fair Beaumelle, can you lowe me © + 
Beaumelte. Yes, my lord. | 7 
- Charalois. You need not queſtion me if I can you 2 
Tou are the faireft virgin in Dijon, 
And Rochfort is your father. 


| The match is agreed upon as foon as propoſed, 
and Rochfort haſtens my to N the cele- 


bration. 
In this cluſter of incidents I muſt not fail to 


remark, that the poet introduces young Novalt 
upon the ſcene, in the, very moment when the 


| ſhort dialogue above quoted was paſſing: This 


Novall had before been exhibited as a ſuitor to 
Beaumelle, and his vain frivolous character had 
been diſplayed in a very ridiculous and contempt- 
ible light; he is now again introduced to be a 
witneſs of his own diſappointment, and his only 
obſervation upon it is M Hat's this change? 
Upon the exit of the father however he addreſſes 
himſelf to the lady, and her reply gives the alarm- 

ing 
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ing hint, that makes diſcovery of the fatal turn 
which the plot is now about to take; for when 
Novall turning aſide to Beaumelle, by one word 
— Miftreſs ! =conveys the reproach of inconſtan- 
cy, ſhe replies, | 

Oh, Servant! Virtue firengthen me ! 


Thy preſence blows round my affetion's vane : 
You will undo me if you ſpeak again. (Exit. 


Young Novall is left on the fn" with certain 
followers and dependants, which hang upon his 
fortune, one of which (Pontalier by name) a 
man under deep obligations to him, yet of an ho- 
neſt nature, adviſes him to an honourable renun- 
ciation of all further hopes or attempts to avail 
himſelf of the affections of Beaumelle— 


Th yon harve ſav'd my life, 
Reſcu d me often from my wants, I muſt not 
Wink ot ycur follies, that will ruin you. 
Dou know my blunt way, and my love to truth x 
Forſake the purſuit of this lady's honour, 
Now you do ſee her made another man 2. 


This honourable advice is rejected with con- 
tempt: Novall, in whoſe mean boſom there does 
not ſeem a trace of virtue, avows a determined 
perſeverance; and the poet having in this haſty 
manner compleated theſe inauſpicious W 
eloſes the ſecond act of his tragedy. 

| Ne LXXXIX, 
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E have now expended two entire acts 

of The Fatal Dowry in advancing to 

that period in the fable, at which the tragedy of 
The Fair Penitent opens. If the author of this 
tragedy thought it neceſſary to contract Maſſin- 
ger's plot, and found one upon it of a more regu- 
lar conſtruction, I know not how he could do this 
any otherwiſe than by taking up the ftory at the 
point where we have now left it, and throwing 
the antecedent matter into narration ; and though 
' theſe two prefatory acts are full of very affecting 
incidents, yet the pathos, which properly apper- 
tains to the plot and conduces to the cataſtrophe? 
of the tragedy, does not in ſtrictneſs take place 
before the event of the marriage. No critic will 
ſay that the pleadings before the judges, the in- 
terference of the creditors, the diſtreſſes of Cha- 
ralois, or the funeral of the Marſhal, are neceſſary 
parts of the drama; at the ſame time no reader 
will deny (and neither could Rowe himſelf over- 
look) the effect of theſe incidents: He could not 
fail to foreſee that he was to ſacrifice very much 
of the intereſt of his fable, when he was to throw 
f chat upon narration, which his original had given 
ay Kr z. and the loſs was more enchanced by 
falling 
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falling upon the hero of the drama ; for who that 
compares Charalois, at the end of the ſecond act 
of Maſſinger, with Rowe's Altamont at the 
opening ſcene of The Fair Penitent, can doubt 
which character has moſt intereſt with the ſpec- 
tators? We have ſeen the former in all the moſt 
amiable offices which filial piety could perform; 
enduring inſults from his inveterate oppreſſors, 
and voluntarily ſurrendering himſelf to a priſon 
to ranſom the dead body of his father from un- 
relenting creditors. Altamont preſents himſelf 
before us in his wedding ſuit, in the ſplendour of 
fortune and at the ſummit of happineſs ; he greets 
us with a burſt of exultation— 


Let this auſpicious day be ever ſacred, 
No mourning, no misfortunes happen on it ; 
Let it be mark'd for triumphs and rejoicings ! 
Let happy lowers ever make it holy, 
Chooſe it to bleſs their hopes and crown their wiſhes ; 
This happy day, that gives me my Caliſta! 


The reſt of the ſcene is employed by him and 
Horatio alternately in recounting the benefits 
conferred upon them by the generous Sciolto ; 
and the very ſame incident of the ſeizure of his 
father's corpſe by the creditors, and his redemp- 
tion of it, is recited by Horatio— | 


\ 9 | | _ '* | Whes 
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When his hard creditors, 
Urg 4 and aſſiſteũ by Lothario's father, 
( Foe to thy houſe and rival of their greatneſi ) 
By ſentence of the cruel law forbade 
His wenerable corpſe to reſt in earth, 
Thou gad. t thyſelf a ranſom for his bones; 
With piety uncommon didft give up 
Thy hopeful youth to ſia ves, hone er knew mercy. 


It is not however within the reach of this, or any 


other deſcription, to place Altamont in that inte- 


reſting and amiable light, as circumſtances have 
already placed Charalots ; the happy and exulting 
bridegroom may be an object of our congratula- 
tion, but the virtuous and ſuffering Charalois 
engages our pity, love and admiration. If Rowe 
would have his audience credit Altamont for 
that filial piety, which marks the character he 
copied from, it was a ſmall overſight to put the 
following expreſſion into his mouth 


Oh, great Sciclio! Oh, my more than father ! 


A cloſer attention to character would have re- 
minded him that it was poſſible for Altamont to 


© expreſs his gratitude to Sciolto without ſetting 


him above a father, to whoſe memory he had 
paid ſuch devotion. 
From this contraction of his plot, by the de- 


cation of ſo many. pathetic incidents, it became 
impoſſible 
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impoſſible for the author of the Fair Penitent to 
make his Altamont the hero of his tragedy, and 
the leading part is taken from him by Horatio, 
and even by Lothario, throughout the drama. 
There are ſeveral other reaſons, which concur 
to ſink Altamont upon the compariſon with 
Charalois, the chief of which ariſes from the 
captivating colours in which Rowe has painted 
his libertine: On the contrary, Maſſinger gives a 
contemptible picture of his young Novall; he 
makes him not only vicious, but ridiculous; in 
foppery and impertinence he is the counterpart 
of Shakeſpear's Oſrick; vain-glorious, purſe- 
proud, and overbearing amongſt his dependants; 
a ſpiritleſs poltroon in his interview with Ro- 
mont. Lotbario (as Johnſon obſerves) with 
gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
cannot be deſpiſed, retains too much of the ſpeftator”s 
kindneſs. His high ſpirit, brilliant qualities and 
fine perſon are fo deſcribed, as to put us in dan- 
ger of falſe impreſſions in his favour, and to ſet 
the paſſions in oppoſition to the moral of the 
piece: I ſuſpect that the gallantry of Lothario 
makes more advocates for Caliſta than ſhe ought 
to have. There is another conſideration, which 
operates againſt Altamont, and it is an indelicacy 
in his character, which the poet ſhould have pro- 
vided againſt: He marries Caliſta with the full 
XN perſuaſion 
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perſuaſion of her being averſe to the match; in 
his firſt meeting with Sciolto he ſays — 


Oh! could ] hope there was one thought of Altamont, 
One hind remembrance in Caliſta's breaſt — 
ound her cold 
As a dead lower s fiatue on his tomb; 


A rifing ftorm of paſſion ſeook her breaſt, 

Her eyes a pitecus ſhower of tears let fall, 

And then fhe figh'd as if ber heart were breaking. 
With all the tendereft eloquence of love 

I beg d to be a ſharer in her grief : 

But ſhe, with locks averſe and eyes that froze me, 
Sadly replied, her ſarrows were her own, 


Nor in a father's power to diſpoſe of. 


I am aware that Sciolto attempts to parry theſe 
facts by an interpretation too groſs and unbe- 
coming for a father's character, and only fit for 
the lips of a Lothario; but yet it is not in nature 
to ſuppoſe that Altamont could miſtake ſuch 
ſymptoms, and it fixes a meanneſs upon him, 
which prevails againſt his character throughout 
the play. Nothing of this ſort could be diſco- 
vered by. Maſſinger's bridegroom, for the cere- 
mony was agreed upon and ' performed at the 
very firſt interview of the parties; Beaumelle 
gave a full and unreſerved aſſent, and though her 
character ſuffers on the ſcore of hypocriſy on 
that account, yet Charalois is ſaved by it: Lets 

hypocriſy 
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hypocriſy appears in Caliſta, but hers is the 
deeper guilt, becauſe ſhe was already diſhonoured 
by Lothario, and Beaumelle's coquetry with No- 
vall had not yet reached the length of criminality, 
Add to this, that Altamont appears in the con- 
temptible lizht of a ſuitor, whom Caliſta had 
apprized of her averſion, and to whom ſhe had 
done a deliberate act of diſhonour, though his 
perſon and character muſt have been long known 
to her. The caſe is far otherwiſe between Cha- 
ralois and Beaumelle, who never met before, 
and every care is taken by the poet to fave his 
hero from ſuch a deliberate injury, as might 
convey contempt ; with this view the marriage 
is precipitated ; nothing is allowed to paſs, that 
might open the character of Charalois to Beau- 
melle : She is hurried into an aſſignation with 
Novall immediately upon her marriage; every 
artifice of ſeduction is employed by her confi- 
dante Bellaperte, and Aymer the paraſite of No- 
vall, to make this meeting criminal; ſhe falls the 
victim of paſſion, and when detection brings her 
to a ſenſe of her guilt, ſhe makes this penitent 
and pathetic appeal to Charalois— 


Oh my fate! 
That never would conſent that I ſhould ſee 
How worthy thou wert both of love and duty 
Ty Before 
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Before I loft yon; and my miſery made 

The glaſs, in which I now behold your virtue. 
With juftice therefore you may cut me off, 

And.from your memory waſh the remembrance 

That e er I was; like to ſome vicious purpoſe, 

Which in your better judgment you repent of, 

Ard ſtudy to forgel—— | 

it you ſhall find, 

Tho" I was bold enough to be a firumpet, 

I dare not yet live one: Let thoſe fam'd matront, 

That are canonix d worthy of our ſex, 

| Tranſcend me in their ſauctity of life, 

T yet will equal them in dying nobly, 

Ambitious of nohonour after life, 

But that, when I am dead, you will forgive me. 


Compare this with the conduct of Caliſta, and 
| then decide which frail fair-one has the better 
| title to the appellation of a Penitent, and which 
drama conveys the better moral by its cata- 
| ſtrophe. 
| | There is indeed a groſſneſs in the older poet, 
| which his more modern imitator has refined ; 
| but he has only ſweetened the poiſon, not re- 
moved its venom ; nay, by how much more pa- 
jatable he has made it, ſo much more pernici- 
ous it is become in his tempting ſparkling cup, 
than in the coarſe deterring doſe of Maſſinger. 

Rowe has no doubt greatly outſtepped his 
original in the ſtriking character of Lothario, 
who 
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who leaves Novall as far behind him as Chara- 
lois does Altamont: It is admitted then that 
Caliſta has as good a plea as any wanton could 
wiſh to urge for her criminality with Lothario, 
and the poet has not ſpared the ear of modeſty 
in his exaggerated deſcription of the guilty ſcene 
every luxurious image, that his inflamed ima- 
gination could crowd into the glowing rhapſody, 
is there to be found, and the whole is recited in 
numbers fo flowing and harmonious, that they 
not only arreſt the paſſions but the memory alſo, 
and perhaps have been, and ſtill can be, as gene- 
rally repeated as any paſlage in Engliſh poetry. 
Maſſinger with lefs elegance, but not with leſs 
regard to decency, ſufters the guilty act to paſs 
within the courſe of his drama; the greater re- 
finement of manners in Rowe's day did not allow 
of this, and he anticipated the incident ; but 
when he revived the recollection of it by ſuch a 
ſtudied deſcription, he plainly ſhewed that it was 
not from moral principle that he omitted it ; and 
if he has preſented his heroine to the ſpectators 
with more immediate delicacy during the com- 
paſs of the play, he has at the ſame time given 
her greater depravity of mind; her manners may 
be more refined, but her principle is fouler than 
Beaumelle's. Caliſta, who yielded to the gallant 
8 Lothario, bot with the Tuſcan grape, might 

| '®-& * 
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perhaps have diſdained a lover who addreſſed her 
in the holiday language which Novall uſes to 
Beaumelle— 


Beft day to Nature's curiofity ! 
Star of Dijon, the luſtre of all France! 
Perpetual Spring dwell on thy roſy cheeks, 
Whoſe breath is perfume to our continent; 
See, Flora trimm'd in her varieties 
No Autumn, nor no Age ever approach 
This heavenly piece, which Nature having wrought, 
She loft her needle, and did then deſpair 
Ever to work ſo lively and ſo fair. 


The letter of Caliſta (which brings about the 
diſcovery by the poor expedient of Lothario's 
dropping it and Horatio's finding it) has not 
even the merit of being characteriſtically wicked, 
and is both in its matter and mode below trage- 
dy. It is Lothario's cruelty has determined her to 
yield a perfect obedience to her father, and give her 
hand to Altamont, in ſpite of her weakneſs for the 
falſe Lothario. —If the lady had given her perfect 
obedience its true denomination, ſhe had called it 

a moſt diſhonourable compliance ; and if we may 
| take Lothario's word (who ſeems full correct 
enough in deſcribing facts and particulars) ſhe 
had not much cauſe to complain of his being 
falſe; for he tells Roſlano— 


Id 
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T lik'd her, would have marry'd ber, 
But that it pleas d her father to refuſe me, 
To make this honourable fool her huſband. 


It appears by this that Lothario had not been 
falſe to her in the article of marriage, though he 
might have been cruel to her on the ſcore of 
paſſion, which indeed is confeſt on his part with 
as much cold indifference, as the moſt barefaced 
avowal could expreſs.—But to return to the 
letter: She proceeds to tell him—that fhe could 
almoſt wiſh ſhe had that heart, and that honour to 
beftow with it, which he has robbed her of But 
leſt this half wiſh ſhould ſtartle him, ſhe adds 
But oh I fear, could I retrieve them, I ſhould again 
be undone by the too faithlefs, yet too lovely Latharia. 
This muſt be awned as full a reaſon as ſhe 
could give why ſhe ſhould only almaſt wiſh for 
her loft. honour, when ſhe would make ſuch an 
uſe of it, if ſhe had it again at her diſpoſal, And 
yet the very next paragraph throws every thing 
into contradiction, for ſhe tells him this is the 
laſt weakneſs of her pen, and to-morrow ſhall be 
the laſt in which ſhe will indulge her eyes, If ſhe 
could keep to that reſolution, I muſt think the 
recovery of her innocence would have been 
worth a whole wiſh, and many a wiſh; unleſs 
we are to ſuppoſe ſhe was ſo devoted to guilt, 
that 
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that ſhe could take delight in reflecting upon it: 
This is a ſtate of depravity, which human nature 
hardly ever attains, and ſeems peculiar to Caliſta, 
She now grows very humble, and concludes in 
a ſtile well ſuited to her humility—Lucilla hall 
conduc you, if you are kind enough to let me ſee you; 
it ſhall be the laft trouble you fhall meet with from 
e loft Caliſta. | 

It was very ill done of Horatio's curioſity to 
read this letter, and I muſt ever regret that he 
has ſo unhandſomely expoſed a Jady's private 
eorreſpondence to the world, 


N* XC. 


HOUGH the part which Horatio takes 
in the buſineſs of the drama is exactly 
that which falls to the ſhare of Romont in the 
Fatal Dowry, yet their characters are of a very 
different caſt; for as Rowe had beſtowed the 
fire and impetuoſity of Romont upon his Lo- 
thario, it was a very judicious oppoſition to 
contraſt it with the cool deliberate courage 
of the ſententious Horatio, the friend and bro- 


ther-in-law of Altamont. 
8 Whew: 1 
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When Horatio has read Caliſta's letter, which 
Lothario had dropped (an accident which more 
frequently happens to gentlemen in comedies 
than in tragedies) he falls into a very long me- 
ditation, and cloſes it with putting this queſtion 
to himſelf: 


bat if I give this paper to her father ? 
I.. follows that his juſtice dooms her dead, 
And breaks his heart with forrow ; hard return 
For all the good his hand has heap d on us! 
Hold, let me take a moment's thought — 


At this moment he is interrupted in his re- 
flections by the preſence of Lavinia, whoſe 
tender ſolicitude fills up the remaining part 
of the dialogue, and concludes the a& without 
any deciſive reſolution on the part of Horatio; 
an incident well contrived, and introduced with 
much dramatic ſkill and effect: Though preſſed 
by his wife to diſcloſe the cauſe of his uneaſi- 
neſs, he does not impart to her the fatal diſcovery 
he has made; this alſo is well in character. 
Upon his next entrance he has withdrawn 
himſelf from the company, and being alone, 
reſumes his meditation— 


What, if, while all are here intent on revelling, 
I privately went forth and ſought Lothario ? 
This letter may be forg'd; perhaps the wantonneſs 
OF 
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Of his vain youth to ſtain a lady's fame; 

Perhaps bis malice to diſturb my friend. 

Oh ! no, my heart forebodes it muſt be true, 
Methought e en now I mark'd the ftarts rf guilt 
That ſbook her ſoul, tho* damn d diſſimulation 
Screen d her dark thoughts, and ſet to public view 
A ſpecious face of innocence and beauty. 


This ſoliloquy is ſucceeded by the much- 
admired and ſtriking ſcene between him and 
Lothario; rigid criticiſm might wiſh to abridge 
ſome of the ſententious declamatory ſpeeches 
of Horatio, and ſhorten the dialogue to quicken 
the effect; but the moral ſentiment and har- 
monious verſification are much too charming 
to be treated as intruders, and the author has 
alſo ſtruck upon a natural expedient for pro- 
longing the dialogue, without any violence to 
probability, by the ir terpoſition of Roſſano, who 
acts as a mediator between the hoſtile parties. 
This interpoſition is further neceſſary to pre- 
vent a decifive rencounter, for which the fable 
is not ripe ; neither would it be proper for Ho- 
ratio to anticipate that revenge, which 1s re- 
ſerved for Altamont: The altercation therefore 
cloſes with a challenge from Lothario— 


Weſt of the town a mile, among. ſt the rocks, 
Tao hours ere noon to-morrow I expect thee ; 


Thy /ingle hand th mine. 
The 
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The place of meeting is not well aſcertained, 
and the time is too long deferred for ſtrict pro- 
' bability; there are however certain things in 
all dramas, which muſt not be too rigidly in- 
ſiſted upon, and provided no extraordinary vio- 
lence is done to reaſon and common ſenſe, the 
candid critic ought to let them paſs: This I 
take to be a caſe in point; and though Ho- 
ratio's cool courage and ready preſence of mind 
are not juſt the qualities to reconcile us to ſuch 
an overſight, yet I ſee no reaſon to be ſevere 
upon the incident, which is followed by his 
immediate recollection— 


Tus hours ere noon to-morrow! Hah ! Ere that 
He ſees Califta.—-Oh ! unthinking fool! 
What if I urg'd her with the crime and danger? 
If any ſpark from Heawv'n remain unquench'd 
Within her breaft, my breath perhaps may wake it, 
Could I but proſper there, I would not doubt 
My combat with that loud vain-glorious boafter. 


Whether this be a meaſure altogether in cha- 
racter with a man of Horatio's good ſenſe and 
diſcretion, I muſt own is matter of doubt with 
me. I think he appears fully ſatisfied of her 
actual criminality; and in that caſe it would 
be more natural for him to lay his meaſures for 
intercepting Lothario, and preventing the aſſig- 
nation, than to try his rhetoric in the preſent 

crifis 
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criſis upon the agitated mind of Caliſta. As it 
has juſtly occurred to him, that he has been 
over-reached by Lothario in the poſtponement 
of the duel, the meaſure I ſuggeſt would natu- 
rally tend to haſten that rencounter. Now, 
though the buſineſs of the drama may require 
an explanation between Horatio and Califta, 
whereupon to ground an occaſion for his in- 
tereſting quarrel with Altamont, yet I do not 
ſee any neceſſity to make that a premeditated 
explanation, nor to ſacrifice character by a mea- 
ſure that is inconſiſtent with the better judg- 
ment of Horatio. The poet, however, has 
decreed it otherwiſe, and a deliberate interview 
with Califta and Horatio accordingly takes 
place. This, although introduced with a ſolemn 
invocation on his part, is very clumſily con- 
ducted 


Teach me, ſome Poxwer ! that happy art of ſpeech 
To dreſs my purpoſe up in gracious words, 
Such as may ſoftly fleal upon her foul, 

And never waken the tempeſiuous paſſions. 


Who can expect, after this preparation, to hear 
Horatio thus break his ſecret to Caliſta ? 


Lotharis and Calia Thur they join 

Two names, which Heav'n decreed ſhould never meet. 
Hence bave the talkers of this populous city. 
A ſhameful 
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A fhameful tale to tell for public ſport, 

| Of an unbapþy beauty, a falſe fair-one, 
Who pligbted to a noble youth her faith, 
When ſbe had gion her honour to @ wretch. 


This I hold to be totally out of nature; firſt, 
becauſe it is a palpable departure from his re- 
ſolution to uſe gractous words; next, becauſe 
it has a certain tendency to produce rage and 
not repentance; and thirdly, . becauſe it is 
founded in exaggeration and falſehood; for how 
is he warranted to ſay that the Rory is the public 
talk and ſport of the city? If it were fo, what 
can his interference avail? why ſeek this in- 
terview? | 


Why come to tell her honw ſbe might be happy? : 
To ſooth the ſecret anguiſh of her ſoul ? 
To comfort that fair mourner, that forlorn one, 


And teach her fteps to know the paths of peace? 


No judge of nature will think he takes the 
means to lead her into the paths of peace, by 
hurrying her to the very brink of deſperation. 
I need not enlarge upon this obſervation, and 
ſhall therefore only remark, that the ſcene breaks 
up, as might be expected, with the following 
proof of her penitence, and his ſucceſs in per- 
ſuaſion— | 
Henceforth, 


Fi * 
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Henceforth, thou officious fool, 


Meddle no more, nor dare, ev'n on thy life, 

To breathe an accent that may touch my virtue: 
Jam myſelf the guardian of my honour, 

And will not bear fo inſolent a monitor. 


Let us now enquire how Romont (the Ho- 
ratio of Maſſinger) conducts this incident, a 
character from whom leſs diſcretion is to be 
expected than from his philoſophical ſucceſſor, 
Romont himſelf diſcovers Beaumelle and Novall 
engaged in the moſt wanton familiarities, and, 
with a warmth ſuitable to his zeal, breaks up 
the amorous conference by driving Novall off 
the ſcene with ineffable contempt ; he then ap- 
plies himſelf to the lady, and with a very na- 
tural and manly ſpirit ſays, 


mk reſpect you 
Not for yourſelf, but in remembrance of 
Who is your father, and whoſe wife you now art. 


She replies to him with contempt and ridi- 
cule ; he reſumes the ſame characteriſtic ſtrain 
he ſet out with, and proceeds— 


My intents, 
Madam, deſerve not this; nor do I flay 
To be the whetftone of your wit : Preſerve it 
To ſpend on ſuch as know how to admire 


Such colour'd fluff. In me there is now ſpeaks to you 
| As 
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As true a friend and ſervant to your honour, 
And one that will with as much hazard guard it, 
As ever man did goodneſs. But then, lady, 

You muſt endeavour, not alone to be, 

But to appear worthy ſuch love and ſervice. 


We have juſt now heard Horatio. reproach 
Caliſta with the reports that were circulated 
againſt her reputation ; let us compare it with 
what Romont ſays upon the ſame ſubject— 


But yet be careful! 

Detra#ion's a bold monſler, and fears not 

To wound the fame of princes, if it find 

But any blemiſh in their lives to work on. 

But Tl be plainer with you: Had the people. 

Been learnt to ſpeak but what even now I ſaw, 

Their malice out of that would raiſe an engine 

To overthrow your honour. In my fight, 

With yonder painted fool I frighted from you, 
Tou us'd familiarity beyond 

A modeſt entertainment: You embrac'd him 

With too much ardour for a flranger, and 

Met him with kiſſes neither chaſte nor comely : 

But learn you to forget him, as I ill | 

Your bounties to him; you will find it ſafer 

Rather to be uncourtly than immodeſt. . 


What avails it to attempt drawing a compa- 
riſon between this conduct and that of Hora- 
tio's, where no compariſon is to be made? I 
Vor. III. U leave 


. 


1 
| 
8 | 
. 
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leave it to the reader, and decline a taſk at once 


ſo unneceſſary and ungrateful. 

When Romont finds no impreſſion is to be 
made upon Beaumelle, he meets her father, 
and immediately falls into the ſame reflection 
that Horatio had ſtruck upon — 


Her PIP Hab ! 

How if I break this to him ? Sure it cannot | 
Meet with an ill conflruftion, His wiſdom, 
Made powerful by the authority of a father, | 
Will warrant and give privilege to bis counſels. 

It ſhall be ſo. 


If this ſtep needs excuſe, the reader will conſi- 


der that it is a ſep of prevention. The ex- 
periment however fails, and he is rebuffed with 
ſome aſperity by Rochfort; this draws on 2 
ſcene between him and Charalois, which, as it 
is too long to tranſcribe, ſo it is throughout too 


excellent to extract any part from it. I can 


only expreſs my ſurprize, that the author of 
The Fair Penitent, with this ſcene before him, 
could conduct his interview between Altamont 
and Horatio upon a plan ſo widely different, 
and ſo much inferior: J muſt ſuppoſe he 
thought it a ſtrong incident to make Altamont 
give a blow to his friend, elſe he might have 


ſeen an interview carried on with infinitely 
more 
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more ſpirit, both of language and character, be- 
tween Charalois and Romont, in circumſtances 
exactly ſimilar, where no ſuch violence was 
committed, or even meditated. Was it be» 
cauſe Pierre had given a blow to Jafier, that 
Altamont was to repeat the like indignity to 


Horatio, for a woman, of whoſe averſion he had 
proofs not to be miſtaken? Charalois is a cha- 
racter at leaſt as high and irritable as Altamont, - 


and Romont is out of all compariſon more 
rough and plain-ſpoken than Horatio: Chara- 
lois might be deceived into an opinion of 
Beaumelle's affection for him; Altamont could 


not deceive himſelf into ſuch a notion, and the 


lady had teſtified her diſlike of him in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, accompanied with ſymptoms 
which he himſelf had deſcribed as indicating 
ſome. rooted and concealed affliction: Could 
any ſolution be more natural than what Ho- 
ratio gives? Novall was a rival ſo contemptible, 
that Charalois could not, with any degree of 
probability, conſider him as an object of his 
jealouſy ; it would have been a degradation of 
his charaQter, had he yielded to ſuch a ſuſpicion : 
Lothario, on the contrary, was of all men living 
the moſt to be apprehended by a huſband, let 


his confidence or vanity be ever ſo great. 


Rowe, in his attempt to ſurprize, has ſacrificed 
U2 gature 
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nature and the truth of character for ſtage- 
effet; Maſlinger, by preſerving both nature 
and character, has conducted his friends through 
an angry altercation with infinitely more ſpirit, | 
more pathos and more dramatic effeQ, and yet 

" diſmiſſed them with the following animated and 
affecting ſpeech from Charalois to his friend: 


Thou'rt not my friend; 
Or being ſo, thou'rt mad. I muſt not buy 
Thy friendſhip at this rate. Had I juft cauſe, 
Thou know'ft I durft purſue ſuch injury 
Thrg fire, air, water, earth, nay, were they all 
Shuffled again to chaos; but there's none. 
Thy ſtill, Romont, conſiſis in camps, not courts, 

. Farewel, uncivil man ! let's meet no more: 
Here our long web of friendſhip I untwiſt. 
Shall I go whine, walk pale, and lock my wifes 
For nothing from her births free liberty, 

That open d mine to me? Yes; if I do, 
' The name of cuckold then dog me with ſcorn : 
I am a Frenchman, no Italian born. (Exit.) 


It is plain that Altamont at leaſt was an ex- 
ception to this remark upon Talian huſbands. 
I ſhall purſue this compariſon no further, nor 
offer any other remark upon the incident of the 
blow given by Altamont, except with regard to 
Horatio's conduct upon receiving it; he draws 
his ſword, and immediately ſuſpends reſentment 
upon the following motive: 
f | Tet 
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Yet bold! By Heav'n, his father's in his face! 

Spite of my wrongs, my heart runs 0'er-with tender- 
neſs, 

And I could rather die myſelf than hurt him. 


We muſt ſuppoſe it was the martial attitude 
that Altamont had put himſelf into, which 
brought the reſemblance of his father ſo ſtrongly 
to the obſervation of Horatio, otherwiſe it was 
2 very unnatural moment to recolle& it in, 
when he had juſt received the deepeſt inſult one 
man can give to another : It is however worth 
a a remark, that this father of Altamont ſhould 
act on both ſides, and yet miſcarry in his me- 
diation ; for it is but a few paſſages before that 
Altamont ſays to Horatio, 


Thou wire any fibers friend 3 he rao wy 
A wenerable mark of bim 
Hangs round thee, and Protec thee from my ven- 
Ceance. 6 : 
| I cannot, dare not lift * fword againſt thee, 


What this mark was is left to conjecture z but 
it is plain it was as ſeaſonable for Horatio's 
reſcue at this moment, as it was for Altamont a 
few. moments after, who had certainly over- 
looked it when he ſtruck the very friend againſt 

whom he could not, dared not lift his fword. 
When Lavinia's entrance has parted Alta- 
U3 mont 


| 
| 
| 
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mont and Honitio, her huſband cofnplains to 
her of the ingratitude with which he has been 
. and fays— 


He, aubo was all to me, child, brother, friend, 
Wi th barbarous Ro malice: ſought my Hfe. 


Theſe. are nia og terms for a man 
like Horatio to uſe, and ſeem to convey a charge 
very unſit for him to make, and of a very differ- 
ent nature from the haſty inſult he had received; 
in fact it appears as if the blow had totally re- 
verſed his character, for the reſolution he takes 
in eonſequence of this perſonal affront is juſt 
ſuch an one as would be only takes by the may 


ho dared not to reſent it \ 


| From Sande from fallgbord and jnconflancys 
To ſome more honeſt diſtant clime we'll 605 
Nor will I be bebolden to my country 
For _ but — the Re of " fights 


That Horatio" O heroifn did not conſiſt in the 
ready: forgiveneſs of injuries is evident from the 
obſtinate ſullemieſs with which he rejects the 
penitent apologies of Altamont in the further 
progreſs of the play; I am at a loſs therefore to 
know. what colour tlie poet meant to give his 
character by diſpoſing him to quit his country 
with” this inſult n for; and the additional 
; ſtigma 
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ſtigma upon him of running away from his ap- 
peintment with Lothario for the next morning 

ainimig ft the rocks. Had he meant to bring him 
off upon the repugnance he felt of reſenting any 
injury againſt the ſon of a father, whoſe image 


was ſo viſible in his face, that his heart ran 


oer with fondneſs in ſpite of his wrongs, and he 
could rather die than hurt him; ſurely that image 
would have interceded no leſs powerfully for him, 
when, penetrated with remorſe, he intercedes for 
pity and forgiveneſs, and even faints at his feet 
with agony at his unrelenting obduracy: It would 
be unfair to ſuppoſe he was more like his father 
when he had dealt him an inſulting blow, than 
when he was atening for an injury by the moſt 
ample ſatisfaction and ſubmiſſion. 

This is the light in which the condu& of 
Horatio firikes me; if I am wrong, I owe an 
atonement to the manes of an elegant poet, 


which, upon conviction of my error, I will ** | 


to pay in the fulleſt manner I am able. | 
It now remains only to ſay a few words upon 
the cataſtrophe, in which the author varies from 
his original, by making Caliſta deſtroy herſelf 
with a dagger, put into her hand for that pur- 
poſe by her father: If I am to moralize upon 
this proceeding of Sciolto, I know full well the 
Incident cannot bear up againſt it; a Roman 
2 9 4 father 
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father would ſtand the diſcuſſion better than a 
Chriſtian one; and I alſo. know that the moſt 
natural expedient is unluckily a moſt undramatic 
one; yet the poet did not totally overlook it, for 
he makes Sciolto's firſt thought turn upon a 
convent, if I rightly e the flloving : 
r Www os a | | 


Hence — my fight: ! thy father cannot = l 2 
Fly wwith thy infamy to ſome dark cell, | 
Where, on the confines of eternal night, " 
Mourning, thisfortunes, cares and anguiſh dwell; | 
' Where ugly Shame hides her opprobrious head, 
And Death and Hell deteſted rule maintain; 
There hol out the remainder of thy life, 


Ard wiſh thy name may be no more remember d. 


Whilg I am tranſcribing theſe lines a doubt 
ſtrikes me that I have miſinterpreted them, and 
yet Caliſta's anſwer ſeems to point to the mean- 
ing I had ſuggeſted ; perhaps however they arc 
mere ravings in fine numbers without any deter- 
minate idea: Whatever they may be, it is clear 
they do not go to the length of death : He tells 

_ Altamont, as ſoon as ſhe is departed— "00 


T avo" not kill ber; 
Yet by the ruin ſbe has brought upon us, 


The common infamy that brands us both, 
Sho /oa not Faro 


: He 
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He ſeems in this moment to have formed the 
reſolution, which he afterwards puts into execu - 
tionz he prompts her to ſelf- murder, and arms 
her for the act: This may ſave the ſpectators 2 
ſight too ſhocking to behold, but does it convey 
leſs horror to the heart, than if he had put her to 
death with his own hand? A father killing his 
child for incontinence with the man whom he 
had not permitted to marry her, when he ſolicit- 
ed his conſent, is an act too monſtrous to reflect | 
upon : Is that father leſs a monſter, who, deli- 
| berately and after full reflection, puts a dagger 
into her hand and bids her commit ſelf-murder ? 
I ſhould humbly conceive the latter act a degree 
in guilt beyond the former ; eſpecially when I 
hear that father coolly demanding of his victim, 
if ſhe has reflected upon what may happen after 
Hafſt thou conſider d what may happen after it ? 
How thy account may fland, and what to af 
A parent ſurely would turn that Aon upon 
his own heart before he precipitated his unpre- 
pared child to ſo awful and uncertain an ac- 
count : Rage and inſtant revenge may find ſome 
plea ; ſudden paſſion may tranſport even a father 
to lift his hand againft his own offspring; but 
| this 
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| this act of Scioſto has no gelte but in heathen 
*Tis juftly 3 and worthy of that ſdirit, | 


That dwelt in antient Latian breaſts, when Rage 
War n of the wert. 


0 


Dia ever poetry bobullh —————— e 

fen? And to what does that piece of information | 
Ws tend, that Rome was miftraſs of the world? If this 
2 js amn nature, it would ameſt tempt one ( 
| A 3 


Te cou 'd cirſe nature. 


1 Bot it is no more Hike nature, chan the (ollowing 
ſentiments of Caliſta are _ the ſentiments ofa 
Ta or a Chriſtian. 


hw Lat Br s & iv ads angry; 8 5 
Death is the privilege of human nature, 
77 


1 And gin, 


. Yet Heaw'n, who knows our 1 50 en fl na uur, 
How blind with paſſions, and how prone to evil, 8 
| © Makes not too flridt enquiry, for offences, *— 
WE: But is atemd bypthitetce and prayer. = 
> © Cheap recomptnte! here favon'd not be reti 
' Nething but blood can make the epihtin: 


5h Such 
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Such is the cataſtrophe of Rowe's Fair Peni- 
tent, ſuch is the repreſentation he gives us of 
human nature, and fuch the moral of his tra- 
gedy. „„ 

I ſhall conclude with an extract or two from 
the cataſtrophe. of The Fatal Dowry 3 and firſt, 


for the penitence. of Beaumelle, I. ſhall ſelet 


only the wag ſpeech, - addreſſed to her 
huſband : 
use I 

I dare not move you + 
To bear me ſpeak. Ils iy „ub br fl: 
Beyond qualification or excuſe 
_ That tis not fit for me to hope, or yum 
To think of mercy; only I preſume 
To intrrat you cv ii be pleur d to look upon 
My forrow for it, and believe theſe tears 
Are the - chu of my grief, and wet 
A <vemas's cunning. a 


I need not point out the contraſt bocbwen this 
and the quotations from Caliſta, It will require 


a longer extract to bring the conduct of Rochfort 
into compariſon with that of Sciolto: The reader 


will obſerve. that Novall's dead body is now on 


the ſcene, Charalois, Beaumelle, and Rochfort 
her father, are preſent. The charge of adultery 
is urged by Charalois, and appeal is made to the 
juſtice of Rochfort in the caſe. 

| ? 8 Rochfort. 


8 


— 
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Rochſort. What anſwer makes n N 
Beaumelle. I confe/s 
We ſac I'm charg'd with, and Yield me 
Moft miſerably guilty. 
ERochfort. Heaven take mercy 
pon your ſoul then ! It muft leave your body— 
" Since that the politic law provides that ſervants, 
To whoſe care wwe commit our goods, ſhall die 
If they abuſe our truft ; what can you look for, 
To whoſe charge this moſt hopeful Lord gave up 
All he receiv d from his brave anceflors, 
All be cou d leave to bis poſterity ® _ 
His honour —Wicked woman! in whoſe ſafety 
A his life's joys and comforts were loct d ups. . . . 
Which thy luſt, a thief, hath now W. bim! f 
And therefore — 
Charalois. Stay, juft e not uber s left 
By her one fault (for I am charitable, 
And charge ber not with many ) be forgotten | 
In her fair hfe bereafter ? - 
Rochfort. Newer, Sir! 
De wrong that's done to the chaſte married bed, 
Repentant tears can never expiate: . - 
And be aſſur d to pardon ſuch a fin, 
Is an offence as great as to commit it. 


In conſequence of this the huſband ſtrikes. her 
dead before her father's eyes: The act indeed is 
horrid; even tragedy ſhrinks from it, and Nature 
with a father's voice inſtantly cries out Is fe 


dead then? — and ans have till d her 2 Charalois | 
avows 


— 
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avows it, and pleads his ſentence for the deed z 
the revolting, agonized parent breaks forth into 
one of the moſt pathetic, natural and expreſſive 
lamentations, that the Engliſh drama can * 
W 


U I pronounedit 
4s a Judge only, and a friend to juſtice, © 


| And, zealous in defence of your <wrong'd honour, 2 * N £ 


Broke all the ties of nature, and caft off 
The love and ſoft affettion of a father : 
I in your cauſe put on a ſcarlet robe 
Of red dy'd cruelty ; but in return 
Dou have advanc'd for me no flag of mercy : | 
I look'd on you as a wrong'd huſband, but 
You clos'd your eyes againſt me as a father. 
Oh, Beaumelle! Oh, my daughter !— 
Charalois. This is madneſs. * 
Rochfort. Keep from me Con d not one ut 
thought riſe up 
To tell you that ſhe was my age comfort, 
Begot by a weak man, and born a woman, | 
And cou'd not therefore but partake of frailty ? 
Or wherefore did not thankfulneſs flep forth 
To urge my many merits, which I may 
Object to you, fince you prove ungrateful ? 
Flinty-bearted Charalois !— 


Charalois. Nature does prevail above your virtue. 


What concluſions can I draw from theſe compa-' 
rative examples, which every reader would not 
— 


wt 


% 
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anticipate ? Is there a man, who has any feeling 
for real nature, dramatic character, moral ſenti- 


ment, tragic pathos or nervous diction, who can 
| heſitate, even for a moment, where to beſtow 


the palm ? 


N' XCl. 
An toti morimur? | 
(SENECA 1 IN T ROAD.) 


Believe there are few people, who have not 
at ſome time or other felt a propenſity to 


humour themſelves in that kind of melancholy, 


which ariſes in the mind upon reviſiting the 


ſcene of former happineſs, and contemplating the 
change that time has wrought in its appearance 


by the mournful compariſon of preſent with paſt 
impreſſions. 


In this train of thought I was the 2 day car- 
ried almoſt imperceptibly to the country ſeat of 


a deceaſed friend, whoſe loſs I muft ever laments» 


I had not been there ſince his death, and there 
was a drearineſs in the ſcene as I approached, that 
might have almoſt tempted me to believe even 

I 1 things 


„ 
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things inanimate partook of my ſenſations. The 
traces of my friend, whoſe ſolicitude for order 
and ſeemlineſs reached to every thing about him, 
were no longer to be ſeen: The cottages and 
little gardens of his poor neighbours, which uſed 
to be ſo trim and neat, whilſt his eye was over 
them, ſeemed to be falling into neglect; the 
lawn before his houſe was now become a ſoli- 
tude; no labourers at their work; no domeſtics 
at their ſports and exerciſes :. I looked around 
for my old acquaintance, that uſed to be grazing 
up and down upon their penſions of paſturage 
they had probably been food for hounds long 
ago; Nature had loſt her ſmile of hoſpitality 
and benevolence ; methought. I never law any 
thing more diſconſolate. 
As I entered ene 
J had long remembered as one of the family, 
met me in the paſſage, and, looking me in the 
face, cried out, Is it you, Sir ?”—and burſt . 
into tears: She followed me into the common 
ſitting- room, and as ſhe was opening the ſhut- 
ters, obſerved to me That it did not look as 
eit uſed to do, when my lord was living.” It 
was true: I had already made the remark in 
filence:— How the face of a friend,” ſaid I 
within mylelf, © enlivens all things about him! 
a * hours of placid delight have I paſſed 
« within 


| 
| 
q 


354 
ec within theſe walls! Have I ever heard a word 
& here fall from his lips, that I have wiſhed him 


even with a degree of veneration; for it was 


q 
| 
| 
| . 
| 
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« to recall? Has the reputation of the abſent. 
& ever bled by a ſtab of his giving? Has the 
« ſenſibility of any perſon preſent ſuffered for an 


u expreſſion of his? Once, and only once, in 


c this very ſpot, I drew from him the circum- 
cc ſtantial detail of an unfortunate period in his 


< life : It was a recital ſo manly and ingenuous, 
« ſo void of colouring, ſo diſdainful of complaint 


and fo untainted by aſperity, that it carried 
78. conviction to my mind, and I can ſcarce con- 
© ceive a degree of prejudice that could have 


& held out againſt it; but I could perceive that 
© the greateſt event in a man 's hiſtory may turn 
« by fprings ſo ſubtle and ' concealed, that they 
c can never be laid open for public exculpation, 


& and that in the proceſs of all human trials 
« there may be things too ſmall for the fingers 
4 of the law to feel; motives, which produce 
A the good or ill fortunes of men and govern 

ce their actions, but which cannot guide the 

= ;udgments, or even come under the con- 
< templation of thoſe who are appointed to de- 
e cide upon them.“ 


5 ſoon quitted this apartment, and entered one 
which I contemplated with more ſatisfaction, and 


the 


AM . 
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the chamber, in which I had ſeen my friend 
yield up the laſt breath of life. Few men had 
endured greater perſecution in the world ; none 
could leave it in greater peace and charity: If 
forgiveneſs of injuries conſtitutes a merit, our 
enemies ſurely are thoſe to whom we are moſt 
beholden. How awful is the laſt ſcene of a 
man's life, who has filled a dubious and im- 
portant part on the ſtage of the world Of 
« a truth,” thought I, © thou art happily re- 
moved out of an unfriendly world; if thou 
c hadſt deceived my good opinion, it had been 
ec an injury to my nature: But though the living 
«© man can wear a maſk and carry on deceit, the 
ce dying Chriſtian cannot counterfeit : Sudden 
« death may ſmite the hypocrite, the ſenſualiſt, 
the impoſtor, and they may die in their ſhame z 
« but flow and gradual diſſolution, a lingering | 
death of agony and decay, will ſtrip the human 
c heart before it ſeizes it; it will lay it naked, 
« before it ſtops it. There is no trifling with 
< ſome ſolemnities; no prevaricating with God, 
< when we are on the very threſhold of his pre- 
<« ſence : Many worldly friendſhips diſſolve away 
ce with his breath to whom they were pledged ; _ 
© but thy laſt moments, my friend, were ſo em- 
© ployed as to ſeal my affection to thy memory | 
* cloſer than it was ever attached to thy perſon ; 

Vor. III. X “ and 


—_ 
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and I have it now to ſay, there was a man, 
cc hom I have loved and, ſerved, and who has 
« not deceived or betrayed me.” 

And what muſt I now think of popularity, 
when I reflect upon thoſe who had it, and upon 
this man, who had it not? Fallacious teſt.— 
Contemptible purſuit; How often, ſince the 
exile of Ariſtides, has integrity been thy victim 
and villany thine idol? Worſhip it then, thou 
filthy. idolater, and take the proper wages of 
thy ſervility; be the dupe. of cunning, and the 


ſtalking-horſe of hypocrily. 
What a contraſt to the death I have now 


been reviewing, occurs to my mind, when I re- 
flect upon the dreadful conſummation of the once 
popular Antitheiis! I remember him in the 
height of his fame,. the hero of his party; 
no man ſo careſſed, followed and applauded: 
He was a little looſe, his friends would own, 
in his moral character, but then he was the 
honeſteſt fellow in the world; it was not to be 
denied, that he was rather free in his notions, ' 
but then he was the beſt creature living. I 
have ſeen men of the graveſt characters wink 
at his ſallies, becauſe he was ſo pleaſant and ſo 


- well bred, it was impoſſible to be angry with 


him. Every thing went well witk him, and 


Antitheus ſcemed to be at the ſummit of human 


proſperity, 
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proſperity, when he was ſuddenly ſeized with the 
moſt alarming ſymptoms : He was at his coun- 
try houſe, and (which had rarely happened to 
him) he at that time chanced to be alone; 
wife or family he had none, and out of the mul- 
titude of his friends no one happened to be near 
him at the moment of this attack. 

A neighbouring phyſician was called out 
of bed in the night to come to him with all 
haſte in this extremity : He found him fit- 
ting up in his bed ſupported by pillows, his 
countenance full of horror, his breath ſtruggling 
as in the article of death, his - pulſe inter- 
mitting, and at times beating with ſuch rapi- 
dity as could hardly be counted. Antitheiis diſ- 
miſſed the attendants he had about him, and ea- 
gerly demanded of the phyſician, if he thought 
him in danger: The phyſician anſwered that he 
muſt fairly tell him he was in imminent danger— 
Hero fo! how ſo! do you think me dying fle 
was ſorry to ſay the ſymptoms indicated death.— 
you muſt not let me die; I dare not 
die: O doctor] ſave me, if you can. — Your ſitua- 
"ay Sir, is ſuch, faid the phyſician, that it is not 
in mine, or any other man's art, to ſave you; 
and I think I ſhould not do my duty, if J gave 
you any falſe hopes in theſe moments, which, if I 
am not miſtaken, will not more than ſuffice for 

X 2 | any 
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any worldly or other concerns, which you may 
have upon your mind to ſettle, — My mind is full 
of horror, cried the dying man, and 1 am incapa- 
ble of preparing it for death. — He now fell into an 
agony, accompanied with a ſhower of tears; a 
cordial was adminiſtered, and he revived in a de- 
gree; when turning to the phyſician, who had his 
fingers on his pulſe, he eagerly demanded of 
him, if he did not ſee that blood upon the feet- 
curtains of his bed. There was none to be ſeen 
the phyſician aſſured him; it was nothing but a 
vapour of his fancy.—7 ſee it plainly, ſaid Anti- 
theiis, in the fhape of a human hand: I have been 
di ſited with a tremendous apparitimm, As I was 
lying fleepleſs in my bed this night, I took up a letter 
of a deceaſed friend, to diſſipate certain thoughts 
that made me uneaſy. I believed him to be a great 
- philoſopher, and was converted to his opinions: Per- 
ſuaded by his arguments and my own experience that 
the diſorderly affairs of this evil world could not be 
adminiſtered by any wiſe, juſt or provident Being, 1 
had brought myſelf to think no ſuch Being could ex- 


I and that a life, produced by chance, muſt ter- = 


minate in annihilation : This is the reaſoning of that 
letter, and ſuch were the thoughts I was revolving 
in my mind, when the apparition of my dead friend 
preſented itſelf before me; and, unfolding the cur- 
tains of my bed, ſtod at my feet, looking earneſtly 

upon 
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xpon me for a. conſiderable ſpace time. My heart 
ſunk within me; for his face was ghaſtly, full of 
horror, with an expreſſion of ſuch anguiſh as I can 
never deſcribe : His eyes were fixed upon me, and at 
length with a mournful motion of his head Alas, 
alas!” he cried, & we are in a fatal error -an 
taking hald of the curtains with his hand, ſhook them 
violently and diſappeared.—T his, I proteſt to you, I 
both ſaw and heard, and look ! where the print of 
his hand is left in blood upon the curtains, 
_ Antitheiis ſurvived the relation of this viſion 
—_—_— bre and died delirious in i» grant ago- 
nies. 
What a forſaken ad diſconſolate creature is a 
man without religion! 
Reader, whoſoever thou art, Ache not thy- 
ſelf; let not paſſion, or proſperity, or wit, or 
wantonneſs, ſeduce thy reaſon to an attempt 
againſt the truth. If thou haſt the faculties of 
a man, thou wilt never bring thyſelf to a fixed 
perſuaſion that there is no God: Struggle how 
thou wilt againſt the notion, there will be a mo- 
ment when the glaring conviction will burſt up- 
on thy mind. Now mark what follows—If there 
is a God, the government of the world is in that 
God; and this once admitted, the neceſſity of a 
future ſtate follows of conſequence. Aſt thy- 
ſelf _ what can be the purpoſes of that future 
X 3 ſtate; 
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ſtate ; what, but thoſe of juſtice and retribution, 


to reward the good, and to puniſh the evil? Our 


preſent life then is a life of probation, a ſtate of trial 
and of diſcipline, preparatory to that future ſtate. 
Now ſee what is fallen upon thee, and look well 
to thyſelf for the conſequences: Thou haft let 
the idea of a God into thy mind, becauſe indeed 
thou. couldft not keep it out, and religion ruſhes 
through the breach. It is natural religion hither- 

to, and no more: But no matter; there is enough 
even in natural religion to make thee tremble. 
Whither wilt thou now reſort for comfort, whi- 
ther fly for refuge from the wrath to come? 


Behold, the aſylum is õpen, Chriſtianity. is thy 


| falvation and redemption : That, which natural 


religion hath ſhadowed dut to thee. in terrors, 
Chriſtianity will reveal: in glory: It will clear up 
thy doubts, diſperſe thy fears, and turn thy hopes 
into certainty. Thy reaſonings about a future 
ſtate, which are but reaſonings, it will nat only 
verify by divine authorities, but by poſitive proof, 
by viſible example, atteſted by witneſſes, con- 
firmed by the evidence of the ſenſes, and uncon- 
tradicted by the hiſtory of ages. Now thou wilt 
know to thy comfort, that there is a Mediator 
gone before thee, ho will help out thy imperfect 
atonement, vrhen thou art brought to judgment 
in a future ſtate. Thou wilt indeed be told for 


certain, 
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certain, that this life is a ſtate of probation, and 
that thou ſhalt be brought to acecunt for thine 
actions; but thou wilt be taught an eaſy leſſon 
of ſalvation ; thou wilt be cheare/ with the mer= 
cies of thy God, and comforted with the aſſur- 
ance of pardon, if thou wilt heartily turn to 
repentance : Thou wilt find that all this ſyſtem of 
religion is conformable to thoſe natural notions, 
which- reaſon faggeſted to thee before, with this 
advantage, that it makes them- clearer, puriſtes, 
refines, enlarges them; ſhuts out every diſmal 
proſpect, opens all that is delightful, and points 4 
road to Heaven through paths of peace and plea- 
„„ 05/052 169. 2hraod 249 th 
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DO not know a man in England better 

A received in the circles of the great than 
Fack Gayleſs : Though he has no one quality 
for which he ought to be reſpected, and ſome 
points in his character for which he fhoulfd 
be held in deteſtation, yet his manners are ex- 
ternally ſo agreeable, and his temper generally 
ſo ſocial, that he makes a holiday in every fa- 
mily where he viſits. He lives with the no- 
bility upon the eaſteſt footing, and in the great 

RX 4 © _ _ houſes 
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houſes where he is in habits of intimacy, he 
knows all the domeſtics by name, and has 
ſomething to ſay to every one of them upon his 
arrival: He has a joke with the butler at the 
ſide- board during dinner, and ſets the footman a 
tittering behind his chair, and is ſo comical and 
fo familiar He has the beſt receipt book in 
England, and recommends himſelf to the cook by 
a new ſauce, for he is in the ſecrets of the King's 
kitchen at Verſailles: He has the fineſt breed of 
ſpaniels in Europe, and is never without a puppy 
at, the command of a friend: He knows the 
theory of hunting from top to bottom, is always 
in with the hounds, can develop every hit in a 
check, and was never known to chear a wrong 
dog in a cover, when he gives his tongue: If 
you want an odd horſe to match your ſet, Jack is 
your man; and for a neat travelling carriage, 
there is not an item-that he will not ſuperintend, 
if you are deſirous to employ him; he will be at 
your door with it, when the builder brings it 
home, to ſee that nothing is wanting, he is fo 
ready and fo obliging: No man canvaſſes a coun- 
ty or borough like Jack Gayleſs; he is ſo plea- 
fant with the freeholders, and has ſo many ſongs 
and ſuch facetious toaſts, and ſuch a way with 
him amongſt their wives 2nd daughters, that fleſh 
and blood cannot hold out againſt him: In ſhort, + 

8 he 
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he is the beſt leader of a mob, * 

honeſteft fellow in England,  . © 
A merchant's daughter of great fortune mar- 
ried him for love; he ran away with her from a 
boarding- ſchool, but her father after a time was 
reconciled to his ſon-in-law, and Jack, during the 
life of the good man, paſſed his time in a ſmall 
country houſe on Clapham Common, ſuperin- 
tending the concerns of about ſix acres of 
ground; being very expert however in the gar- 
dens and grape-houſe, and a very ſociable fellow 
over a bottle with the citizen and his friends on 
a Saturday and Sunday, he became a mighty fa- 
vourite: All this while he lived upon the beſt 
terms with his wife; kept her a neat little pal- 
frey, and regularly took his airing on the com- 
mon by her ſide in the moſt uxorious manner: 
She was in fact a moſt excellent creature, of the 
ſweeteſt temper and mildeſt manners, ſo that 
there ſeemed no interruption to their happineſs, 
but what aroſe from her health, which was of a 
delicate nature. After a. few years the citizen 
died, and Jack, whoſe conviviality had given him 
a helping hand out of the world, found himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of a very handſome ſum of money on 
on caſting up his affairs at his deceaſe. 10 
Jack Gayleſs having no further purpoſe to 
ſerve, ſaw no occaſion to conſult appearances any 
longer, 


— — —— —ä 
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longer, and began.to form connexions, in which 
he did not think it neceſſary for his wife to have 
a ſhare. He now ſet out upon the purſuit of 
what the world calls pleafure, and ſoon found 
himſelf in the company of thoſe whom the world 
calls the Great. He had the addrefs to recom- 
mend himſelf to his new acquaintance, and uſed 
great diſpatch in getting rid of his old ones : His 
wife was probablyhis greateſt incumbrance on this 
occaſion; but Jack poſſeſſed one art in perfection, 
which ſtood him in great ſtead; he had the ci- 


villeſt way of inſulting that could be imagined; 


and as the feelings of his wife were thoſe of the 
fondeſt ſuſceptibilify, operating upon a weak and 
delicate conſtitution, he ſucceeded to admiration 
in tormenting her by neglect, at the fame time that 
he never gave her a harſh exprefſion, and in par- 


ticular, when any body elſe was preſent, behaved 


himſelf towards her in ſo obliging a manner, that 
all his acquaintance fet him down as the beſt 
tempered fellow living, and her as a lady, by his 
report, rather captious and querulential. When 
he had.chus got the world on his ſide, he detach- 
ed himſelf more and more from her ſociety, and 
became leſs ſtudious to diſguiſe the inſults he 
put upon her: She declined faſt in her health, 
and certain ſyinptoms began to appear, which 
convinced Jack that a perſeverance in bis ſyſtem 
. 
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would in a ſhort time lay her in the grave, and 
leave him without any further moleſtation. Her 


habit was conſumptive, for where is the human 
frame that can Jong reſiſt the agony of the 


heart? In this extremity the requeſted the affift. 


ance of a certain phyſician, very eminentin theſe 
caſes: This little gentleman has a way of hitting 
off the complaints of his patients, which! is not 
always ſo convenient to thoſe expectant parties, 
who have made up their minds and reconciled 
themſelves to the call of nature. As Jack had one 
object, and the Doctor another, they did not en- 
tirely agree in their proceſs, and ſhe was ſent 
down by her huſband into a diſtant county for 
the benefit. of the air, in a low ſituation and a 
damp houſe. Jack and the phyſician had now a 
ſcene df altercation, in which it was evident that 
the Jeait man of the two had the greateſt ſpirit 
and the largeſt heart, and Jack certainly, put up 
with ſome expreſſions, which could only be paſſed 
oyer by perfect innocence or abſolute cowardice: 
The little Doctor, ho had no objection to ſend 
Jack out of the world, and a very longing defire 
to keep his lady in it, ſpoke like a man who had 
long been in the practice of holding death at de- 
flance; but what Jack loſt in argument he made 
up in addreſs, and after profefling his acquiefcence 
in the meaſures. of his antagoniſt, he ſilently de- 


termined 
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termined to purſue his own, and the Doctor's 
departure was very ſoon followed by that of 
his patient. The dying wife made a feeble 
fand for a while, but what can a en heart 
do againſt a hardened one? 

After Jack had taken ſuch zealous pains to 
over- rule the Doctor's advice, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed but he would have accompanied his wife 
to the place of her deſtination, if it had been 
only for the ſatisfaction of contemplating the 
effects of his on greater ſagacity in her caſe; 
and he proteſted to her, in the kindeſt manner, 
that nothing ſhould have robbed him of the 
pleaſure of attending her on the journey, but the 
moſt. .indifpenſable and unexpected buſineſs : He 
had juſt then received letters from two friends, 
which would be attended with the greateſt breach 
of honour, if neglected; and ſhe knew his nicety 
of principle in thoſe affairs : He would not read 
them to her, as ſhe was in too weak a condition 
(he obſerved) to attend to buſineſs, but ſhe might 
reſt aſſured, he would, if poſſible, overtake her on 
the way, or be with her in a few hours after her 
arrival, for he ſhould be impatient to be a wit- 
neſs of her recovery, which he perſuaded himſelf 
would ſoon take place, when ſne had made ex- 
periment of the place fie had choſen for her. 
When he bad. finiſhed his apology, his ' wife 

raiſed 
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raiſed her eyes from the ground, where ſhe had 
fixed them whilſt he was ſpeaking, and with a 
look of ſuch mild languor, and ſuch dying ſoft- 
neſs, as would almoſt have melted marble into pi- 
ty, mournfully replied—farewell /—and reſigning 
herſelf to the ſupport of her maid and a nurſe, 
was lifted into her carriage, and left her huſband 
to purſue his buſineſs without reproach. 

Jack Gayleſs now loſt no further time in ful- 
filling the promiſe he had made to his wife, and 
immediately began to apply himſelf to the letters, 
which had fo indiſpenſably prevented him from 

paying her thoſe kind offices, which her ſituation 
was in fo much need of. Theſe letters I ſhall 
now inſert, as ſome of my readers may probably 
think he wants a juſtification on this occaſion. 
The firſt was from a great lady of unblemiſhed 
reputation, who has a character for public chari- 
ty and domeſtic virtues, which even malice has 
not dared to impeach. Her ladyſhip was now. 
at her country ſeat, where ſhe preſided at a table 
of the moſt ſplendid hoſpitality, and regulated a 
princely eſtabliſhment with conſummate judg- 
ment and decorum : In this great family Jack 
had long been a welcome viſiter, and as he had 
received a thouſand kindneſſes at her hands, 


gratitude would diſpoſe him to conſider her re- 
queſts 
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queſts as commands the moſt preſſing, The 
important contents were as follows, viz: 


Dear Fack, © n 

T am ſorry your wife*s ſo fick; but met hints you'd 
do well to change the ſcene, and come amongſt us, 
now home's ſo dull, You'll be griev'd to hear I 
have clapp'd Tom Jones in the back finews : Ned 
has put a charge to him, but he is ſo cruelly let dnwn, 
J am afraid he muſt be ſcor'd with a fine iron, 
and that will be an eye-ſore, to ſay no worſe on't, 
A bord you know hates writing, ſo he bids me tell 
you to bring Moll Roſs with you, as he thinks there 
is'a young man here will take her off your hands 
and as you have had the beſt of her, and ſhe is rather 
under your weight, think you'll be glad to get well 
out of her. Mould you believe it, I was eight hours 
in the ſaddle yeſterday: We dug a fox in Lady 
Tabby's park: The old Dowager goes on ſetting 
traps; all the country round cries out upon it : 
Thank the fates, ſbe had a py'd peacock and a whole 
brood of Guinea fowls carried off laſt night : My 
lord ſays tis a judgment upon her. Don't forget 
to bring your Highland tarrier, as I would fain 
have a croſs with my bitch Cruel. 

| Dear Fack, your*s, a | 


As 
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As Jack Gayleſs was not one of thoſe milk. 
ſops, who let family excuſes ſtand in the way of 
the more amiable office of obliging his friends, 
and ſaw in its juſt light the ridicule he would 
naturally expoſe himſelf to, if he ſheltered himſelf 
under fo ſilly a pretence as a wife's fickneſs, he 
would infallibly have obeyed her ladythip's com- 
mands, and ſet out with the Highland tarrier 
inſtead of Mrs, Gayleſs, if he had not been di- 
vided by another very preſſing attention, which 
every man of the world will acknowledge the 
importance of. There was a certain young lady 
of eaſy virtue, who had made a tender impreſſion 
on his heart as he was innocently taking the air 
in Hyde Park: He had prevailed ſo far with her 
as to gain her conſent to an appointment for that 
day: not foreſeeing, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, or per- 
haps not juſt at that moment recollecting his 
wife's journey, and the call there would be upon 
him on that account. This young lady, who 
was wanting in no other virtue but chaſtity, had 
learnt ſome particulars of Mr. Gayleſs, which 
ſhe had not been informed of when ſhe yielded 
to the aſſignation, and in conſequence had writ- 
ten him the following perplexing billet: : 


Sr, 
Jam ſorry it is not poſſible for me to receive tho 
9 honour 
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honour of your wifit, and the more fo, as I am 
afraid my reaſon for dechning it, though inſuper- 
able with- me, will not appear a ſufficient one in 
your opinion. I have juſt now been informed that 
you are a married man; this would have been 
enough, if I had not heard it with the addition, 
that your Lady is one of the moſt excellent and muſt 
injured women living indeed ſhe be yet living, 
for I learn from the ſame authority that fhe is in 
the laſt flage of a rapid decline. | 
In what light muſt I regard myfelf, if I was tv 
ſupply you with a motive for neglecting that atten- 
tion, which her ſituation demands of you ? Don't © 
let it ſurprize you, that a woman who has forfeited 
ber claim to madeſty, ſhould yet retain ſome preten- 
frons to humanity : I you have renounced both the 
one and the other, I have a double motive for de- 
clining your acquaintance. | 
: | Jam, &c. 
* * 


* 


The ſtile of this letter ſeemed ſo extraordinary 
to Jack, and ſo unlike what he had been uſed 
to receive from correſpondents of this lady's de- 
ſcription, that it is not to be wondered at, if it 
threw him into a profound meditation: Not 
that the rebuke made any other impreſſion on 


him, that as it ſeemed to involve a myſtery, 
| which 
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' which he could not expound ; for it never en- 
tered into his head to ſuppoſe” that the writer 
was in earneſt. In this dilemma he imparted it 
to a friend, and with his uſual gaiety deſired his 
help to unriddle it: His friend peruſed it, and 
with a ſerious countenance told him he was ac- 
quainted with the lady, and gave her perfect 
credit for the ſincerity of the ſentiments it eon- 
tained: She was a romantic girl, he told him, 
and not worth a further thought; but as he per- 
ceived he was chagrined with the affair, he ad- 
viſed him to take poſt for the country, and attend 
the ſummons of his noble correſpondent, for that 
he himſelf had always found the diffipation of a 
journey the beſt remedy in all caſes of vexation, 
like the preſent. This friendly advice was im- 
| mediately followed by an order for the j Journey, 
and Jack Gayleſs put himſelf into his poſt-chaiſe, 
with his tarrier by his fide, ordering his groom , 
to follow with Moll Roſs by calf ſtages. + 
Whilſt Jack was rapidly poſting towards the 
houſe of jollity and diſſipation, His ſuffering and 
forſaken wife by flow' ſtages purſued her laſt me- 
lancholy journey: Supported in her coach by her 
two women, ard attended by an old'man-ſervant 
of her father's, ſhe-at laft reached the allotted 
houſe, where her miſeries were to find a period: 
One indiſcretion only, a ſtolen and precipitate 
Vor. III. * marriage, 
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marriage, had marked her life with a blemiſh, 
and the huſband, who in early youth had betrayed 
her artleſs affection into that fatal miſtake, was 
now the choſen inſtrument of chaſtiſement. She. 
bore her complicated afflictions with the moſt 


patient reſignation; neither ſickneſs nor ſorrow 


forced a complaint from her; and Death, by the 
gentleneſs of his advances, ſeemed to lay aſide 
his terrors, and approach her with reſpe& and 
pity. - 

Jack was ſtill upon his viſit, when he received 
the news of her death : "This event obliged him 
to break off from a moſt agreeable party, and 
take a journey to London; but as the ſeaſon had 
happened to ſet in for a ſevere froſt, and the fox- 
bounds were confined to their kennel, he had 
the conſolation to reflect that his amuſements 
were not ſo much interrupted as they might have 
been. He gave orders for a handſome funeral, 
and deported himſelf with ſuch outward propriety 
on the occaſion, that all the world gave him cre- 
dit for his behaviour, and he continues to be the 
ſame popular character amongſt his acquaintance, 


and univerſally careſſed: In ſhort, Jack Gayleſs 


(to uſe the phraſe of faſhion). is abe hong/te/t fel 
low in England, and—a diſgrace to human na- 


901 
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VN. XCIII. 


EING now. arrived at the concluſion of 
my Third Volume, and having hitherto 
given my readers very little interruption in my 
own perſon, I hope I may be permitted to make 
one ſhort valedictory addreſs to theſe departing 

adventures, in whoſe ſucceſs I am naturally fo 
much intereſted. | | 
I have employed much time and care in rear- 
ing up theſe Eſſays to what I conceived maturity, 
and qualifying them, as far as I was able, to 
ſhift for themſelves, in a world where they are 
to inherit no popularity fram their author, nor 
to look for any favour but what they can earn 
for. themſelves, To any, who ſhall queſtion 
them who they are, and whence they come, they 
may truly anſwer We are all one man's ſons— 
we are indeed Obſervers, but no Spres, If this 
ſhall not ſuffice, and they muſt needs give a fur- 
ther account of themſelves, they will have to ſay, 
that he who ſent them into the world, ſent them 
as an offering of his good- will to mankind ; that 
he truſts they have been ſo trained as not to hurt 
the feelings or offend the principles of any man, 
who ſhall admit them into his company ; and 
that for their errors (which he cannot doubt are 
Y 2 many) 


—— — —— — — — 
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many) he hopes they will be found errors of the 
underſtanding, not of the heart : They are the 
firſt-fruits of his leiſure and retirement; and as 
the mind of a man in that fituation will natu- 
rally bring the paſt: fcenes of active life under 
its examination and review, it will ſurely be 
conſidered as a pardonable zeal for being yet 
ſerviceable to mankind, if he gives his expe- 
rience and obſervations to the world, when he 
has no further expeCtations from it on the ſcore 
of fame or fortune. Theſe are the real motives 
for the publication of theſe Papers, and this the 
Author's true tate of mind: To ferve the cauſe 


of morality and religion is his firſt ambition; 


to point out ſome uſeful leſſons for amending 
the education and manners of young people of 
either ſex, and to mark the evil habits and un- 
ſocial humours of men, with a view to their 
reformation, are the general objects of his un- , 
dertaking, . He has formed his mind to be con- 
tented with the conſciouſneſs of theſe honeſt 


endeavours, and with a very moderate ſhare of 


ſucceſs ; He has ample reaſon notwithſtanding 
to be more than fatisfied, with the reception 
theſe Papers have already had in their proba- 


tionary excurſion; and it is not from any diſ- 
guſt, taken up in a vain conceit of his own 
' merits, that he has more than once obſerved 


upon 
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upon the frauds and follies of popularity, or that 


he now repeats his opinion, that it is the worſt 


guide a public man can follow, who wiſhes not 
to go out of the track of honeſty ; for at the ſame 
time that he has ſeen men force their way in 
the world by effrontery, and heard others ap- 
plauded for their talents, whoſe only recom- 
mendation has been their ingenuity in wicked- 
neſs, he can recollect very few indeed, who 
have ſucceeded, either in fame or fortune, under 
the diſadvantages of modeſty and merit. 

To ſuch readers, as ſhall have taken up 
thefe Eſſays with a candid diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed, he will not ſcruple to expreſs a hope 
that they have not been altogether diſappointed; 
for though he has been unaſſiſted in compoſing 
them, he has endeavoured to open a variety of 
reſources, ſenſible that he had many different 
palates to provide for. The ſubject of politics, 
however, will never be one of theſe reſources ; 
a ſubject which he has neither the will nor the 
capacity to meddle with. There is yet another 
topic, which he has been no leſs ſtudious to 
avoid, which is perſonality; and though he 
profeſſes to give occaſional delineations of living 
manners, and not to make men in his cloſet 
(as ſome Eſſayiſts have done) he does not mean 
to point at individuals; for as this is a practice 

| which 


| 
| 
| 
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which he has ever rigidly abſtained from when 
he mixed in the world, he ſhould hold himſelf 


without the excuſe, even of temptation, if he 


was now to take it up, when he has WAGER 
imſelf from the world. : 
In the Eſſays (which he has preſumed to call 
Literary, becauſe he cannot ſtrike upon any 
appofite title of an humbler fort) he has ſtudied 
to render himſelf intelligible to readers of all 
deſcriptions, and the deep-read ſcholar will not 
faſtidiouſly pronounce them ſhallow, only be- 
caufe he can fathom them with eaſe; for that 
would be to wrong both himſelf and their 
author, who, if there is any vanity in a pedantic 
margin of references, certainly reſiſted that va- 
nity, and as certainly had it at his choice to 
have loaded his page with as great a parade of 
authorities, as any of his brother writers upon 


claſſical] ſubjects have oftentatiouſly diſplayed. 


But if any learned eritic, now or hereafter, ſhall 


find occaſion to charge theſe Eſſays on the ſcore 


of falſe authority or actual error, their author 
will moſt thankfully meet the inveſtigation 3 
and the fair reviewer ſhall find that he has 
either candour to adopt correction, or materials 
enough in reſerve to maintain every warrant- 


able aſlertion. 


The Moralift and the Divine, it is 10 will 
here 
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here find nothing to except againſt ; it is not 


one, who has reſted all his hope in that Revela- 
tion, on which his faith is founded 3. whom 
nothing could ever divert from his aim of 
turning even the gayeſt ſubjects to moral pur- 
poſes, and who reprobates the jeſt, which pro- 
vokes a laugh at the expence of a bluſh. _ 

The Eſſays of a critical fort are no leſs ad- 
dreſſed to the moral objects of compoſition, 
than to thoſe which they have more profeſſedly 
in view: They are not undertaken for the 
invidious purpoſe of developing errors, and 
ſtripping the laurels of departed poets, but ſimply 
for the uſes of the living. The ſpecimens al- 
ready given, and thoſe which are intended to 
follow in the further proſecution of the work, 
are propoſed as diſquiſitions of inſtruQion rather. 
than of ſubtlety; and if they ſhall be found 
more particularly to apply to dramatic com- 
poſitions, it is becauſe their author looks up to 
the ſtage, as the great arbiter of more im- 
portant delights, than thoſe only which con- 
cern the taſte and talents of the nation; it is 
becauſe he ſees with ſerious regret the buffoonery 
and low abuſe of humour to which it is ſink- 
ing, and apprehends ſor the conſequences ſuch 
an influx of folly may lead to. It will be rea- 

| by * dily 
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dily granted there are but two modes of com- 
bating this abaſement of the drama with any 
probability of ſucceſs: One of theſe modes is, 
by an expoſition of ſome one or other of the 
productions in queſtion, which are ſuppoſed to 
contribute to its degradation; the other is, by 
inviting the attention of the public to an exa- 
mination of better models, in which the ſtandard 
works of our early dramatiſts abound. If the 
latter mode therefore ſhould be adopted in theſe 
Eſſays, and the former altogether omitted, none 
of their readers will regret the preference that 
has been given upon ſuch an alternative. 

If the ladies of wit and talents do not take 
offence at ſome of theſe Eſſays, it will be a teſt 
of the truth of their pretenſions, when they dif- 
cern that the raillery, pointed only at affectation 
and falſe character, has no concern with them. 
There is nothing in which this nation has 
more right to pride itſelf, than the genius of 
its women; they have only to add a little more 
attention to their domeſtic virtues, and their 
fame will fly over the face of the globe. If I 
had ever known a good match broken off on 
the part of the man, becauſe a young lady had 
too much modeſty and diſcretion, or was too 
ſtrictly educated in the duties of a, good wife, 
I hope I underſtand myſelf too well to obtrude 
| — Ie” x 0 my 
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my old-faſhioned maxims upon them. They 
might be as witty as they pleaſed, if I thought 
it was for their good; but if a racer that has 
too great a ſhare of heels, muſt lie by becauſe 
it cannot be matched, ſo- muſt every young 

ſpinſter, if her wits are too nimble. If I could: : 


once diſcover that men chuſt their wives, aa 


they do their friends, for their manly atchiev- 
metits and convivial talents, for their being 
jolly fellows over a battle, or topping a five- 
barred gate in a fox-chace, I ſhould then be 
able to accoufit for the many Amazonian figures 
I encounter in flouched hats, great-coats and 
half-boots, and I would not preſume to ſet my 
face againſt the faſhion; or if my experience 
of the fair-ſex could produce a ſingle inſtance 
in the ſect of Sentimentaliſts, which could make 
me doubt of the pernicious influence of a Muſi- 
dorus and a Lady Thimble, J would not fo ear- 
neſtly have preſſed the examples of a Sappho, a 
Calliope or a Meliſſa. 

The firſt Numbers of the preſent collection, 
to the amount of forty, have already been pub- 
liſhed; but being worked off at a country preſs, 
I find myſelf under the painful neceſſity of diſ- 
continuing the edition. I have availed myſelf 
of this opportunity, not only by correcting the 
imperfections of the firſt publication, but by 

Vor. III. 2 | rendering 
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rendering this as unexceptionable (in the ex. 
- © ternal at leaſt) as I poſſibly could. I ſhould 
have been wanting to the public and myſelf, © 
if the flattering encouragement I have already 
received had not prompted me to proceed with 
the work 3 and if my alacrity in the further | 
proſecution of it ſhall meet any check, it muſt, 
ariſe; only from thoſe cauſes, which no human 
- diligence can controul. | > 5 


| i Vas tamen O mftri ne faſlindte lei ? 350 
oO. Si poft ſata venit gloria, non propero. | 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME., 


